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TH E 
PREFACE. 


Courteous or Uncourteous Reader, 


Hichſoever thou Art I value not, knowing 

| that kind Words in a Preface are never 
Charms a proof to anticipate Cenſure ; a 

Fate all Writers ( eſpecially on ſo inconſiderable a 
Subjef ) cannot but expe; yet, if a- Brother of 
the Angle reads and trys, better Fortune may be 
hoped for : As to others, the Book ws not only pe- 
nerally uſeleſs, but they indiſcreet that Tuds. and - 
paſs Sentence on what they underſtand not ; | rca- 
tent Fabriha Fabri, The common Ovjettiom, 1 
know, will be raiſed by the Ignorant; that is, What 
needs any more Writing in this kind, ſince Mark- 
ham, Walton, Venables, Cotton , and others, 
have with ſo much Ingenuity beſtowed no [1aall 
Pains herem? ( to whoſe Lavours and Induſtry 7 
acknowledg this Tratt not a little beholding. ) Now 
the old and trite Anſwer to this Objetfim muj; 
needs be returwd, That a Pigmy mounted on the 
Shoulders of a Giant may ſee further than its Sur- 
porter ; alſo all arts are capable of Improvemes:, 
none yet being arrivd to an abſolute PerfeFin ; 6+. 
ſome affirm, that Angling, like Mathematicks,c 1: 
2 HET 


The' Preface. 
never be ſo fully Learned, but that there ill. be 
ſtill more new Experiments left, for the Tryal of others 
that ſucceed : Beſides, thoſe Ambors have diſcourſed 
ſomething generally and ſlightly on Angling, whereas 
this ( eſpecially in this Second Eation ). deſcends to 
the meaneſt particular any ways relating thereugto. 
T purpoſely forbear to ſpeak any thing, as u uſual, in 
praiſe of Angling, or of its Antiquity, or any ways 
Celebrate it, by telling you what holy, 20iſe, and l- 
Taſtrious Perſons bawe not only been Praftiſers there- 
of, in all Ages, but alſo ſpoken largely ii its Com- 
mmendation ; neither ſhall I enumerate the manifold 
Advantages it has of other Recreations, eſpectally 
by its ealy Attainment, by the ſmallneſs of its Ex- 
pence, Salubrity, and its creating a Calm and Se- 
date temper of Mind ; that being an unworthy ay 
of raiſing its Reputation by refleting with detraction 
on other Sports: Neither could I ever obſerve that 
Harangues of that nature ever cauſed any Perſon to 
be enamour'd thereon, unleſs there be a Natural pro- 
penſity in his 020n Genius thereunto ; Anglers, ke 
| 5c being born with an innate Afﬀettion to An- 
gling, as Poets with a peculiar Inclination.to Po'2- 
try ; only this let me note, That none ever by their 
overfondneſs of this Art conſun?d Lordſhips or Lands, 
left and intended by provident Anceſtors for a ſup- 
port to their Poſterity ; nor deplored any > aan 
(if be kept him on dry Land ) he reca'd by pur- 


ſuit of this Recreation, it no ways being accompanied 
with thoſe Inconveniencies which frequently attend 
others ; nor us there herein the leaſt Natural tendency 


fo Vice. 


As 
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As for thus little Treatiſe, many Perſons have con- 
tributed mnch Oyl to its Lamp, elſe it would never 
bave been able to afford ſo great a Light ; and (with- 
ont Vanity, I hope, I may ſay) there are very many 
things berein never yet Publiſhed, and not Vi earl 
known ;, as alſo all that has been materially Printed 
concerning Angling, and that in ſo conciſe, regular, 
aud brief Manner deliver'd, as will not only render 
ths the uſefullej# Book, but the moſt perfe&+ of that 
Kind : Yowll find herein no vain or ſuperfluons Di- 
grefſions, far-feclfd, and incmgruous Similituges, 
2nore apt to inflame the Price than infarm the Rea- 
der. Be pleaſed to remember, That many of the 
Rules herein are General, and admit of ſome Ex- 
ceptions, yet the Angler may make from thence be- 
neficial Deduttions ;, which, if well and prudently 
conſider 'd, will diſcharge any Inaiftment of Falſity, 
the Fiſher-man. otherwiſe might be incited to proſe- 
cure againſt me : Beſides, ſome things are propoſed 
for him 10 Experiment,. and not as mfallible Truths. 
Likewiſe the Countries, Soils, Rivers, Seaſons, Winds, 
and Qualities of the Year, are not alike, but differ 
almoſt in every Place, (and the Spring ws froe or [ix 
Weeks forwarder in ſome than in other Places ) to 
hoſe great Variety the Defe& or Imperfe&tion that 
appears in any Rule ought to be aſctibed, and certain 
grains of Allowance made according to Circumſtances 
that intervene, eſpecially m Artificual-Fly-Angling ; 
yet if the Reader peruſe this Book deliberately, and 
be but endued with Conſideration, and ſome Fudg- 
ment to be gained only by practiſe, the genuine Pa- 
rent of Perfection ; bell not deny but that all things 
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herein are ſincerely Written, and, ſo as on bs own 
frequent | Eſſays hell find True ; and that the price 
of this Book zs not totally caſt away, ſimce it will'm 
the higheſt degree conduce to the perfeft Knowledge 
of the exatieſs ways of the prattical part of this 
Art, for which #t*s onty deſign*d, and not to fill, or 
perplex the Anglers Head with Speculative, Fan- 
ciful, Idle, or Fabulous Notions of Fiſh, or Angling. 
And,though the Reader be no Angler, yet perhaps he 
may be Owner of Fiſh-ponds, or have a deſire to 
hawe Fiſh well dreſt at his Table ; and herein he'll 
be well furniſhed for both, with ample and trae 
Inſtruftions, not to be met with elſe where ; moſ# of 
the latter having received the Approbations of the 
beſt Palats, and praftice of the. Nobleſt Tables : 
And as a ſecurity to the former, the underſtanding 
the Laws made for the preſervation of Fiſh, will 
wot be unavailable. And, becauſe the Pike i a 
righty Tyrant in the liquid Element, T have added 
a Supplemental and” particular Epitome of him, 
wherein is declared, not only the manner of his 
Life, Nature, and Vices, but a probable Method 
deſcribed for his Deſtrudtion, thereby to gain Liberty 
to the other watery Inhabitants, whom he accounts 
only Created for the ſalisfafion of his woracious 
Humor ; and, though the Pearch ſtands upon Pro- 
perty, and will not tamely ſubmit, and part with 
his Life for the ſake of Prerogative ; yet if the 
Pike catch him by the Poll, he makes him pay dear- 
ly fer his reſiſtance. 
The Style is plain, and fitted to the capacity of 
the meanejt Fiſherman, which I eſteemed would 
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beſt become a Work of this Nature, which will not 
bear a Florid dreſs, or Rhetorical Phraſes, Ornari 
res ipſa negat, contenta doceri, neirher indeed, 
if I would, could T other ways harve done, becauſe 
I cant pretend to be the Maſter of any Eloquence. 
Fhe kind acceptance of the Firſt, produces this Se- 
cond Edition, wherein every Chaptery nay almoſt 
every Section is conſiderably augmented, beſides the 
Addition of Two new Chapters ; and yowll find on 
comparing . them, many excellent things, and more 
refined knacks added through the whole, gained by 
Converſe, with the moſt curious Obſervors , and 
Prattiſers of this Art ; which knacks may be ſer- 
wviceable to ſome, though diſapproved by others ; moſt 
Fiſhermen having ſome private Sentiments of their 
own, which conceitedly they IR before others, on 
Purpoſe to put a greater Value on themſelves, than 
any real Merit, or Skill can be found in them: 
From ſuch Bully Fiſhers, this Book expefs no other 
Reception than Scorn and Comempt, their conſtant | 
Companions. And ſome ill Natured Anglers are 
offended for opening their Cabinet , by Zou! ng 
their Secrets, like Flowers gathered and pros. n 
one Garland, and proſtituted to the View of every 
Common Eye ; how ridiculous their Opinions are 
every one 1s able to Fudge, ſimce it is not Fine, Cu- 
rious, and Skilfal Angling, that deſtroys the breed 
of Fiſh, or 1s therennto injurious ; but Otters, Wa- 
ter-rats, Water-mice, Herons, Bitterns, Sea- 
gulls, King*s-fiſhers, Cormorants,and the Unlaw- 
ful pradtice, and frequent uſe of Damming, Groping, 
Spearing, Hanging, Twiichelling, Firing by New, 
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The Preface. 
and Nets that depepulate the watery Element, more 
mm one Month than all the Years Angling. Now, 
but that it's uſual to follow the beaten Path, and 
that the Printer perhaps would be put out of Hu- 
rour, there bad been no need of a Commendator 
Preface, tv Court -any into a good Opinion of 3: 
Poſſibly iis ezn Worth will abundamly juſtify it, 


which on ſerious Peruſal, and careful Experiments, 


is boped the Buyer will be beth ready, and willing 
zo Teftify for the Vindication, as well as Satisfaction 
of the Author, who now Annexes his Name, wot 
our of the common Itch, cr Oſtentation, to be ſeen 
in Print, but to evidence that he's not aſhamed to o2yn 
the Work; which, although an Anonymous at Firſt, 
yet from Anglers found a generous Entertainment, 


far beyond the Expeftation of 


Smedley near Man- 
cheſter, 2» Lan- 
Caſhire, Nov. 26, 
1688. 


Ja. Chetham. 
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Of the Angle Rod, {vey its 
Materials. | 


— — 


When, and what Materials to provide for. 


Angle Rods, &c. 


Crab-tree, Black-thorxn-, and 

= Yew Switches, &c. at the 1oth. 

of December, or betwixt the laſt day of Noe- 
vember and Chriſtmas day, that being the only 
time, becauſe then they are freeſt from Sap, 
| B yeE and 


V1, ATHER the Materials to make 
\ Angle Rods of, as the Haſle,fmall 
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and are then the tougheſt : Get the Stocks, 
and Tops eſpecially raper, or raſh grown, 
ſtreight, ſmooth, and free from Knots ; the 
pieces of each Rod to ſuit each other in an 
exact Symmetry , otherwiſe they?®l1 neither 
caſt, nor ſtrike well, nor ply truly. If they 
be not free from Knots they'll be very apt to 
break at a Knot, and often fruſtrate the ex- 
peCtation :. Bind them in Bundles, in the mid- 
dle whereof put ſome ſtraight Pole, to keep 
them from warping or crookning , and let 
them reſt x 5 months, at leaſt, before uſed. 


Beſt Red for Ground Line in muddy Waters, 
and for Float Angling. 


I 2: For the Ground Angle , eſpecially'in 


muddy Waters, the Cane or Reed Rod 1s bet, 
which ſhould be 3 yards and half of Cane, 
and a top of: Haſle therein to put, conſiſting 
of one, two, or three pieces, and all of them 
together to be 2 yards, or 1 yard and half 
long, with the Whale-bone, at leaſt; and at 
the top have F or 6 inches of Whale-bone, 
made round and taper, and whip'd with Shoo- 
maker's Wax, and Silk, neatly thereunto ; 
ſo that your Rod will in all be F yards and 
half, or 5. yards long at leaſt. 
. The ſtiffneſs of the Cane is helped by the 
length and ſtrength of the top, the proportio- 
nable bending whereof chiefly preſerves the 
Line. Having got an Haſle top, made of 

_ your 
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your deſired length , cur off 5 or 6 inches of 
the ſmall end; then picce nearly, to the re- 
maining part, a ſmall piece of round, ſmooth, 
and taper Whale-bone, of 5 or 6 inches long, 
and whip it. to the Haſle with good Silk, well 
rubbed with the beſt Shoomaker's Wax ; all 
which will make the Rod ro be long, taper, © 


gentle, and not ſo apt to break : Ler not the 


Whale-bone be above 6 inches long, at the 
moſt ; and, at top thereof, whip a narrow, 
bur ſtrong, nooſe of Hair, with waxed Silk, 
to put your Line to. 

\ 3. If your Hook faſten on Wood or Stones, 
in the Water, take out the top ; and, inſtead 
thereof, pur a Stick of Haſle, which hath two 
Grains , or 1s forked ; and follow the Line 
therewith, until you come to the Hook, ( the 
Line running between the Grains or Forks ) 
and it will looſen the Hook ; then take out 


- the Stick, and put in the top again. 


The beſt Rod for Fly, and running Line, 


in clear Waters. 


$ 4. A Rod for Fly Angling, or running Line, 
in a clear Water, for Trout, Grayling, or Sal- 
mon. Smelts ( which are young Salmons about 
the bigneſs of a Freſh. Herring ) ſhould be of 
ſeveral pieces of Haſles (as 5 or 6 ) and 
6 inches of Whale-bone, all ſmooth, round, 
and taper : And the Haſles are to be taper, 
and proportionably fitted to each other ; and 
B 2 {0 
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ſo neatly piec'd. together, with five Wax thread 
below; and Silk above, as to make it taper, 
and ruſh grown, like a Switch, and ply with 
a rrue bent to the Hand. 


Bur the neateſt Rod is thus made : Get x 


white Deal, or Fir-board , that's thick and 


free from Knots and Frets, and 7 or 8 foot | 


long ; let the Arrow-maker divide this with a 
Saw into feveral breadrhs; then, with his 
Planes, let him ſhoot them round, ſmooth, 
and ruſh grown, or taper-wiſe, and one of 
theſe will be 7 or 8 foot of the bottom of the 
Rod, all in one piece; then piece to it an Haſle 


of 6 or 7 foot long, proportion'd to the Fir, 


yet ruſh grown ( the Haſle may conſiſt of 
2 or 3 pieces; )then to the Haſle piece a'plece 
of Yew, abour 2 foot long, made round, ta- 
per, and ſmooth, by the Arrow-maker ; and 
to the Yew a piece of ſmall, round and ſmooth 
Whale-bone F or 6 inches long ; and this will 
be a curious Rod, if artificially worked : Be 
ſure that the Deal for bottom be ſtrong and 
round. The Rod for Fly, and running Worm, in 
a Clear Water, muſt by no means be top heavy; 
but very well mounted,and exactly proportio- 
. Nnable as well as ſlender and gentle at rop;other-. 
wiſe 1t will neither caſt well , ſtrike readily, 
nor ply and bend equally, which will very 
' muck mdanger the Line ; and let both the 
Haſſe and Yew tops be free and clear from 
Knors, - otherwiſe they*ll-be often in danger to 


break. For the ſame reaſon, let all che Haſle 
| | Rods 
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Rodf be free from Knots , and no weightier 

than you can eaſily manage with one hand. 
Now the whiteneſs of the Deal, or Fir, will 

ſcare away Fiſh ; but you muſt colour the Fir 


On — 


Jn this following | manner, viz. warm the Fir 


bottom at the Fire, when finiſhed by the Ar- 
row-maker ; then, with a Feather dipt in Aqua 
Forts, ſtroke thegDeal, or Fir bottom , and, 
with your Hand, Cchafe it into the Fir, and _- 
will make it a piire Cinamon colour. 


Roch, &c. Rod. 


\ 5. Rods for Roch, Dace, Tench, Chub, 
Bream, and Carp, &c. ſhould not have the | 
top ſo gentle as one for Fly ; therefore make _ 
tneir tops prett, ſtiff, that ſo the Rod may ex- 
attly anſwer the motion of the Hand : For 
Roch and Dace only nibble, and if you ſtrike 
not in that very moment, eſpecially if you 
fiſh with Paſte , or any very tender Bait, you 
miſs them ; becauſe a' ſlender top folds and 
bends a little with a ſudden Jerk. 

\ 6. In Droughts, ſteep your Rod in Water, 
a little before you begin to Angle. 

\ 7. At top of your Rod or Fin fix, with 
Shoomaker's Wax and Silk, a nooſe or loo 
of Hair, not large but ſtrong, and very ſtraight, 
to fix your Line to. 


By The 
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The Rods length. 


(8. Generally length of Rod is to be gover- 
ned by the breadth of the River you Angle in; 
but always uſe a Rod full as long as the Ri- 
ver. will bear, and let the ſame be very well 
mounted, and not in the le top-heavy : Al- 
though I angle in a ſmall River generally, yet 
'I conſtantly uſe a Rod 5 yards and a half 
long; and experimentally find more advan- 
tages by it than I need to trouble you with 
here, by recounting them, 


Running Line top, 


d 9.Your top for running Line muſt be gentle, 
that the Fiſh may more eaſily, and (to 
himſelf) inſenſibly run away with the Bair, 
and not be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of the Rod : 
If you make your top of Yew and Whalebone, 
as before 1s diretted, it will much conduce to 


this purpoſe ; the Yew, thotigh much bended, . 


will quickly return to its former ſtanding; 


To preſerve Rods. 


*I x0. To preſerve Haſles, whether ſtocks or 
tops, from Worm-eating or rotting, twice or 
thrice in a year, as you think fit , rub them 
all over with Sallet Oyl, Tallow, or ſweet 
Butter , which was never falted ; and, with 
much 
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much rubbing, chafe the ſame into them ; 
and keep your Rod dry, leſt it rot ; and not 
too near the Fire,leſt it grow brittle; and in the 
Spring, before you begin to Angle, ſteep them 
I2 hours in Water. 


| <3 on 


A NHAF M 
Of Hairs and Lines. 


What Hair to ele for Lines. 


) os your Hair not from lean,poor, or 

| diſeaſed Jades,but from a Stone-horſe, 
or Gelding at leaſt, that is fat, ſtrong, and 
luſty, andof 4 or 5 years old, and that which 


groweth from the inmoſt and middle part of 


his Dock, and ſo extendeth it ſelf downwards 
to the Ground, is commonly the biggeſt and 
ſtrongeſt Hair about the: Horſe , and better 
than thoſe upon the upper part of, or ſetting 
on of the Tail : Generally beſt Horſes have 
the beſt Hair. 


Colour of Flair for 'Lines. 


( 2. Hair of a Sorrel, Cheſnurt,or Brown co- 
lour 1s beſt for ground Angle, eſpecially in 
muddy Waters, they being not only the co- 
lour of the Gravel or Sand, but of the Water 
B 4 alſo; 
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alfo ; the Whi White, and Gray, or duskiſh White 


thus ſaited is not diſcernable by the Fiſh, and 
conſequently will not ſcare them from your 


thickneſs, 
Some nfe the pale watery Green, but not 
a deep Green, for weedy Rivers in Summer. 
A Black may do well tor Rivers that imme- 
diately flow. from Moſles, ard are thereby 
very Black : But, in my own Practice, I al- 
ways contemmd both the Green and Black- 
 colonrd Lines. 
$ 3. Some (although I never do) dye their 
Hair of whateolour they pleaſe; which, for a 
\Brown, is;thus done, wiz. Boil Walnut Leaves 
in Chamber-lye , Or, inſtead thereof, Water 
and. fome Allym in it, -and, -when cold, ſteep 
the Hair thezein ; and fome add a few Mari- 
Sold Leaves to the Walnut Leaves and Cham- 
ber-iyey which is needſeſs. 
.._ , Some- day , that the inner. Bark of a. Crab- 
tree, boiPd in: Water; with ſome Allyum, makes 
a pure Yellow colour ;- which is only (if ar 
any. time) good when Weeds rot, and there- 
by the Line looks like to the Weeds: 
( 4. If 5owlt have a.Pale Water Green,take a 
Pint of itrong Ale, half a Pound of Soot, a 
little quantity of Juice of Walnut Leaves, an 
equal quantity of Allum ; pur all together in a 
Pot, Pan, or Pipkin, boil them balf an hour. ; 
being cold, put the Hair into it, and it will 
| ous 


Hair, for-clear Rivers and Waters. Your Hair 


Bait, if your Lines be but of a juſt and due 
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make the Hair of a Glaſs, or pale Green 
colour, the longer it lyes the deeper is the 


- colour : Bur if yowl have it rather a deeper 


Green; Take-a Portle of Allam Water, a-large 


| handful of Marigold Leaves, .boil them ill a 


yellow Scum ariſe ; then rake half a Pound.of 
green Coppcras, as much Verdigriſe,beat them 
into fine. Powder, put thoſe into the Allum 
Water, fer all ro cool ; then put in the Hair, 
and ler it remain till tt*'s deep.enongh coloured, 
about 12 hours; then take it out, and lay it . 
to dry. . Note, ' that the longer you permit 
Hair to be in i, it will be deeper coloured : 
Some pur.in the Hair whileſt the Liquor is hot, 
bur, .1 doubt, thar weakens the Hair; and in-- 


| deed ſo, I think, does any dying, Or colouring 


of Hair. 
How to order, chuſe, and keep Hair. 


\ 5- When you get any good Hair, imme- 
diately ſteep it 12 hours in cold Spring Warer ; 
then waſh and rinſe it very : well from Dirt , 
without ſtraining any Hairs ; then hang it up 
to dry 3 or 4 days 1n a Kirchen » bur not too 
near the Fire ; when perfectly dry, put it in 
a Bag or Caſe made of Parchment, or Paper; 

which lay in a Box, or Desk, placd in an up- 
per Room. 


How 


* 
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How to make Lines. 


F 6. When you make Lines, eſpecially 4 or 
5 of the lowermoſt links, lengths, gildards, or 
toughts, (for they are ſtiPd by all theſe Names 
in different Places and Countries ) let them be 
of the beſt Hairs, and chuſe out of the Hair 
fich as are of equal bigneſs, even, round, 
Clear, and free from galls, ſcabs and frets ; for 


ſuch a Hair will prove as ſtrong as three un- 


even, ſcabby Hairs, that are ill choſen, and 
fall of galls, or unevenncſs ; for ſich common« 
ly ſtretch altogether , or break altogether , 
which Hairs of an unequal bigneſs never do, 
but break fingly, and betray the Angler that 
rejies on. them : Thercfore when you get good 
Hair be choice and ſparing of it ; and yau may 
make_che top of your Line, and indeed all the 
Line , except 2 yards next the Hook, of a 
courſer Hair. Always let the top of your 
Line, whether in muddy or clear Waters, be 
made of white Hair; becauſe the Fiſhes Bites, 
and Line, will be far more diſcernible than if 
-It were either of black or browr Hair. 

(7. Never ſtretch or ſtrain Hairs before they 
be made into a Line ( as ſome do ) for then 


they will ſhrink, when uſed ; the ſtrongeſt and. 


beſt are eaſily eleCted by the Eye. 
d 8. To make the Line handſom,and to twiſt 
the Hair even and neat, gives it ſtrength ; for 
fone Hair be long, and another __ 
ore 
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ſhort one receives no ſtrength from the long 
one, and fo breaketh ; and then the other, as 
too weak, breaketh alſo : Therefore twiſt them 
ſlowly , and, in twiſting, keep them from en- 
tangling together, which hinders their right 
pleighting or bedding together ; and twiſt the 
Hairs neither too hard nor too ſlack, bur even, 
ſo as they may twine, and couch cloſe one 
within another, and no more; without either 
ſnarling or gaping one from another. Your 
Links may be tyed to each other with a Ft- 
ſher's knot, or, as ſome call it, a Water-knor, 
which any Angler will teach you to make. The 
mixing Hair and Silk I eſteem no ways good 
for Lines ; but if your Lines muſt be very 
ſtrong, make them all of Hair, or all of Silk, 
that is white ; becauſe its, ſtrongeſt, and will 
not rot ſo quickly as colour'd Silk. 

d'g When you have twiſted your Links,lay 
them in cold Water for one hour, then twiſt 
them over again before you tye them into a 
Line; otherwiſe a Hair or two will ſhrink, an 
be ſhorter than the reſt, at firſt Fiſhing with 
it, and is ſo much of the ſtrength of the Line 
loſt, for want of firſt watering, and then re- 
twiſting it. 

( x0. Do not arm, fix, or whip Hooks to any 
Line, either for Ground or Fly Angling, that 
conſiſts of more than three or four Links, at 
the moſt : but if the Hair be long , and the 
lowermoſt Link conſiſts of three Hairs, then 
you may Whip to one that conſiſts of two _ S 
only : 
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only: The top of the uppermoſt Link having 


a. ſmall loop, or water nooſe, you may to any 
Line put. the ſame, and as eaſily remove it ; 
there being another loop, or water nooſe, at 
the bottom of your Line. 


The length of a Dul-fly Line. 


F 11. Your Line for Dub-fly,Caſt-fly,or Ar- 
rificial. fly ( which are all one and the ſame) 
ſhould be about 3 yards longer than the Rod, 
or aimoſt twice rhe length .of the Rod, if the 
| River be not encumbred with Wood or Trees 
on its Banks ; if fo, Jet it be ſhorter, but lon- 
ger than the Rod, and let the Hair be a | whire 
or darkiſh white colour. 


The thickneſs of Caſtsfly Lines. 
( 12. To Angle for Trouts, Graylings, and 


Salmon Smelrs ( no bigger than a very large 


Herring ) with che Dub-fly ; ler the two firſt 
Links next the Hook be but of one Hair a- 
piece, but the Hair muſt be ſtrong, and of the 
thicker ends only, and choſen for the purpoſe; 
the next two Links of two Hairs, and next 
to that muſt conſiſt of three Hairs ; at the top 
whereof have a water nooſe, or loop, To pur 
your Line to ; whoſe lowermoſt Link confiſts 
of three Hairs, and has another water noofe 
at bottom, to fix your Fly- of three or four 
Links to; then Jet two of the next Links of 
your 


: 
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your Line be fonr Hairs, and ſo proceed, by 
increaſing one Hair until you -come to fix, -o0p 


ſeven Hairs, at the top ; let the fingle Hairs; 


and three or. four next Links, be' of a white, 


ha darkiſh white Colour. 


$ x3. But many think this roo ſmall,eſpecial- 
ly. where there are very large Trouts, and 
therefore for Caſt-fly Angling conſtantly ad- 
viſe two'of the firſt Links next the Hook to be 
of rwo Hairs apiece , the next above them of 
three Hairs, to which have a water nooſe; there 
two or three Hairs apiece , and then proceed 
with four, five, ſix, and ſeven, to the topmoſt 
Link. 

S$ 14. Others there are, and good Anglers 
roo, that adviſe the two Links next the Hook 
to conſiſt of three Hairs apiece ; then one 
Link of four, at top whereof to have a water 
nooſe ; then four, five, ſix, and ſeven, to the 
ropmoit Link ; which 1 like very well, if the 
River abound with large Trouts, and the Wa- 
ter either be clearing afrer Rain, or be very 
full, or ſwelled more than uſually. w 

Now, ſince you have all direftzd, make 
choice according to your skill, practice, and 
dexterity : Moſt, when they Angle with three 
Hairs next the Hook, make a water noofe on 
the top of the ſecond Link, eſpecially if the 
Hair be long. 

Yon may much advantage your ſelf in caſt- 
ing your Lines, eſpecially the Artificial'Fly- 
Line, by making the uppermoſt Link or Gil- 
dard 
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dard to confiſt of twelve or nine Hairs, and 
one or two Hairs leſs in the next Link, and fo 
abate proportionably in every Link , until 
you come to the Hook ; by this means any 
Tyro Angler will caſt a Fly well, and quickly 
become an accurate Artiſt ; and if you chance 


to faſten your Hook, and cannot come to. 


looſen it, yowll not loſe above one Gildard, 
or two at moſt, though you pull to break 
it : Becauſe the Line is fo ſtrong at the upper 
end, and you may Angle with ſtronger Lines 
at the Caſt-fly than at Ground, in a clear 
Water, for the Trout. For a clear Water at 
Ground for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon 
Smelts, never uſe a Line made otherwiſe than 
Is before directed, at Sect. 12. of this Chapter ; 
only have not above four Hairs in any one 
Link of the Line. 

Your Lines thus made, will cauſe the Rod 
and Line to be in a manner taper, from the 
very Hand to the Hook, and the Line to fall 
much better and ftraighter, and caſt your Fly 
or Bait to any certain Place your Hand and 
Eye ſhall dire, with leſs weight and violence, 
that would otherwiſe circle the Water, and 
fright away Fiſh. 


Length and thickneſs of a Line for running 


Worm, in a clear Water. 


Q 15. Anglers differ in opinion about the 
length of running Worm Line in a clear Wa- 
| ter , 
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ter, for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smelts; 
ſome would have it longer than Rod , others 
length of Rod, and a third fort, 2 yards ſhor- 
ter than Rod, which I, by my own experience, 
beſt approve of ; although each of theſe lengths 
of Line may in ſome Rivers and Seaſons be 
more proper than other ; as the Line Jonger 


than Rod, when the Water is exceeding bright 


and low, is beſt ; for thickneſs, let the two or 
three lowermoſt Links or Lengths be of one 
Hair apiece , and- then proceed as is before 
directed for Caſt-fly Line, at Sect. 12. of this 
Chapter : But let no part of this Line be above 
four Hairs in thickneſs, in any one Link. Let 
the Hair be of a white colour, or rather a 
duskiſh white colour, not perfeAly white. 


Length and thickneſs of running Line for © 
muddy Water. 


d 16. Let the Line for running Worm in 
muddy Water, the three lowermoſt Links ac 
leaſt, be of Cheſnut, Brown, or Sorrel colour, 
and from Hook upwards, the thickneſs of the 
Line before directed, at the 14. Sect: of this 
Chapter, and bur half length of Rod. 


The Float or Cork Lines length and thickneſs. 


$ 17. The Lihe for Float Angle ſhould be 
made as that directed at the 14. Sect. of this 


Chapter for thickneſs ; but ſhould be as long, . 
or 
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or rather longer than the Rod for Rivers, bur 
ſhorter. than the Rod for Ponds, Pits, Mears, 
and ſtanding Waters, and the colour of three 
or four lowermoit Links, according to the 
colour of the Water ; that is, a Cheſnut, Sor- 
re], or Brown colour, for a muddy Water ; ; 
bur a dark white, or grey, for clear Rivers 
and Waters. 


The Pilling Line. 


bY 18. The Dibbing Line ſhould be of the ſame 
length and thickneſs of -a Line. for running 


Worm, in a muddy - Water; or-it may:-be.a 


Hair or two thicker, . becauſe liccle of the Line 
comes into the Water : And in this way of 
Angling you may expect the biggeſt Fiſh ; and 
wanting length to give him Line, after he is 
{truck, you mult be ford to-rug for't ; yer 
ſometimes this Line may be as long as Rod, 

or near it, if a gentle Wind blow from the 
_. Bank yon tand on. | 

| $19.1 have often for the Ground Angle made 
my Links of three Hairs to conſiſt of two Hairs, 
ofa Sorrel, Brown, or Cheſnut colour, 'and 
one of Whire, ſom=times two. White Hairs and 
one Hair of Cheſnut, Sorrel, or Brown co- 
Tour'd Hair, and do like. it very vel. : 

(\ 20. Ar the bottom of every Line have a 


ſmall water nooſe, or loop, that you may hang | 


a Hook of any ſize, whip*d to a Line, conſiſt- 
| ng of cwo or three Links; ar change Sor 
ook, 


an 
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Hook, and two or three lowermoſt Links, as 
you pleaſe. If it be. a Line of one Hair nexc 
Hook, let the nooſe be at a Link of three 
Hairs ; if a Line of three Hairs next Hook, let 
the water nooſe be at a Link conſiſting of fouc 
Hairs. 

I have been the more preciſe in deſcribing 
the Lines, becauſe many Anglers underſtand 
them not, and, to their no ſmall prejudice, are 
very careleſs therein ; For good and neat 
Tackle much conduces to his Sport, eſpecially 
in Angling for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon 
Smelts, in clear Rivers. | 


The trowling Line. 


( 2x. Let the trowligg Line be made of four 
or fix fold of Hemp Yarn, finely Spun of the 
beſt Hemp, and let the folds be neatly twiſted 
together ; its length ſhould be 20 or 30 yards 
long, and have alſo 3 yards next the Hook of 
ſtrong white Silk neatly made. Some uſe 
green or sky coloured Silk , and fome make 
the rrowling Line all of Silk, either green or 
Sky colour'd. | 


Barbel and C hub Line. 


$-22. The Barbel and Chub Lines muſt be 
very ſtrong, ſeven Hairs at leaſt next Hook, 
and twelve at top of the Line; ſome uſe a Line 
of Silk that is white, becauſe white Silk 1s al- 
C ways 
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ways  firongeſt, and not ſo apt to rot as others; 
- and ſome uſe green or sky colourd Silk. 
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of iboks, Floats, Leading Lines, 
Plumbs, and the reſt if Ly 
angler s Tackle: 


PHE beſt Hooks are made by one Mr. Der- 

0 that lives about YNeland in Yorkſhire, 

and by fobn Perkin, and William Perkin, that 

live in Sadleworth in Yorkſhire ; which three 
Perſons : are. very exceliant Trout Anglers. 


Hooks. 


\ x. P' Wyer of the eats ſhould be ſmall, 
and ſuch-as will not ſtretch ; the Points fo well 
temper'd; that they*ll not become dull- with 
Fiſhing, bur ſtill preſerve their keenneſs ; all 
which Denton's Hooks will perform. 

The London Hooks are of too thick a Wyer, 
and of toor open, and ill contrived compals; 
which, although they may ſerve or ſuit for a 
River abounding with Weeds, by reaſon of 
the wideneſs of their compaſs-or bent, being 
ſomething more eaſily to be looſed when en- 


tangled with Weeds, which is all they are 
good 
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good for ; nevertheleſs I totally reject them 
in Fiſhing with Dub-fly, or in ſtony Rivers, 
by reaſon they will become ſpeedily dull ; 
and for'that a Fiſh will quickly get off the 
Hook, by reaſon of their open bent. 

( 2. Let the Hooks be long inthe ſhank, and 


of a compaſs ſomewhat inclining to roundneſs, 
but the point muſt: ſtand even and ſtraight, 


and the bending muſt be in the ſhank ; for if 
the ſhank be ſtraight, the point will hang-out- 
ward, though when ſer on it ſtand right , yet 
it will, after the taking of a few Fiſh, cauſe 
the Hair at the end of the ſhank to ſtand bent, 
and conſequently the point of the Hook to 
hang dire&tly upwards. 

( 3. Whether you Angle at top or bottom, 
proportion your Hooks for ſtrength and com- 
paſs to the number of the Hairs you Angle 
with next Hook ; and uſe not a ſmall Hook to 


" great Baits, nor a great Hook to ſmall Baits. 


Barbels and Chubs muſt have large Hooks, 
but Pearches, Carps, Tenches, Breams, and 
Eels, Hooks of a far leſs ſize, not too large. 
Troats in 'clear Waters, and Graylings, Sal- 
mon Smelts, Roches, Dates, Rufts, and Gud- 
geons, muſt be Angled for with ſmall Hooks : 
And although many uſe great Hooks for 
Trouts, in: muddy Waters eſpecially, yet it's 
not ſo ſure'a way as to Angle with ſmall ones, 
and experience Will convince you of the in- 
convenience of great Hooks ; but the great 
Salmon muſt have a large and ſtrong Hook. 

C 2 Whip- 
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Whipping Hooks. 


I 4. When yon; ſet on the Hook (which is 
ſtiPd arming, fixing, or whipping Hooks ) do 
it with ſmall but ſtrong Silk, well rubbed with 
Shoomakers Wax , and lay your Hair on the 
inſide of the Hook ; for, if on the outſide, the 
Silk will cut and fret it aſunder, and it 1s not 
ſo apt to ſtrike Fiſh : And to avoid the fretting 
of the Hair, by the Hook on the inſide , ſmooth 
all the Hook on a Whet-ſtone, from the inſide 
to the back of the Hook ſlope-ways, and from 
a Straws breadth, below the top of the Hook, 
wrap the Silk about the bare Hook, until you 
come to the top of the ſhank ; then lay your 
Line on the inſide, and whip with your Silk 
downwards, until you arrive almoſt -at the 
bent of the Hook, and then cut off the end 
of the Gildard, and faſten. 

Whip your Hooks for Angling with Worms, 
with red colourd Silk ; but for Paſte, Cod- 
bait, and other whitiſh Baits, with white co- 
loud Silk; and feme do it with a white or 

red colourd Hair, and ſome with Flax or 
Hemp : Bur ſtrong and ſmall Silk I like 
beſt. ores 
' How to arm a briſtled Hook you will ſee 
hereafter, when we diſcourſe of Cod-baits. 


Propor- 
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P roportion of Hooks. 


Hooks for Dub-fly generally ſhould be 
ſmaſl, ſo for Cod-bait, but larger for Worms; 
yet I like: nor Angling at Worm, eſpecially i in 
a clear Water , with ſo large a Hook as 
ſome do. 


nies Of Floats. 


$ 5. Floats:ſhould evermore be of Cork for 
Rites; but Quills and Pens are beſt for Pits, 


Ponds, Mears, and ſtanding Waters, { being 


not able to bear the ſtrong Streams in Rivers) 
and Anpling near top-in- very flow Rivers, 
and eſpecially with Paſts or tender Baits. 

( 6. Obtain the beſt Cork you can without 
flaws, or holes, bore the Cork through with 
a ſmall hot Iron, then put into it a Quill of a 


fit Proportion, neither too large to ſplit it, or 


ſo-ſmall' to ſlip out, but as it may Rick in 
very Cloſely ; then pare ( either with a ſharp 
Pen-knife or Rafor) the Cork into the form of a 
Pyramid, ſmall Pear, Egg, or Nutmeg , and 
into What bigneſs you' pleaſe ; then upon a 
ſmall' Grind-ſtone , or with a Pumice-ſtone , 
make it compleat : for you cannot pare it fo 
ſmooth as yon may grind it , and have Corks 
of all ſizes. 

(7. After you have ſhaped your Cork, bore 
with a ſmall hot Iron a hole from end to end, 
| C 3 through 
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through the midft thereof, into that hole thruſt 
a Quill, and cut the: Quill off even with the 
Cork at each end, and through the Quill 
draw the Line, and faſten them both together 
with a Wedg of the uppermoſt bard. end of 


—_— 


the Gooſe Quill, the Feather being ſtript « off; | 


let the Wedg be '2 inches. long, and. white, 


which will be beſt diſcernable ; then, - place 


the ſinaller end of the Cork towards the 
Hook, and the bigger towards the Rod, that 
the ſmaller end ſinking down with the Hook, 
the bigger may float aloft, and bear the Wedg 
dire&tly erect ; which;; when |pulPd under the 
ſurface of the Water, is. the. certain ſignal of 
the Fiſhes /biting, unleſs.by accident-the Hook 
or Line become entangled, or ſtayed: by ſome 
Stone, :piece-of Wood, or: Weeds. , * 

C 8: Cork, in form of a Nutmeg. or Egg, 


being biggeſt 1 in;the midſt ,, and ſmall 'at each 


end,. is a. little apter to fink, and will not carry 
ſo weighty a plumb. of Lead; yet .on, clear 
bottoms, and Angling, with Bait fome diſtance 
from\Ground, and. in flow running Rivers,. it 
will do very- well, and better than others. 

( 9. Furniſh yourſelf with Corks. and Quills 
of all, fizes, and let the . Cork be fo:poized 
with Lead, on the Line, that the Quill which 
isin it, being about .2 inches. long, will ſwim 
| upright ; and fo juſtly -and equally balanced 
| | with Lead, that the leaſt bite or Lg will 
ſink the Cork. MH 


Leading 
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Leading Lines. 


( Io. For Leading Lines, I account the finall 
round Pellet or Lead-ſhot beſt , eſpecially for 
ſtony Rivers and running Line, let-it be clo-- 
ven, and neatly cloſed about your Line;: and 
let not above two plumbs be on the Line at 
once, an inch and a - half, or 2 inches diſtant 
from each other, and the lowermoft: plumb 
about 7 or 8 inches diſtant frons the Hook, 
fora rniinning Line, /either in a clear or muddy: 
Water, but 9 or Io inches of Hook for a'float 
Line': But if the River run on a Sandy bottom, 
and be full of Wood, with . few.: Stones , 
Plumbs, or Lead, in Shape of a Diamond, or 
of a Barley Corn, or of an Oval form, is beſt, 
the ends being ſmooth-'and cloſe laid down, 
either for a muddy: Water or float;Angling; 
Many; when they Angle amongſt Weeds, place 
their» Lead on the*/ſhank: of! the, Hooks: and 
conceive. it not ſo-apt'to. entangle:on-them/- 

$ xx. When you! Angle. with the running 
Line, let the Line have as niuch Lead+as|awill 
fit the Stream and Riyer.in which you Angle, 
and no more ; viz. more in a great trouble- 
ſom and rough Water and Stream; than: in a 
ſmaller that is calmer and quieter;;;asi near as 
may: be, ..ſo much as;; will; ſink the Bait to: the 
bottom, and will permit/the ſame to þ& kept in 
motion, by continually rowling on theGround, 
-2d no more. This Rule is to be obſerved in 

6 G4 float 
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float Angling in Rivers. Some cover their 
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Lead on their Lines with Shoomaker's Wax as 


thin as may be. 

(I x2,” As the day increaſes, your Pellet or 
Plumb of Lead may be lefler ; for that will 
carry readily at five a Clock in the morning 
at running 'Line, which will ſink -and-- faften 
the Line at nine a Clock : For in Droughts 
Rivers: gerierally abate, as heat increaſes. 

- When yon Angle in a very ſtony River that's 
clear,' with the running Line, the Stones are 
apt-to:rub the ſmall Pellet or Lead bright, and 
that ſcares away the Fiſh ; therefore, when. it 
does ſo, remove the bright Lead, and put. on 

other Lead that is black... ih =d-4 
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$13. Ina Piſtol Buflet, make a hole through 
it, and' put therein a ſtrong Thread twitfted ; 
and, ; when occaſion is, hang this on the Hook, 
to try:the depth of the River or Pond; eſpe- 
cially-when you Angle with the Float, and: the 
Bait'iis: to: be near the! bottom, or bur juſt 


touch 1&5 * 
oo Rn. 


F x4. Procure a little Whetſtone about two | 


inches” long, one . quarter” of an inch ſquare, 
which is:far better, to: whet or ſharpert Hooks 
on, thana File, though never ſo fine or good ; 
for it either will not touch a well-remper*d 
Hook, or leave it rough, but-not ſharp: And 

| | we 
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we always, to avoid the fretting of the Hair 
by the Hook, ſmooth. all the Hook on a Whet- 


ſtone, from the inſide to the back of the Hook 
ſlope-ways. 


Line Caſes. 


I 15. Get a Caſe made of red Leather, like 
a Comb Caſe, with 12 or 14. partitions there- 
in, made of the fineſt thin Parchment, with 'a 
s| fla p to cover over the edges to prevent ho- 
> | ſing any thing out of them ; in the ſeveral par- 
1 | titions. keep Hooks ready whipt' to Lines' of 
t | ewo or three Gildards in length, and ready 
1 | leaded likewiſe, ſpare Links, Lines of all lengths 
or ſorts, Silk of all ſorts and colours, hair,and 
lingle ſtrong Hairs, Hooks. Theſe Caſes\con- 
tain much,-and lIye in a ſmall room in the 
| | Pocket; in one of theſe Caſes you may- put” 
; | all your : tackle ready fixt forthe running Line 
, | in a muddy and clear Water; in another, all 
- | the tackle for the ground Angling with Float; 
| in another (which muſt be large ) the Angling 
| tackle for great Fiſh, as Chub, Barbel, great 
Salmon ;'in another, your Angling tackle for 
Pike, which muſt likewiſe be ver y large : So' 
that when you travel from home, you may 
| Angle any where for moſt ſorts of Fiſh at 
ground, if you carry but a good Rod with 
you made of Haſſe, and the pieces put 
into each other, and it will ſerve for a walking 
Staff; ſuch as theſe you may buy ready made 
In i London, and other places. - 
Hov 
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How fo to hep Cod-baits, &e. 


< ny Make Bags of Linnen and Woollen t to 
keep and carry all ſorts of Baits in ; alſo a 
Plece of Cane, with holes bord therein, to 
keep Caterpillars, Palmers, Woolbeds, natural 
Flies, Bobs, or any ſort of Inſes; a Horn 
for Gentles ; Boxes of diverſe ſizes. to carry 
Hooks, Silk, Lead, Thread, Corks, Floats. of 
Quills, Shoomaker* s Wax, and Dub- flies- in; 
alfÞ. have a neat and ſharp Pen-knife. The 
following way is eſteemed. a ſecret ,: and the 
beſt. way 'to'carry and keep Cod-baits, Cater- 
pillars, Clap-baits, natural Flies, .and Oak- 


worm in, for tqg'give Cod-baits Warter i is ſoon. 


to rot them, becauſe they are as, well. kept in; 
a; piece of withy Bark, that ſome of them will 
live itherein to be:turn'd to Flies: ?Tis. thus, 
cut a_round Bough: of fine green. bark*d  Wi- 
_ thy, about the thickneſs of half ones Arm, and 
taking the Bark clear..off, about; a foot in 
length , turn both ends rogether from: the 
middle, and let them infold within each other, 
and then tye. it with a-String on:theirop, and 
ſtop it- with a Cork or piece of Stick ; in this 
pur the aforeſaid Baits, and every Night lay 
It in the Graſs, and uſe i it next Day, or let it 
hte. until you have occafion' for them : The 
Pew preferves them;' and makes them ſcour 
ard- thrive. Thus you may keep Cod-baits, 
 Graſhoppers, &c. for the moiſture of the Bark 
contri- 
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contributes much to their preſervation, yet it's 
convenient to bore ſmall holes in it for their 
better perſpiration, although the bark be very 


POTOUS. 
The Landing Net and Hook, 


( 17. Have a ſmall long Pole made with a 
Loop at the end, like a Water-nooſe, to which. 


faſten a ſmall Net to Land great Fiſh, with- 


out which yowll be in danger to loſe them : 
But if you Angle for Pike, Barbe], Chevin, or 
great Salmons, get. a large Hook, calPd a 
landing ' Hook, with a - Screw at the end to 
{crew into a Socket, fixed at the end of a 
long Pole, to ſtrike into the mouth” or any 


j part of the Fiſh, to draw them to Land. 


You may alſo fit to the ſame Socket and 
Pole two other Hooks, one ſharp to cut Weeds 
away, the other to pull out Wood. 


The Panier. 


( 18. Let the Panier be light, made of peePd 
willow Twigs, neatly.work'd up. 


Materials for the Angler to carry 
| with. him, 


$ 19. Carry. with you all forts of Hooks, 
Lines, Links ready twiſted, Hair, Silk of di- 
verſe colours, ſmall but ſtrong Thread, Leads, 
Plummets, 
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Plommen, Floats of all forts and ſizes, Shoo- 
makers Wax, Pen-knife, Whet-ſtone, Line-ca- 


ſes, Worm-bags, Hooks, Boxes, Hooks ready 


fixt to Lines of two or three Links or Gildards 
in length, Baits, Flies, Dubbing-bag , Worm- 


bags , Horn for Gentles , a neat and ſharp 


pair of TY and Rod. 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Baits. 


Sr, T FAving inftracted our Angler with 

; What Tackle to be accoutred , the 
next Diſcourſe directs him how to find; order, 
manage, keep and preſerve all forts of natu- 
ral Baits ; which generally are Inſetts, or 
Creatures bred of Putrefaction , and are a 
imall, fleſhleſs and: bloodleſs Vermin, divided 
(in ſome fort ) between the Head, Body and 
Belly, as an Ant, Fly, 'Bee, &c. under which 
the Earth-worm , Caterpillar, &«c. are allo 
comprehended. Firſt , he's to obſerve that 
Earth-worms are a general Bait for all ſorts 
of Fiſh whatſoever, and that they and Gen- 
tles continue in Seaſon the whole Year ; the 
Earth-bob from Martinmas until almoſt May 
Day ; and the Cow-turd-bob from May Day 
until Michaelmas ; Flies, Palmers, or Wooll 
| beds; 


—— 
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beds , Caterpillars, Cod-baits, and Worms 
bred on Herbs, Plants or Trees, as the Oak- 
worm, &c.. all Summer. - And know , that 
that when one ſort of Baits comes in ſeafon the 
preceding are not uſeleſs; and whenſoever 
you Angle at ground, in clear Water, have 
both Earth-worms, Cud-bait , Gentles ; and 
Bobs in readineſs with you, and in more likeli- 


, hood ſucceſs will attend your Labours : Burt if 


yougo to Angle for Trouts in a muddy Water, 
with running Line, you need only take Brand- 
lings, Gilt-tails, Tag-tails,and Meadow-worms 
with you ; ifthe three laſt are not to be eaſily 
got , then Brandlings only : And you may 
have: ſome ſcoured in Moſs and Water only, 
others, as 1s directed, with Riddle, and others 
with grave Earth : For ſometimes they?ll take 
the Worm kept one way, and ſometimes the 
other, and that all on the ſame Day, and in 
two Hours ſpace. | 

Of Worms there are diverſe ſorts; ſome bred 
in the Earth, and therefore calPd Earth- 
worms, or Worms ſimply, without any addi- 
tion ; ſuch are the Dew-worm, Red-worm, 
Brandling, Gilt-tail, Tag-tail , and Meadow- 
worm : Others are bred on Herbs, Plants or 
Trees, as Palmers or Wooll-beds, Caterpil- 
lars, Oak-worm, and Cabbage or Colewort- 
worm ; others on Excrements or ſome dead 
Fleſh , as Gentles, Waſps, &c. of all which 
this Chapter treats. 


Pew. 
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Dew-worm, Garden-worm, Lob-worm, 
or Twatchel , | 


(I 2. Are but one Worm, although called in 
different Places by all the ſaid Names, and 
irs the principal Worm for Salmons, Chevins, 
Trouts, Barbels , and Eels that are 'of the 
greateſt ſize ; but for ſmaller Fiſh, though of 
the ſame Species, 1t*s not ſo proper. Of theſe, 
ſome .be called Squirrel-tails, which have a 
red Head,'a ſtreak down the Back , and a 
broad Tail ; and theſe are eſteemed the belt, 
becauſe they are tougheſt, moſt lively, and 
live longeſt in the Water : For with a dead 
Worm you are in all probability to. catch 
little or nothing. This Worm is found in a 
Garden or Church-yard, late in a Summers 
Evening, with a Lanthorn ; or in great 
Droughts pound Walnut Leaves, and put 
the Juice thereof,  mixt with a little Water, in- 
to their holes, and it drives them out of the 
Ground. ef 


Brandling, Gilt- tails, and Red-worms, 


J 3. Are the principal Worms for all ſorts 
of Fiſh, and are generally .to be found 1n old 
Dunghills, or ſome very rotten Earth or 
Place near'to them, but uſually in Cow-dung 
or Hogs-dung rather than Horſe-dung, which 
is ſomewhat too hot and dry for them ; but 
7 the 
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the beſt are to be found in Tanners Bark 
which they caſt up in heaps afrer they hav; 
uſed it about their Leather. Theſe , eſpe 
cially the two firſt, are the prime Worms An: 
glers uſe for Tronts,, Graylings , Salmor 
Smelts, Gudgeon, Pearch, Tench and Bream ; 
theſe three laſt take the Red-worm well ſcou- 
red, very well : The Brandlings and Gilt-tails 
are taken by Trouts and Grayling,” both in 


muddy and clear Waters, but the Red-worm 


beſt in muddy Waters. Some ſay, the Brand- 
ling is the beſt Worm for a Trout, others the 
Gilt-tail ; bur if you Angle with two Worms 
on the Hook at once, as is generally uſed 
for Trouts in muddy Waters, then put both a 
Brandling and Gilt-tail on the Hook at once, 
the Gilt-rail the latter. 


Marſh or Meadow-worms 


( 4. Are got out of Marſh ground, or. the 
fertile Banks of Rivers, and is a little blewiſh, 
and ſhould be well ſcoured, and then it's both 
tough and ſprightly. *Tis a choiſe Worm in 
March, April and September , for Trouts, Sal- 
mon Smelts, Gudgeon, Grayling, Flounder, 
Breams and Pearch ; and ſome will conſtant- 
ly uſe this Worm from Candlemas until AMc- 
chaelmas, and prefer it before either Brand- 
ling or Gilt-tail; and it requires more time 
to be well ſcoured in than either Brand- 
ling or Gilt-tail, and ſhould be kept in 

| Moſ: 
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Moſs and Water, fifteen Days at leaſt, before 
uſed. _ 


T, ag-tail 


$ 5. Is a Worm of the colour of a Man's 
Hand, or a pale Fleſh colour, with a yellow 
Tag on his Tail, almoſt half an inch long : 
They are found in Marled Lands or Meadows, 
after a ſhower of Rain, or in a Morning, in 


Weather that is calm and not cold, in March. 


and April. It's a very good Worm for lrouts ; 
andthere are Anglers that affirm, that there 
1s not a better Bait in the World for a Trout, 


if you Angle with them whilſt the Water is. 


diſcoloured by Rain.; ſome commend ir like- 
wiſe for a Grayling : This Worm will not en- 
dure long ſcouring. 

y 6. Note, that the Dew-worm, Red-worm, 
and Meadow-worm will abide more ſcouring 
than any of the before-mentioned Worms , 
and are better for long keeping. 


How to order, keep, and ſcour W, orms. 


I 7. Put your Worms into very good long 
Moſs, whether white, red, or green, 1s not 
much material, - but the foft white Moſs that 
grows on ſome Heaths is beſt ; ( bur ir's dif- 
ficult to be found in fome Places and Coun- 


+ trys) waſh it well, and cleanſe it from all 


Earth and Filth, wring it very dry, then put 
your 
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your Moſs and Worms into an earthen Pot, co- 
ver it cloſe,that they crawl notout; ſer it ina 
cool place in Summer, and in Winter in a 
warm place, . that the froſt kill them not; 
every fourth Day in Summer change the Moſs, 
ance a Week in the Winter, or, at leaft, ler 
the Moſs be taken from them, and clean 
waſhed in freſh Spring-water, and ſqueezed 
betwixt your Hands till it be pretty dry, and 
then put it to them again : The longer you 
[keep them, eſpecially the Lob-worm, Marſh- 
| worm and Red-worm, before you uſe them, 
the better-; ſome mingle Camomil or Fennel 
with the Moſs. Clean ſcouring Worms makes 
. [them redder , clearer, tougher , ſprightlier, 
live long on the Hook, and keep colour, and 
conſequently more deſi rable by Fiſh. If you 
be in haſte, a little' Bole-armoniack put to 
them wHl further your deſire, and make them 
ſcour in a ſhort time : Or you may put the 
Dew-worm, Red-worm, three or four Hours 
in Water, and they will ſcour themſelves; but 
be very weak, yet a few Hours in good Moſs 
will recover them ; - then obſerve when the 
Knot near the middle of the Brandling begins 
to ſwell; he's Sick, and, if not well look'd to, 
Is near Death ; but, leſt they die, you may 
feed them with Crumbs of Bread and Milk, 
or fine Flower and Milk, or the Yolk of an 
Egg and ſweat Cream coagulated over the 
Eire, give them a little and- often. 

Or, if you be in haſte, þ Mt your — 
Galt- 
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Gilt-tails, &*c. into Moſs that's exceeding. wet, 
and it will quickly ſcour them, but not keep 
them long ; but when” you go to Angle, re- 
move them into Moſs, out of which the Water 
is very well wrung'or ſqueezed. 
Some wet their 'Mofs very well in ſweet 
Milk; or, which is far better, Ale-wort C in 


which there has been. rio Hops ) and then 
ſqueeze it pretty well, and over-night put the 


— 


Worms therein they. intend to uſe the next} 


day , and think Fiſh like them berter ; but 


the Worms muſt not reſt long!in che Moſs thus] 


wet in Milk or Ale-wort, in regard it will 
much ſwell them, and in twenty four Hours 
ſpoil them ; bur if you pat'them in freſh Moſs 
and Water , when "you have finiſhed your 
days Angling, it will well revive and recover 
them. 


' Moſe, and good ſtore of Earth caſt out of a 
Grave; the Jeſs time the party hath been bu- 
ried the better, and put them in freſh Moſs, 
and ſome of this Earth, when they go to An- 
gle, and thoſe that pe this much, boaft of its 
* excellency in alluring Fiſh. I know ſome 1n- 
genious Anglers that-in the Spring, and for a 
muddy Water, uſe to ſhave Riddle or red 
Oker ( with which People in Lancaſhire uſe to 
mark their Sheep ) into the Moſs they keep 
their Worms in , and ſometimes thoſe Baits 
will be taken eagerly , When | the brighter 
( thar is, thoſe kept in Moſs and Water only ) 


Others, and expert Anglers, keep them in| 


will 


. . 
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will not at all be taken, and perhaps within 
an Hour again the bright ones will be taken, 
and the radled Worms refuſed. Now fince afl 
rj ways are diſcovered to you for keeping and 
ordering your Wortms, elect that way which 
«| Experience affures you to be the beſt; only 
nf this let me obſerve, that if I could otherwiſe 
nfl help ic, I would never have my Brandlings or 
Gilr-tails kept in Moſs, and the Water well 
ſqueezed our of it, ( which way I only uſe ) 
leis than 48 Hours, or above To Days ; but 
Joften Angle with them when they are not 
ſcoured 18 Hours, but *cis not ſo good. 


Palmer-worm ; Palmer-fly, Wook-bed, 
aud Cankers, 


nl. $8. Are all one Worm, bred on Herbs , 
al Plants, or Trees, and is, if not a perfect Cat- 
. | terpillar, yet a ſpecies thereof; theſe are 
; | rough and woolly on the outward parts, 
- | hence by ſome called Wooll-beds, and are. 
gs | good Baits either for Trout, Chub, Grayling, 
| Roch, or Dace ; Palmer-fly and May-fly are 
the very- ground or foundation of all Fly 
Angling. | 


Catter- 
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Catterpillars, Oak-worm ,, Cabbage-worm , j 
Colewort-worm or Grub , Crabtree-wory | _ 
or Fack - . y 


Are Worms bred on Herbs, Plants or ff Ic 
Trees, and may be kept with the Leaves offi ai 
thoſe Trees, Herbs or Plants on which they 
_ are bred, by renewing the Leaves often in afſ tr 
Day, and putting in freſh inftead of the old w 
ones : The Boxes they are kept in ſhould haveſſ to 
a few ſmall holes bored therein, to let inf ar 
Air, but you may keep them beſt as is already 
directed, Cap. 3. Sect. 16. in withy Bark. |} Ia 

Theſe are good Baits-fer Chub, Roch, Dacefſj Le 
and Trout, e&c. and Fiſh bite much better at} C 
the Oak-worm, or any Worm bred on Herbs, | de 
Plants or Trees, if you Angle with the ſamef| th 
when they ſhew themſelves on the top of thefſ ſh: 
Water, ( as with the natural Fly) than if youf to! 
nſe it urder.; for when a gale of Wind ſhakethy in 
the Trees, the Worms fall into the Water, | ha 
and preſently riſe and float- on the top ,f] no 
"Where Fiſh riſe at them as at Flies ; and in-f| on 
deed: they ſink not till toſt and beaten by theſſ in 
Waves or Stream, and ſo they die and lofef all 
their native-colour, and then the Fiſh ( as you life 
may perceive by thoſe on your Hook ) va-ſ| pot 
lue them not; although theſe ſort. of Baits] bre 
are taken by Roeh, Dace and Chub, well at 
tre top of the Water, yet you may Angle 

| I8 1- 
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18 inches, or lower, within the VVater, and 
they do very well.; or you may put one on 
the point of a Dab-fly Hook , and dib with it, 
or dib with the Aſh-fly and one of theſe on the 
point of the Hook for Trouts. The Oak-worm 
isa very good Bait , and of a fine Green co- 
lour, and in. Ponds is a Murtherer of Roch 
and Dace. 

To get theſe Baits, beat on an Oak, Crab- 
tre2, or Haw-thory, that grows over an High- 
way or bare Place, and they?ll fall for you 


to gather; or go to Cabbages or Coleworts,&*c. 


and there ſeek for them. 

Some think the Palmer-worm, Catterpil- 
lar, ec. are bred from a Dew left on the 
Leaves of Trees, Herbs, Plants or Flowers, 
Coleworts or Cabbages, which being con- 
denſed by the Suns generative heat, do in 
three days becom? living Creatures, of ſeveral 
ſhapes and colours, ſome being hard and 


tough, ſome ſmooth and ſoft, ſome are horned 


in their Head, ſome in their Tail, and ſome 
have none; ſome have Hair on them , ſome 
none; and ſome of them are ſaid to be bred 
on the Eggs or Spawn of the Catterpillar, and 
in time turn to be Butter-flies ;, and generally 
all Flies, being bred of putrefaCtion, rcceive 
life, or vivify, as the Suns heat. furthers or dif- 
poſes the ſeminal Vertue, by which they are 
bred, unto animation. | 


D 3 Bobs 
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d 9. Are of two ſorts, the one found or bred || Be 
in mellow, reſty, heathy, ſandy, light Soils, th 
and gathered after the: Plow when the Land | m 
is firſt broke up from Grazing, ( and is call'd | fo: 
the Earth-bob , White-grub, or White-bair ) | ne 
 andisa Worm as big as two Maggots, hath Þ| C: 
a red Head, and is all fofr, and full of whitiſh | wi 
Guts; you may eaſily know in what Grounds 
moſt are, for there the Crows will be Wat- 
Ching , and follow the Plow very cloſe; or 
you your ſelf may dig one Spade graft deep 
in ſandy, heathy Ground , that has lainf} C 
_ Jong reſt from the Plow, and find ſufficient || &* 
of chem. - ot! 

Theſe are a choice Bait from the Firſt off Cl 
November until after mid April for Chub, Roch, || Ba 
Dace, Salmon Smelts, Trour, Bream, Tench| ba 
and Carp. br 

When you gather theſe, put them into af] Pa 
Pot or Firkin, with ſufficient of the Soll they uſt 
were bred in, to preſerve them, then ſtop theſ Tt 
Veſſel exceeding cloſe, or all will ſpoil ; ſer} an 
them where neither Wind .nor Froſt may inf} D: 
the leaſt offend them , and they'll keep all|| it 
Winter for your uſe, and fo yowll always bef| 
ready furniſhed. | 

Some, in the Morning they go to Angle, boil Wl 
thoſe they intend ro uſe that Day in Milk -orf} G1 
Water, one or two Minutes., and then pour 
| | them 
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them on a Sieve, bur they'll not keep after 
boiling above two Days: In like manner, you 
may boil the brood of Waſps, Hornets, Humble 
Bees, &c. and they'll thereby become ſome- 
thing tougher, and look well on the Hook, as 
more plump, white, and be more tough'; and 
ſome put theſe Baits in a little Earth and Ho- 
ney, the Day before they Angle with them,for 
Carp or Bream, &c. or put them in a Box 
with Gum Ivy. 


Cow=turd-bob, or C lap-bait. 


$ To. The other Bob is found under © a 
Cow-turd' (from about May-day until Michas 
edmas) that reſts on ſuch a Ground as the 
other is found in, and is alſo called a 
Clap-bair in ſome places ; *tis an excellent 
Bait for Trout, if you Angle with it as a Cod- 
bait is nſed, on the top of the Water with a 
briſtled Hook, only you may ſometimes put a 
pair of Artificial Wings and Head, ſuch as is 
uſed for the Dub-fly, on the top of the Hook. 
This Bait is almoſt lixe a Gentle, but bigger, 
and 1s kept in wet Moſs, but above 3 or 4 
Days it will not keep in Moſs ; therefore keep 
It as you are directed to keep a Cod-bait, at 
chap. 3. Sett. 16. in withy Bark. 

| Fiſh of all forts likewiſe rake the Clap-bair, 
within the Water, as the Trout, Salmon Smelr, 
Grayling, Chub, Roch, Dace, Carp, Bream, 
Tench, &c. For Trout and Salmon Smelr, 
D 4 | think 
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I think, you may imitate it with yellow Bees- 
wax, and Angle at top therewith ; having an 
Artificial, or Dub-head and Wings at top of 
the Hook. 


|  Cod-bait, Cadiſ-worm, Cad-bait, or Caſe- 
| worm = 


I IT. Are all one and the ſame Bait, and of 
| theſe there are 2 ſorts, ſome ſa 3, one bred 


under Stones that lie a little hollow in ſhallow | 


Rivers, or ſmall Brooks, in a very fine Gravel- 
ly Caſe, or Husk; theſe are yellow when ripe; 
and are the beft ſort of Cod-bait, and are big- 
ger than a Gentle; having a Black, or, at 
leaſt, a blackiſh Head. | 

The other ſort are found in Pits, Ponds, 


flow-running Rivers, or Ditches, in Caſes, or | 


Husks of Water-weeds , ' Sticks, Straw , or 
Ruſhes; and are callPd by ſome, a Straw- 
worm, or Ruficoat. Both theſe ſorts are ex- 
cellent Baits for Trouts, Graylings, and moſt 
ſorts of Fifh, as Carp, Tench, Bream, Chub, 
Roch, Dace, Salmon Smelts, and Bleak. 

The green Sort breed in Pits, Ponds, and 
Ditches, are found in March, before the yel- 
low ones come; the other yellow ſort come 
jn May, or the end of April, and are out of 
veaſon in Fuly; a third fort, but ſmaller, come 
1n again in Auguſt. 


d 12. Theſe 
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I 12. Theſe Cod-baits cannot endure the 
Wind and Cold; therefore keep them in a 
thick woollen Bag with ſome moiſt Gravel, or 
Sand amongſt them, got out of the ſame Ri- 
ver, Rill, or Brook, the Cod-baits you get were 
bred in; wet them once a Day if in the Houſe, 
but oftner m hot Weather z when you carry 
them forth, fill the Bag full of Water, then 


* hold the mouth cloſe, that they drop not our, 


and- ſo let the Water run from them : Thus 
they have. been kept 3 Weeks: Or you may 


- put them in an earthen Pot full of Water, with 


ſome of the Gravel they were bred in, at the ' 
bottom, and take them forth into your Bag 
as you have occaſion to uſe them : But the 
beſt way of keeping them 1s as before is dire- 
Cted at chap. 3. ſec. 16. | 


Various Ways of Angling with the 
Cod-bait. 


d 13. One may Angle ſeveral ways with 


| Cod-baits, cither at bottom-with a Float, or 


within a Foot of the bottom at mid-water, or 
at top: Bur if in a clear Water for the Trour, 
Grayling, or Salmon Smelt, uſe fine and ſmal- 
leſt Lines never above one Hair for 2 or 3 
Lengths next Hook, ec. Your Lines are to 
be almoſt lergth of Rod,and very light Leaded, 
if you Argle within the Water : Sometimes 
you may (when you uſe a Float ) put on 2 
og | OF 
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or 3 together; and ſometimes Cod-bair, to 
very great effect, is joyr'd with a Worm, and 
ſometimes to an Artificial Fly to cover the 
point of the Hook ; and ſometimes it's put on 
the point of a Hook after an Oak Fly, and 
then they dib with it, or, which I like better, 
to let them ſink 9 or 10 Inches within the Wa- 
ter, continually raiſing, and gently moving it 


up and down within the Water, and at top. + 


Some ſay Cod-bait, when uſed by it ſelf, is al- 
ways to be Angled with at the bottem, and 
with the fineſt Tackle; and that it is for all 
times of the Year the moſt holding Bait of all 
other whatever, both for Trout, Salmon Smelr 
and Grayling: Others there are, that affirm, 
the beſt way to Angle with the Cod-bait, is to 
fiſh with it on the top of the Water fo Trour, 
Grayling, or Salmon Smelt, as you do with 
the Fly ;. and it muſt ſtand on the ſhank of 
the Hook, as doth the Artificial Fly ( for if it 
come into the bent of the Hook, the Fiſh will 
lictle or not at all value ir, nor if you pull the 
blew Gut out of it ) and co make it keep that 
place, you muſt, when you ſet on, or whip 
your Hook, faſten a fiiit Horſe-hair, or Hogs- 
briſtle under the Silk, with the end ſtanding 
out about a Straws breadth at the head of the 
Hook, from under the' Silk, and pointing to- 
wards the Line ( which, by the way, let me 

_ xgell you, is calPd a briftled Hook when thus 
arid or whip'd; ) and this will keep it either 
from flipping totally oft, or frem ſliding back 
| into 
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into the bent of the Hook, by which means 
your whipping would be left naked and bare, 
and 1s neither ſo ſlightly, nor ſo likely to be 
taken ; to remedy which ( becauſe it often fo 


falls out ) ſome always whip the Hook they 
deſign for this Bait,with the whiteit Horſe-hair, 


Which: it ſelf will reſemble and ſhine like thar 


Bair, and conſequently do more good, or leſs 
harm than whipping wich Silk or any orher 


colour : Thus uſed, it's an excellent Bait for a 


Trout, Salmon Smelc or Grayling. You may, 


of you pleaſe, place a ſmall ſlender Lead up- 


on the ſhank of che Hook, to ſink the Bair, and 
draw the Cod-bait over the Lead. You may 
alſo uſe to Angle with a Cod-bait, as a Dub- - 
fly, if you put on the very top of the ſhani 
of the Hook, a pair of Artificial Wings, and a 


 lictle below,a Briſtle, to keep up the Bait from 


ſlipping back. 
Artificial Cod: bait. 


You may make, for Tronts and Saimon 
Smelts,an Artificial,or Counterfeit Cod-bait, by 
making the body of yellow Becs-wax, and the 
Head of black dubbing and black S11k ; or you 
may do it by making the body of vellow Waſh- 
leather, or rather Shammy, or Buff, and the 
head of black Silk. 

Some Perſons make the Cnterfeit Cod-bair 
of yellow Bees-wax, with an Artificial black 
dub*d head, and a pair of Wings at the head, 
and 
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and Angle therewith as at the Dub-fly. If you 
1mitate the Cod-bait with yellow Bees-wax,and 

make the head of black dubbing and black Silk, 

and performthe ſame very artificially, it's anin- 

comparable Bait for Trouts and Salmon Smelts. | p! 
Theſe you may often let fink to the bottom, | T 
and immediately raiſe again to the top. Some || ri 
melt yellow Bees-wax, and therein dip a yel- || is 
low Crewel often, and then wrap this about *Þ| *c 
the ſhank of the Hook, and put a head on, as 
before is taught, &c. And ſome mak? uſe of 
a piece of a ſmall yellow Wax-candle, to imi- 
rate the Cod-bait, and put a dub'd Head and 
Wings on the top of the Hook. 

Thoſe Cod-baits that are Natural, are moſt 
excellent Baits for Trouts, Graylings, Salmon 
Smelts, Chnbs, Roch, Dace, Pearch, Carp, 
$ench, Ruff, Bream and Bleak ; and the Ar- 
tificial Cod-bait is for Trouts and Salmon Smelts 
only ; and Trouts take the Cod-bait in clear 
Waters only, but never in muddy Waters; fo 
do Salmon Smelts. 

You may bait the Natural Cod-bait,as is di- 
rected for the Bark-worm, in the nexc /e&, if 
you uſe but one only. Cod-baits, when they 
are full ripe, turn-into Flies of ſeveral ſorts, 
as the Cod-baits are, eſpecially into the Green- 
drake, &c. | 
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Bark-worm, or Aſh-grub 


( 14. Are afl one and the fame, and are 
plump, milk-white, bent round from Head to 
Tail, and exceeding tender, With a red __— 
reſembling a young Dore, or Humble-bee ; 
is in Seaſon all the Year, eſpecially from be 


*chaelmas until mid May or Fane. It's the moſt 


proper Bait ſave any but the Fly and Cod- 
' bait, for the Grayling; and Chub, Roch and 
Dace will hkewiſe take it. 

It's found under the Bark of an Oak, Aſh, 
Alder or Birch, eſpecially if they lie a Year, or 
more after they are fallen: Likewiſe it's found 


1n the body of a rotted Alder, it you break it 


with an Axe; but be careful only to ſhake the 
Tree in pieces with beating, and cruſh not the 
Worm; you may alſo find it under the Bark of 
the ſtump of a Tree, if decayed. 

He is very terder, therefore to be baited on - 
fuch a brifiled Hook as before is direQed for 
the Cod-bait; and he's to be baited thus, wiz. 
The Hook is to be puty in under the Head or 
Chaps of the Bair, and guided down the mid- 
dle of the Belly, without ſuffering it to peep 
out by the way, (for then it will ifive out Wa- 
ter and miik, til] nothing but the Skin remain, 
and the bent of the Hook will appear black 
through it) til] the point of the Hook come 
ſo low, that the head-of the Bait may reſt 
and ſtick on the Briltie that comes out to hold 
un ; 
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; by which means it can neither ſl p of it ſelf, 
os Sou will the force of the Stream, nor quick 
pulling out on any miſtake, ſtrip it off. This 
Bait is uſually kept in Wheat-bran, and 
thereby grows tougher. | 

For Grayling you are to- Angle with this 

Bait, with the ſmableſt Lines, ſuch as is dire- 
| ted for a Trout, with a running Line in a 
clear Water ; and you are always to uſe a 
Floar, and the leaſt weight of Plumb or Lead 
you can, that will but ſink, and that the 
fwiftneſs of the Stream will allow; and your 
Bait is always to be 7 or 8 Inches from the 
bottom : Bur for other Fiſh, as Chub, Roch, 
Dace, you may uſe Lines and Tackle proper 
for them, and Angle as 1s ſuitable for their 
himor. 

I am very apt to think that Tench, Bream, 
Carp and Bleak will [ikewiſe very well take 
the Aſh-grub ; but having never experienced 
chem for theſe F iſh, 'I dare not be poſitive, but 
refer you to your own Traals. 


Flag-worm, # Dock-worm 


& IF. Are all one; ro find them do thug :, 


Go to'an old Pond or Pit, where there are . 


ftore of Flags (or, as ſome call them, Sedges) 
pull ſome up by the Roots, then ſnake thoſe 
Roots in rhe Water, till all the Mud and Dirt. 
be waſhed away from them, then'amongtt rhe 
ſmall! Scrings or Fibres that grow to the Roots, 
you'll 


, 
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yowll find little Husks or Caſes of a reddiſh or 
yellowiſh, and ſome of other coJours; open 
theſe carefully with a Pin, and yow!l find in 
them a little ſmall Worm, pale, yellow, or 
white as a Gentle, but longer and flenderer, 
with rows of Feet all down his Belly, and a 
red Head. This 1s an exceeding good Bait for 
Graylings, Tench, Bream, Carp, Roch and 
Dace. I am prone likewiſe to. think 1t may 
do well for Chub, Bleak and Pearch. 

If you pull the Flags in ſander, and cut 
open the round Stalk, you'll alſo find a Worm 
like the former in the Husk, but tougher, and 
in that reſpect better : Both theſe Worms are 
to be kept in Wheat-bran, and baited on the 
briſtled - Hook, as the Aſh-grub ; and when 
you Angle for Graylings with them, uſe @ 
Float, and the ſmalleſt Lines, and the Bait to 
be 8 or 9 Inches from the Ground. A Trout 
rarely takes either Aſh-grub, or Flag-worm. 


Gentles, or Maggots. 


C 16. Gentles are kept with dead Fleſh, 
Beaſts Liver,or Suet ; or, which 1s better, keep, 
cleanſe, or ſcour them in Meal, or Whear- 
bran: You may breed them by pricking a 
Beaſts Liver full of holes; hang it in the Sun 
in Summer time, and ſet under an old courſe 
Barrel, or ſmall Firkin, with Clay and Bran 
init; into which they will drop and fall, and 


therein cleanſe themſely es, and be always 
ready 
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ready for Uſe ; and thus Gentles may be crea- 
ted until Michaelmas ; bur if you would fiſh" 
with them from Michaelmas to May-Day, then 


get a dead Cat, Kite, or other Carrion, at 
the latter: end of September, and let it be Fly- 
blown, and .when-the Gentles begin to be 
alive, ſtir, or Creep, then bury it and them 
in ſoft, moiſt Earth, deep 1 in the Ground, that 
the- Froſt' neither injure, nor kill them, and 


theyl! ſerye ro uſe till March or April follow-, 


ing, about which time they?ll turn to be Flies, 
commonly calPd Fleſh-flies. 


Gentles are ſometimes added to a Worm, 


and ſometimes put on the point off a Dub-fly 
- Hook, for Salmon Smelts, but moſt common- 
ly they are uſed by themſelves, and that two 
or three on the Hook at a time; ſometimes 
when you go to: fiſh with Gentles, . put them 
in a Horn (wherein are ſmall holes bored to 
let in Air) with ſome Wheat-bran only; and 
ſome ſhave ſome' of a Barber's Sweet-waſh 
Ball inco the Bran; but the belt things to par 
 Gentles co, is to put them,the Day you'Anegle, 
in a Box, with ſome Gum-Ivy, and yowll tmd 
it of no ſmall effect, if you frequently try it. 
Others anomtr the Horn wherein the Gentles 


are, in Bran, with Hony ; and others perfume | 


che Horn wherein they are kept, with Musk 
and Civet. You may imitate a Gentle with 
white Ferſey Wool, if you be mindful to joyn it 
fo another Bair or Fly for Salmon. Smelts,when 
you Angle at top for them. | 

Geatles 
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" Gentles are. fiogular: good Baits for Roch, 
"JDace , Chub,, Carp, Tench, Barbel, Bream 
and Bleak ; "and a Gudgeon and Trout will 


ſometimes take them in ſome Rivers and Sea- 
ſons, if the water be Clear. 


S heþs B lood. 


$ x7. Dry it in the Air upon a Shak or 


- | Trencher, till it becomes pretty . hard, then 


| 


Cut it into ſmall pieces, proportioned for the 


| ifze of the. Hook ; ſome add a little Salt to it, 


which keeps it from growing black, and fay, 
it makes it not worſe, but better: It's a good 
Bait for Chub, Roch, and Dace, if-rightly 
ordered. 


Grain, Wheat, Malt. 


y 18. When you uſe Grain, as Wheat, 


Male, e&c. boil it ſoft in Milk, or which is 


liked bercer, in Sweet-wort, and peel. off the 
outward rind, which 1s the Bran, and then uſe 
it; or if yon will, you may fry it in Hony and 
Milk, or ſteep it in ſome ſtrong-ſcented Oyls, 


FE Amber , Spike, Polypody, Ivy, Anniſe, 
| Turpencine, Oyl of Peter, &c. for Fiſh can 


ſmell, elſe Nature in vain -had beſtowed No- 
ſtrils on them, which were ridiculons to think. 
Grain is a good Bait either in Winter or Sum- 
mer, for Chub, Roch, Dace and Bleak. That 
Fiſh can ſmell few doubt ; bur what ſort of 

E Smells 
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Smeſts they moſt delight'an, or cover, that's 
the great Queſtion, and ſo ambiguous, that 
ws not yet perfe&tly known, whether fiveet, 
or 111-fcented. 53 Ty 


Antsfiy. © 

 {$ 9. When. the Ant-fly is plentifuſleſt 
{ which is in the end_of Fine, Ful, fuguk 
and moſt of Seprember ) go to the Anr-fifls 
or Mole-hitls, where they breed, take a great 
handfal of 'the Earth, with as much of rhe 
roots of the Graſs that groweth on thoſe Hil. 
locks, pat all into a large glaſs Bottle, then 


pather a great quantity of the blackeſt Ant-J 


flies, their bodies and wings to be ſo choicely 
handled, as not to be in the leaſt bruiſed ; put 
them into a Bottle or Firkin ( if you would 
keep them long ) firſt waſhed with Hony, or 
Warer and Hony. Theſe in any ſtream and 
clear Water, ate a deadly Bait for Roch, Date 
and Chib; and you muſt Angle with them un- 
der the water, no leſs than a handful from the 
bottom. 


Take an Ant-fly' or May-fly, (perbaps any | 


other Fly may erve your turn) fink him with 
a little Lead co the botrom, near to the Piles, 
Poſts of a Bridge, Poſts of a Weir, or Flood- 
gate, or any other deep places, where Roches 
lie quietly, and then pull your Fly up very 


*. : bo q 
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leifarely, and uſually a Roch will follow your 
Bair, to the very top of the water, and gaze 
on 
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ef on it there, and run at it, and take ir, left 
the Fly eſcape him. The Ant-fly may be 
| kept alive, as is before directed, two or three 
Months ; and Ant-flies are not altogether of 
"| che very fame colour, ſome being blackiſh, 
| others reddiſh, &c. 

I preſume, it will be no-unpleafant Digref- 
fon to acquaint the Reader what a few Ob- 
ſervations ſome have made on this ſmall, but 
| naturally wiſe, induſtrious, and providently 
politick Creature, the Ant, or Piſmire, of 
which our Ant-fly is bred : It's obſerv*d to ga- 


| ther its Food in Summer, in the Full, and 


reſts in the New Moons: They are like a 
Commonwealth , -and gather Corn, which 
:] they dry, and bite at both ends, that they 
may not grow : They wear away Stones by 
their aſliduity, and make beaten Roadways ; 
they help one another in drawing their Bur- 
dens, dam out water, and bury their dead. 
The-Greatcr lead the way, and the Leſſer drag 
the Corn; and, when duty, they cleanſe them- 
ſelves before they enter into their Habitations: 
They teach the Young to labour, but expel 
the Idle and Slorhful ; and when they carry 
their Grain, it's ſaid to be a Sign of foul wea- 
ther. They caſt up the Earth over the mouth 
of their Caves ( that the water may not enter 
in ) wherein they have three Cells; in the 
one they live, in another they breed and bury, 
and in the third, they keep rheir Corn. They 


generate in Winter, bring forth Eggs, which, 
E 2 In 
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In the Spring , are Ants: When old, they 
grow winged, and then fuddenly after die. 


' Toung Brood of Waſps, Hornets, and 
Humble-Bees- 


— 


$ zo. Dry them on a Fire-ſhovel or Tile: 
ſtone, or in an Oven, cooling after baking, 
teſt they 'burn, and to avoid that, lay them 
on a thin board or chip, and cover ther with 
another, 'fo ſupported as not to cruſh them, 
or elſe clap two Cakes together ; this way 
they will keep long, and ſtick on the Hook 
well : If you boil them a minute or two in 
water or milk, they grow -black in three or 
four Days, but are good: for preſent Uſe: 
Theſe are fingular good Baits for Roch, Dace, 
Chub, Eel, Bream, Flounder ; and you may 
try them for Carp, Tench, Barbel and Bleak, 
Which, Ifancy, will ſcarce refuſe them. Some 
nſe Waſps, Hornets and Humble-bees, when 
cheir legs and wings are a very little grown 
forth, eſpecially for the Chub. The ſtinging 
of - Hornets 1s cured by Venice-treacle taken 
inwardly, and applying outwardly Cow-dung 
and Faſting-ſpittle. Hornets breed out of the 
harder parts of Hotſe-fleſh, as Waſps ont of 
the ſofter. The ſting of Waſps 1s worſe than 
fiat of Bees, and is cured by application of 
Cow-dung mixed with Barley-meal],. or Lea- 


vea mixt with Oyl and Vinegar. Underſtand, 
| tha 
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that it's the old Hornets and Waſps, &c. only 
chat can ſting, which frequently happens when 
their Neſts are taken ; byt the young brood 


of them, which are for the Baits, are not ca- 


pable to-ſting. 


Salmon Spawn 


$21. Is a very good Bait for Chub, and in 
fome Rivers for Trouts: Take the Spawn, and 
boil it ſo hard as to ſtick on the Hook, and 
then uſe it, or not boiled at all, is uſed by 
ſome. Others take the Spawn and put good 
ſtore of Salt to it, and hang the ſame in a Lin- 
nen bag, in the Kitchin, but far off che Fire, 
and it will be hard, and then they ſteep it, 
the Night before it is uſed, in Strong waters : 
Some expert Anglers preſerve Salmon Spawn, 
from pining, with Salt, or diſcolouring with 
moiſture, by laying it upon Wool, in a Pot, 
one layr of Spawn and: another of Woo], to 
the filling of the Por; and *tis a lovely Bait 
for the Winter and Spring, eſpecially if uſed 
where Salmons uſe-to ſpawn ; for thither the 
Fiſh are gathered, and there expect it. 


Minnow, Loach, and Bull-Head 


( 22. Are Baits for Pike, Pearch, Chub, 
Eel and great Trout. The Trout takes theſc 
Baits about a foot within the water, and ſome- 
times lower in the deepe, in«the day time, in 
E 3 Hg 
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March, April and September, when the wind is 
1n the South, Weſt, or South-weſt, and blow- 
eth ſtrongly, curling the waters, and raiſing 
high waves thereon. In Surzmer Months (that 
is, from the middle of April, until the end of 
Auguſt, according to the Computation of An- 

lers) he takes them not in'the day time, un- 
leſs the day be dark, and the wind high, and 
bluſtering ; and then you muſt add ſome Lead 
to the Line, and ſink theſe Baits to the bot- 
tom; for the Trout will not take them at mid- 
water,.in a clear water, in Summer, in the 
day time; but in the night, at night Hooks,he*ll 
take them from the beginning of March, - un- 
til Micheelmas. Pike, Pearch, and Chub will 
take them either by day or night, only the 
Chub values them notſo much in the day,as the 
night,in the four hot Months, viz. May, Func, 
Fadly, and Auguſf, But both Pike, Pearch, 
Chub, Trout and Ecl, take them exceeding 
well in the night, at night Hooks, from March 
the firſt, until after AMicheelmas. Minnows of 
a middle fize, and whitiſh, are the beſt. And 
though Minnows be good Baits, as aforeſaid, 
for Pike, Pearch, Chub, Trout and Eel, yet 
Experience affures me, that a ſmall Loach, or 
Bull-head, his guill fins being cut off, are bet- 
ter than Minnows by many degrees. When 
you Angle with Minnow, ſmall Loach or Bull- 
head, for Trout, be fare that the Bait turn 
quick, and be always in motion and in a clear 
water; ſtick the Hook thorough the back " 
0 
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= Minnow,or put the Hook into his upper lis 


, [and keep him about mid-water,qr a litele lower, 


by the afliſtance of aFloat;for Peaxch,Vid.cep. 26. 
Lamprey, Pride, or Seven-Eyes 


{$ 23. Areall ane, and like unto ſinall Eels, 
no thicker than a Straw, and may be found in 
andy, muddy heaps, .in Rivers near the ſide, 
almoſt as eaſily as warms in.a dung-lull, and 
are gaod Baits either by night or. day, for 
Chubs and Eels, and fo are fewiſe the ſmall 
brood of Eels for Chube. 


. 


Snails. 


$ 24. Both the white and black Snail, his 
Beſly ſlit, that the white appear, are good 
Baits for the Chub, very early in the morning, 
but in the heat of the day he cares not for them. 
Trquts and Eels will likewiſe take them at the 
night Hook, in the night. 


Graſs-hopper and Cricket. 


( 25. Graſs-hopper is a Creature, having 
no mouth, only a pipe in the Breaſt, by which 
t ſucks in Dew, of which it lives. The An- 
cients (as is faid ) uſed to eat them. There 
are two, if not three forts of..them, not. dif- 
fering in ſhape, but colour; the one is green- 
coloured, the other dun, and a.third yellowiſh 
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Breen on: ks body: They are principally 4 found: 
In green Meadows and Graſs; and Fifh take 
them. beſt in the latter end* of Tune, all Fuly 
and-Auguſt : Cut off their legs and outward 
wings ; Shs. middle ſize. are+ beſt. - For Trout 
or Grayling, you may lead your Hook on the 
ſhank, with a flender-plate of Lead, made nar- 
roweſt and ſlendereſt at the bent of the Hook, 
that (the plate may come over it, then draw 
him over the Lead, after puralefſer or a Cod 
bait on the point "and keep your Bait in con- 
tinual motion; lifting i it tp; and ſinking again ; 

pull off the Graſs- hoppers vppermoſt wings 
and legs. A Chab will likewiſe very well take 
this Bait. 

Others, and. very expert Anglers too, uſe, 
with good fucceſs, only the tail, or half of the 
Graſs-hopper, putting on the Hook firſt, a 
young Beetle, ' or Sharn-bud, which is foundin 
a Cow-turd of a day or two old, and they 
eake off the higher hard wings, and then ſhe 
puts forth a long pair, coloured like thoſe of 
the Pad-fly : This in a cloſe water, and which 
breeds a large Trout, is as killing a Bait as 
any whatever ; but *cis not fo good in a ſhal- 
low; very clear and open River, by the'Opi- 
nion of many. You may. dib with a Grafs- 
hopper, either for Chub or Trout ; the green 
Graſs-hopper is moſt uſed by ſome. 

There is likewiſe a Houſe-cricket, which is 
a winged Inſect, like a Graſs-hopper, lives in 
Chimneys and warm places, and fings almoſt 
" CON- 
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continually, and is faid by ſome to be a good 


Bait for Chubs, if you dib therewith, or per- 
mirc it to fink within the water. ' 


Water-cricket, Water-lowſe, or Creeper 


$ 26. Are all one, and are excellent good - 
for a Trout, in March and April, or ſometimes 
in May,in ſome Rivers. They are found under 
Stones that lie hoflow in the water;and you may 
fiſh with them within half a foot or a foot of 


the bottom; others let it drag on the ground; 


and others, and expert Anglers too, affirm, 
that if you dibble in the ſtreams, about noon, 
on a Sun-ſhiny day, and ſo for two- or three 
hours therewith in the month of April, for 
Tronts, that *cis a murthering Bait, *cs always 
to be nſed in a clear wafer, and is not to be 
found in every River : It commonly is bred in 
very ſtony Rivers,and not jn thoſe that calmly 
glide on Sand,and champaign Grounds. Theſe 
Creepers always turn into Stone-flies about 
May-day. | þ 

* Lip-berries. g 


$ 27. Whoſe -true name is Aron-berries, or 
Berries of Cookow-pints, or Wake-Robin: Theſe 
Berries proceed from the Herb Aron, and are 
ripe and fit for uſe in Fuly and Auguſt, and are 
of a lovely, tranſparent Red, or Orange-co- 
lour :: Fhey are good Baits for Roch, and eſpe- 
cially Chub. - Any Apotkecary or Herb-wo- 
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man will ſhew you the Herb in May, and do 
you look for the Berries or Fruit in Fuly and 
Auguſt. . You may put four or five on the 
Hook at a time for the Chub. 


Cherries, Raſ-berries, Black-berries, and 
Maleberries 


. C28. Are Baits for Chubs, and they will 


fake them beſt in Ponds or Rivers, where 
ſach Trees grow near the water , and ſuch 
\Fruit cuſtomarily drop into them ; ſometimes 
a Carp will take them. 


Oat-cake, or Cheeſe 


( 29. Are good Baits to Angle with for 
Chub, Roch, Dace and Barbel, when you 
uſe a ledger Bait : ,Your Cheeſe may be kept 
a day or two (if.jit be not new, which it 
ought to be) in a wet linnen Cloth, or ſteeped 
alittle in Hony. | . 


To keep Baits for the Pike, or Night- 
| FTooks. 


$ 30. Carry Baits for the Pike, as ſmall 
Roch, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, Loach , Sal- 
mon Smelt, Minnow, Smelt ( or as we call it 
| in 
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In Lancafhire Sparling or Spurlin) ſmall Trout, 
ſmall Pearch, (his back fins cut off) and ſmall 
Eels in Wheat-bran, which will dry up the fhi- 
my moiſture that is on them, and ſo keep them 
longer, and cauſe them ſtick more firmly on 
the Hook ; beſides,there is a green watery ſub- 
ſtance or humour that ifſueth out of Fiſh,which 
will infect and rot them ; but the Bran dryeth 
up the ſame, and preventeth that miſchief. 


Oak-fly, Aſh-fly, or Woodcock-fly 


( 3x. Is calÞd by all theſe names, in diffe. 
rent placcs, and is a very good Fly, from the 
beginning of May, until the end of Awuguſt : 
It's a browniſh Fly, and fonnd on the body of 
an Oak, or Aſh, and ſtands frequently with 
his head downwards, towards the root of the 
Tree; *cis very proper for a Trout, and 
the beſt way to uſe it, is to put one on the 
Hook length ways, and ſametimes two ( or, 
as you are directed, to bait the May-fly for 
dibbing, cap. 33.) andif you put it on length 
ways, put at the point of the Hook a Cod-bait, 
and let them ſink 6 inches, or a foot, into the 
water, and then raiſe it again gently, having 
a ſhort dibbing Line, and it's a deadly Bait for 
a Trout in a clear water ;- and ſometimes in- 
ſtead of a Cod-bait, uſe an Oak-worm, or 
greenGrub, got off an Haw-thorn : Some-dub 
it with black Wool, and I/abella coloured Mo- 
hair, and bright browniſh Bears-hair, wrapt 
On 
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on with yellow Silk, but the head of an Aſh 
colour. Others dub it with an Orange,tawny 


and black ground : Others with blackiſh Wool 


and gold Twiſt about it. The wings muſt be 
the brown of a Mallards Feather, if you could 
but dub it aright, there would be no need of 
the natural one for a Trout. 


Stone-fly ard Green-drake. 


$ 32. I ſhall fay nothing of them here, be- 
cauſe I ſhall exattly deſcribe them. when [1 
come to Dyb-fly Angling, chap. 35. 


Fawthorn-fly 


$ 33. Is a black Fly, to be found on every 
Hawthorn buſh, ſoon after the Leaves are 
come forth, and 1s a Fly to be uſed for dib- 
bing in ſome Rivers for Trouts, e*c. 


Fiſh-eyes. 


$34. Pull out the Eyes of thoſe Fiſh yon 
catch, and put them on the Hook, and they 
are an excellent Bait for moſt ſorts of Fiſh ; the 
like 1s faid of Fiſh-livers. 


Frogs. 
C 35. The yellowiſh bright Frogs, that are 


found in Tune and Fuly, in green Meadows, 
; are 
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are good Baits for Chnbs, Pikes and Pearches. 
Put your Hook through the skin of his Leg, 
towards the upper part of it. Uſe a ſmall 
Frog for Pearch and Club. The French eat 


the lynder part of the green Frog: I believe 
none will rob them of the Dainty. 


Great Moth 


$ 36. Has a very great head, not unlike fo 
an Owl, with whitiſh wings, and yellowiſh bo- 
dy : You may find chem flying abroad in'Sum- 
mer Evenings, in Gardens, ſome wind ſtirring. 
This Fly the Chub delights i in very much, and 
you arc to dibble therewith. | 


Fat Bacon 


d 37. Is affirm'd by ſome to be a very good 
Bait for Chub and Pike, in the Winker months 
( that js, from the end of Auguſt, until the be- 
ginning of April, according to Anglers Com- 
putation ) at Snap eſpecially. 


The Earwig 


$3 8. I commended by ſome, to be a good 
Bair for Salmon Smelts, They are to be got 
by laying a white Linnen Cloth, or a Cows 
Hoof, in a Garden hedge, a night or tWo: 
Uſe them within the w arer, near þottom. 


Black 
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Black Bee 


$ 39. Is a great black Fly, that breeds in 
Clay walls, and is good for the Chub. Some 
cut off his Legs and upper Wings. 


Pern-fiy, or Fern-bud 


' $40. T8athick,ſhorr Fly, and is to be found 
on Fern, from about May-day,until the end of 
Auguſt, or later. :This' Fly. hath a thick ſhort 
. body, and two pair of wings, the uppermoſt 
are hard, and red on one ſide ; but the under- 
moſt are render, diaphanous and blackiſh : We 
often take off the uppermoſt wings, and dib- 
ble with this Fly. A Trout. will take it about 
ten days together, in ſome part of May ; but 
the Chub rakes them all Summer. 


Pith, or Marrow, in an Ox, Cow, Calf, 
or Sheeps Back-boue. 


'$ 4r. Take our the white Pith of an Or, 
Cow's, &c. Back-bone carefully ; and be very 
tender in taking off the rough ourward skin of 
thoſe.in an Ox or Cow's Back-bone; but be ſure 
you leave the inward and render white skin 
ſafe and untouched, or your .labour 1s loft. 
This is an excellent Bait for a Chevin all Win- | 
ter long ; and fo 1s the Brains of an Ox - 
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Cow, either for Winter or Summer, and the 
Pith aforeſaid is a good Bait for Eels at Night 
Hooks. | 


A Rule about Baits. 


C 42. Fiſh rake all ſorts of Baits moſt ea- 
gerly and freely, and with the leaſt ſuſpicion 
or bogling, when you preſent the fame unto 
them in ſuch order and mannet as Nature af- 
fords them, or as they themſelves ordinarily 
gather them ; and ſome are peculiar to cer- 
tain Countries and Rivers, of which every An- 
pler may in his own place make his proper 


1 obſervation ; as ſome of the foregoing Baits 


will be taken in ſome particular Rivers, and 
not in others, and the fame Baits are taken 
earlier in ſome Rivers than others, and ſooner 
or later in ſome Years than others, according 
to the quality and ſeaſon of the Year ; although 
ground Baits in general are uſeful and certain 
almoſt in every River, yet fo 1s not the Fly, 
which varies in colour , kind, ſhape, or pro- 
portion, almoſt in every River, nay, in the 
very fame River, at five or fix miles diſtance. 
There may be perhaps many other Baits 
which the Author hath no knowledge of, but 
yet-he will-be bold to ſay, that thele are the 
chief, and ſufficient for the experteſt Angler 
to underſtand. In the River Thames Anglers 


| for Roch uſe a Periwinkle, which they gather 


In the Thames 1n Shells, they break the Shells 
| and 
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and take the Periwinkle whole, ( for if broken 
is ſpoiPd ) and that part which ſticks to the 
Shell they cut off from the Fiſh, and leave ic 
ſticking to the Shell , and bait their Hooks 
with the other, ( poſlibly a ſmall white Snail 
may ſerve in lieu thereof, irs like it) and- this 
Periwinkle is much uſed about: Loydon Bridge 
for Roch. 


F 43. Shrimps taken out of the Shell are 
good Baits for Pike and Chub. The . white 


Blice with much Seed, by ſome-calÞd All-ſeed, 
is a very acceptable Bait to Fiſh, ſay Lovell 
and Coles in their Herbals. | 

( 44. Let all the Baics for the Pike be alive 
the ſame Morning. you uf. them, for if they 
be ſtale, 'and not freſh and ſweet, he values 
them not, The very chief Bayjts for him are 
the large Gudgeon, Roch, ſmall Dace, Bleak, 
young Jack, a piece of an Ee], a large Min- 
now, Loach, in Hay-time a bright, yellow 
Frog, the Pearch, all his Fins cut off, may be 
uſed for want of others, but it's the very worſt 
Baic of any, for the Pike hath an Antipathy 
againſt him; a young Trout and Salmon 
Smelt are pood Baits ally. | 
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CHAR, V., 


6 he Chapter rears only of Paſtes, which 
might have been comprehended under 
, the general:notion.of. Baits, yet ſince they are 
. MArtifioial:ones; and .to be Angled with ar 
Ground or within the Water, I judg'd it beſt 
/ tv diſcourſe of them ſeparately in a Chapter 
by themſelves ; and although there are, or 
may be; as .many and diſtinct: Paſtes as the 
luxuriancy of every Fancy will ſuggeſt., yet 
the pen are of beſt eſtimation. 


Paſtes. | Bai 


\ 1. Take Bean-flower, and if that be not 
to be . got, then VVhieat-flower, and the. ten- 
dereſt part. of the Leg . of a- young: Rabber, 
VVhelp or Catling, as much Virgins'Wax and 
Sheep Suet; beat them in a Mortar - till they 
be pertectly incorporated, then with a little 
clarified : Hony temper chem before the Fire 
-Finto.a, Paſte ; ſome omit the Bean and Whear- 
flower, : and others omit the Virgins Wax and 
Heep Suet,only when-they uſe it for, Carps. 

$- 2. With Crumbs of white. Bread and 
Hony make, with clean. Hands, a Paſte for 
» (Carp and Tench. E260 
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( 3. Of the Crumbs of pure fine Mancher, 
and a little Water, make a iPaſte, with clean 
Hands, for Roch and Dace. 

) 4. Beat Mutton Kidney Suet and ſoft 
new Cheeſe into a Paſte, for Barbel in 4; 
a&E- i 55. % 
($ 5. Take the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe pounded in 
a Mortar, with a little Butter and Saffron, (ſc 
- muchof'it as being beaten-fmall will turn it to 
a Lemon colour ) and make a Paſte for Chubs 
mn Winter. 

$ 6. Take Sheeps Kidney Suet, as much 
Cheeſe, fine Flower or Manchet; make it in- 
to a Paſte, and allay its ſtiffneſs with clarified 

( 7. Take Sheeps Blood, Cheeſe, fine Man- 
chet, clarifted Hony ; make all into a Paſte. 

) 8. Take Cherries, ( the Stones being ta- 
ken out) Sheeps Blood, fine Manchet, and 
Saffron to. colour it with, and make a Paſte. 

| $9. Take the fatteſt old-Cheeſe, and ſtron- 
geſt of the Renner , Mutton Kidney Snet,ſ 

Wheat-flower and Anniſeed- Water, ( and iff} f 
for Chub add ſome reaſted Bacon ; ) beat all E 
very ſmall into a Paſte. ſa 

FS xo; Take the farteſt old Cheeſe, and ſtron-F| lo 
geſt of the Renner, Mutton Kidney-Suet,. and || tit 
Turmerick reduced into a fine Powder; work | P; 
all into a Paſte, add the Turmerick only tilt f 6, 
the Paſte become of a very fine, lovely, yel-] R 
low colour ;- this is excellent for Chevin. 
$ x1. Take Flower made of : —— 
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and Butter, and Saffron to colour it; and 
make a Paſte for Roch and Dace. 


Obſervations on Paſte. 


\ 12. In September and all Winter Months, 
when you Angle for Chub, Carp, and Bream 
with Paſte, let the bait be as big as a large 
Hazle-nut; but for Roch and Dace, the big- 


neſs of an ordinary Bean is ſufficient. 


13. You may add to any Paſte Aſa-fetids, 
Oyl of Polypody of the Oak,Oyl of Ivy, Oyl of 
Petre, or theGum the Ivy, and many other 
things, and try whether they will Increaſe 


- your Sport. 


$ x4. Into all forts of Paſtes whatſoever, 
beat : little Cotton-wooll, ſhaved Lint, oe 
fine Flax, which will make it ſtick well on the 
Hook, and not eafily waſh off : And if you 
would have the Paſte keep long, put Virgins- 


-| wax, and clarified Hony into it. 


15. When you Angle with Paſte; or any 
ſhall. zender bait, have a ſmall Hook; .quick 
Eye,.-2 nimble Hand; and Rod; and that 
ſomewhat ſtiff too, or both Bait and Fiſh are 
loſt ; and; you muſt ſirike at the" very firſt 
time you - perceive - them bite or nibble. 
Paſtes are to be uſed in Pits, Ponds, Meares, 
or flow running Rivers only. Note, that this 

4 and holds in all very tender 


baits. 
y 16. When you Angle with Paſte, or any 
- 2 very 
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very tender bait, uſe a Float of Quill, Farber 
thanof Corks; becauſe Corks will not ſo eafily 
dip under Water, nor the bite ſo ſoon be per- 
ceived. 

( x7. Paſte is a very _ bait for Chub, 
Roch, Dace, Barbel, GP , Tench, Bream 
and Bleak. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Ointments to Allure Fs to the 


Ext follow Ointments and Receipts, 
Which I have read and been informed 
of, by ſeveral knowing Anglers, and are 
| practiſed for the better furtherance of +rhis 
Sport ; and fome have ſach confidence, that 
they affirm they'll not only allure, but even 
compel Fiſh to bite. Part of the following 
Receipts I have Experienced, and though [ 
found them in ſome meaſure advantagious to 
my Recreation, yet far from ſo high a degree, 
as has been prerended to me : Nevertheleſs 
I ſhall prefent you with them ; and if you'll 
be at the expence and labour of a Tryal, you 
may elect thoſe for your daily uſe, which on 
your own Experience yan find to be the beſt: 


And the firſt ſhall be on? highly commended} 
by 
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by Monſieur Charras, ( Operator . and Apo” 
thecary Royal to the preſent French King, 
Lews the Fourteenth ) in his Pharmacopaia, 
printed WM Loydon, Part the Second, f. 245. 

$ x. Take Man's Fat and Cat's Fat, of each 
half. an Ounce, Mummy finely powdred three 
Drams, Cummin-ſeed finely powdred one 
Dram, diftilPd Oyl of. Anniſe and Spike, of 
each ſix. Drops, Civet two Grains , and 
Camphor fonr Grains, make an Ointment 
according to Art; and when you Angle anoint 
8 inches of the Line next the Hook therewith, 
and keep it in a pewter Box, made ſomething 
taper : And when you uſe this Ointment,never 
Angle with leſs than 2 or 3 hairs next Hook, 
becauſe if you Angle with x Hair, it will not 
ſtick ſo well ro the Line ; but if you will mix 
ſome of: this Oyntment, with a little Yenice 
Turpentine, it will "then ſtick very well to 
your Line ; but clog not your Line with too 
much on at a time. 

$ 2. Take Gum-Ivy, . and put thereof a 
good quantity into a Box made of Oak, (ſuch 
as Apothecaries uſe of White-wood, and long 
for Pills) -and chafe and rub the inſide of the 
Box with-this Gum, and when you Angle put 
3 or 4 Worms therein, letting -them remain 
bur a ſhort time, ( for if long it kills them) 
and then take them out, and Fiſh with them, 
putting more in their ſtead, out of the Worm- 
bag and Moſs; and thus do all Day. 

d 3. Gnm-Ivy tis a tear which drops from 

4 the 
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the Body of the larger lvy,being wounded,and 
is of a yellowiſh red colour, of a ſtrong ſcent 


and ſharp taſt ; that which is ſold in the Shops 
is Counterfeit and Adulterate, andMeneral- 
ly no ſuch thing. Therefore to get Gum-Ivy, 
at Michaelmas or Spring ;' drive ſeveral great 
Nails into large Ivy ſtalks, and wriggle the 
fame rill they become very looſe, and tet them 
remain, and a Gum will iſſue thereout.: Slit in 
the Spring and at Michaelmas ſeveral great 
Ivy ſtalks, and viſir them:once a Month, to 
ſe if Gum flow. from the wounded part: 
This Gum is excellent - for 'the Angler's 
ule. | | C : 5:0 
| $ 4. Take Aſafztids balf an Ounce, Cam- 
phor two Drams, bray them well. together 
with ſome Drops of Oyl Olive, and: put it 
in a pewte? Box, and uſe it as the: Firſt Re- 
ceipt of this Chapter. Some inſtead of Oy] 
Olive, uſe the Chymical Oyl of Lavender,and 
Camomil ; and ſome add the quantity of a 
Nutmeg of Venice Turpentine to ir. But that 
which I generally uſed-for a Trout in a muddy 
Water, and for Gudgeons in a clear Water, 
s thus compounded ; wiz. Be Aſſa-fetida three 
Drams, Camphor one Dram, Venice Turpen- 
tine one Dram ; bray altogether with ſome 
Drops of the Chymical Oyl of Lavender, or 
for want thereof, with Oyl. of Spike ; .and uſe 
it as the Firſt Receipt of this Chapter. 

| Camphor 1s a reſinous Gum, partly flow- 
ing of its own accord, but chiefly by inciſion, 
CT ITT "9 "ou 
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Fom 2 tall Tree growing in Indie ; - the Boy- 
x; Camphomis beft: Chuſe the White, -clear 
like Cryſtal ; ſtrong ſcented will eaſily cram- 
ble berween the Fi ingers, and is brittle, and 
being fired will ſcarcely be quenched. There 
is a Counterfeit-or Factitious ſort, that put in- 
to a i hot Loaf will parch, but "the true will 
melt. - It wilt keep many Years in Flax-ſeed, 
if it be not expoſed to the Air, otherwiſe is 
will evaporate and conſume to nothing. | 

Aſſa fatids grows in Media, Libya,  Syris, 
and is a Gummy Juice of Laſer, Laſerpitium, 
or SyIphyon, gathered from the. root or ſtalk 


' {cut : Chuſe that which is pure, fine, clammy, 
. fend ſimeſling almoſt like Garlick ; and not dry, 


or foul wigh ſticks,in colour like the beſt Myrrh ; 
it will keep good many Years, bat it is often 
Counterfeited or Adulterated , by mixing 
Meal, Bran and the Gum Sagapenum cogs- 
ther. | 
5. Take Venice Tarpentine, and beſt Hive- 
4 and Qyl of Polypody of the Oak, drawn 
by Retort ; mix. all rogether, and uſe it as'the' 
firſt Receij pt of this Chapter. 

$ 6. Take Qyl of Ivy-berries, made by Ex- 
preſſion ar Infuſion, and put ſome in a Box, 


[| and uſe it as is directed jn the ſecond Reccipt 


| of this Chapter. 


F 7. Diſſolve Gum-lvy inthe Oyl of Spike, 


and anoint the Bait therewith. Mr. »alten 


preſcribes this for a Pike. - 


F 4 d'8. Put 


FI 
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A&B. Pur: -Camphor in into he Mol, wherein 


are the Worms, the; day you! Angle... 
( 9.:Difſſolve two-Ounces:of Gum Ivy, na 
Gill of Spring-water ; then mix theſe together 


in the likequantity of the Oylof ſweetAlmonds; 


then take what quantity of Worms you intend 
to uſe that day ( firſt well ſcoured iin_Moſs,) 
and put them in linnen Thrums, firſt well waſh- 
ed in Spring-water, and; ſqueezed; :then; wet 


the ſame Thrums in this Compoſition, and: put | 


the Thrums and Worma: in a. inner) Bag, and 
uſe them. 

( Io, Take Aſa fatida three Drams, Spike- 
nard of Spain ane Dram; put them in a' pint 
of Spring-water:, let 'them ſtand-in a ſhady 
| place, fourteen days inthe Ground; ;then-take 
it out, -and. drain it through a linnen Cloth, 
and put to the Liquor one Dram of Spermarcers, 
and keep it cloſe in a ſtrong! Glaſs-bottle ;.:and 
when you go to Angle, take what quantity:of 
Wormsydu intend to uſe: that day. (theWorms 
being; firſt well ſcoured in Moſs) and'put them 
upon a:;pewter Sancer, and pour x ltttieof this 
water upon them ; :then: put them in ms Moſs 
again, 'and uſe them. - 1 | 

Q It. ;Take Juice of Camomil half a 'Spobn- 

ful, Ehymical: Oyl of: Spike one Dram;':and 


Oyl of Comfrey hy Infuſion one Dram and: an | 


half, Gooſe-greaſe: two! Drams ; theſe; being 
well diffalv'd over -the Fire, let ſtand until 
cold, then put it a firang Glaſe- bottle, whicy 
ket be unſtopt three or four days, then ſtop it 

| 7 very 
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very well, and when you Angle, anoint the 


Bair therewith. 


$ 12. Take a handful of Houſleck, half a 
handful of inner-green Park of the Ivy ſtalk ; 
pound theſe well together, and preſs the Juice 
chereout, and wet your Moſs therewith ; and 
when you Argle,pur ſix or eight Worms there- 
in-out of the other Bag, and when ſpent by 


fiſhing, do the like. 


$ 13. Some uſe the Juice of Nettles and 
Houſlzek, as the laſt Receipt, and ſome' only 
rhe Juice of Houſleek. 

d 14. Some anoint their Bait wita the Mar. 
row got out of a Heror's Thigh-bone, and ſome 
uſe the Fat and Greaſe of a Heron. 

$ 15. Take the Bones or Seull of a dead 
Man, at the opening of a Grave, and beat the 
ſame into powder, and pur of this powder in- 


to the Moſs' whcrein yow keep your Worms, 


bur others ike Grave-earth as well. 

d. 16: ROf Marys Far, Cats Fat, Herons 
Far, and of | the beſt 4/a fetida, of each two 
Drams, Mummy finely powdred- two Drams, 
Cummin-ſeed finely powdred two Scruples, 
and of Camphor, Galbanum and Venice Tur- 
pentine, of each one Dram, Civet-grains two; 
make, according to Art, all into an indifferent 


\ thin Oyntment, with the Chymical Oyls of La- 


vender, Anniſe and Cammomil, of each a:1 
equal quantity ; ard keep the ſame in a nar- 
row-mouthed and well. glazed Galiy por, c:ofe 
covered, with a Biadder and Leather; and 

when 


_— 
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when you go to Angle, cake ſome of it in a 
' ſmall pewter Box, made taper, and anoint 8 
inches of the Line, next Hook, therewith, and 
when waſhed off, repeat the ſame. 

This Ointment, which, for its excellency, I 
will call, Unguentum Piſcatorum  mirabile , pro- 
digiouſly cauſes Fiſh to bite, if in the hand of 
an Artiſt, that- Angles within water, and in 
Proper Seaſons and Times, and with ſuitable 
Tackle and Baits, fit and proper for the River, 
Seaſon, and: Fiſh- he. deſigns to catch. The 
Mar*s Fat you may get of the London Chy- 
rurgeons, concerned in Anatomy, and the He- 
Tons Fat from the Poulterers, in London ; the 
reſt are to be had from Druggiſts, or Apothe- 


_——_— —— 


caries. And this Compoſition will ſerve you. 
two -or three Summers Angling. I forbore 


(for ſome Reaſons ) to inſert the ſame in my 
firſt Edition ; but row, fince 11s divulged, va- 
Ine it not the leſs, but eſteem-it as a Jewel. 
They that would try other Experiments, not 


before inſerted, and be curious, let them con-- 


ſult a Book, 'caltd, Modern Curioſities of Art 
and Nature, pag. 178: Bur upon frequent Eſ- 


. fays, this laſt hath the preheminence, and is. 


found to excel them all. 
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General Direfions and Obſer- 
vations. 


\ x.  E7e che Anglers Apparel not be of a 
light ſhining or glittering colour, 
which will refle&t upon the water, and affright 
away the Fiſh ; but let it be of a ſad,dark colour, 
and Cioſe to his Body;for Fiſh are affri ghted with 
any the leaſt ſight or motion; therefore by all 
means, keep out of ſight, when you Angle in 
a clear water, either by ſheltering behind ſome 
Buſh or Tree, or by ſtanding as far off the Ri- 
| vers fide, .you can poſlible ; to cffeft this the 
better, a long Rod at Ground, and a longRod 
and Line; at: Artificial Fly, are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary : Neither ought you to jump on the 
Banks,next the water, you Angle in; for of all 
Creatures there are few more ſharp- ſighted, 
er fearful than Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts, Chubs | 
and Carps 4 
\ 2, Whenyou Angle at Ground in a clear 
YVater, or dibble with natural Flies, Angle 
going up the River ; but in a muddy VVarer, 
or with Dub-fly, Angle going down the Ri- 
Yer. 
$ 3. Before you ſer our to Angle ſee that 
your Bajts be good, ſweer, fine, and 1 agreeable 
to 
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to the River and Seaſon, and proper for the 
Fiſt you deſign tq Angle for, and likewiſe your 
Tackle ſuitable and trim; for, if otherwiſe, you 
had better ſtay at home, becauſe yorrll not 
only.” tire and weary. your ſelf, but alſo loſe 
your labour, which, if-a young Angler, will 
be no ſmall diſcoutagement. 

» ($4. Uſe Shoomakers Wax to the Thread or 
Silk with which you make or mend either Rod 
or Fly, or whip Hooks ; for it holds more 
firmly, and ſticks' betrer than any other. | 

(5. When you have hooked a great Fiſh, 

Tet him p'ay and tire himſelf within the Water, 
and have an eſpecial care ro keep the Rod 
bent, leſt he run to the end of the Line and 
break either Hook or hold, and hale him not 
too near the top of 'the Water, leſt by flasker- 
ing he break your Line. 

- $6. Angie for all fort of Fiſh whatever in 
ſich Rivers, and: in- that part of the River, 
where their haunts are deſcribed to be. 


Fiſhes general Haunt 


($7. Where any Weeds, ts of Tov 
Stones, Wood, or other Rubbiſh are, 1t's often 
ggod, but troublefom Angling ; for to ſuch 
places: Fiſhes reort for warmth and ſecurity, 
{> likewiſe in Whir|-pools; for they are like Pits 
in Rivers, and are ſeldom urfurniſhed of good 
Fiſh; likewiſe at Weirs, Weir-pools, Mill-ſtreams, 
Piles, Pats and Pillars of Bridges, Floqd- gates, 

| | Cataracts 
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bef] Catarats and Falls of Waters, the Conflux of 
urf] Rivers, the Eddies betwixt two Streams, the 
ou | returns of a Stream, and the fide of a Stream, 
ot] are good places generally to Angle in ;: and 
ef in the Summer all Fiſh generally lie inthe 
il} more ſhallow part of the River, or in a ſtrong; 
{wift or gentle Stream, except Carp, Tench 
or | and Eel ; in Winter, all fly into the deep, ftitl 
d | places. Where ir ebbeth and floweth Fiſh ſome- 
re | times bite beſt, in the ebb moſt uſually, ſome- 
| times when it floweth, rarely at full Water, 
1, | unleſs near the Arches of Bridges, Von or 
r, | Flood-Gartes. 
dj Rivers that are ſtreight and level are not 
d | fo good to Fiſhin, as thoſe that are crooked; 
t | and have many corners and turnings, Pools 
- | and Pits ; for Fiſh ger into thoſe Creeks and 
| Channels,and hide themſelves in their private 
1 | apartments. If the Water be narrow you may 
» | Fiſh both ſides, and ſooner chop upon them ; 
but where broad and deep their haunt. is un- 
certain. 

The beſt Rivers to Angle tn, are not ſuch as 
ran in a direct, ſtreight Line, bur ſuch as have 
, | many Polygone windings and turnings, and 
| | almoſt. » plans repreſent the Figure of a* Re- 


gular Forrtification with Baſtions, Flankers, 
Fauxbray, Retrenchments, &c. which are ſafe 
places to defend the Watery Inhabitants from 
the Aſſaults, and Attacks of violent Floods 
and Inundations : Neither are Rivers which are 
very braad, fo convenient for this Paſtime, as 
thoſe 
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thoſe which run in a more contracted and nar. 
row compals. c 4-59 

$8. VVhen any Fiſh have taken the Hook 
from you, if it be not ſwallowed into their 


gorge, they will live ; either the Water will] 


cauſe it to ruſt, and in time wear away, or 
the Fiſh will go to the bottom ; and there 
root, like a Hog, on the Gravel, till they ei- 


ther rub it our, or break the Hook in thefj 


middle, - 
 Hwoto feed Fiſh: 


C 9. Into ſuch places as you ufe to Angle; 
bnce a week art leaſt, caſt in all forts of Corn 
boyled ſoft, Ale-grains, or Wheat-bran ſteeped 
in Blood, Blood dryed and cut into pieces, 
Snails, Worms chopt into pieces, Pieces of 
Fowl, or Beaſts Gurs, Guts of Fowl or Pullen, 


Beaſt Livers cut into pieces, Oat-cake or' 


Cheeſe chewed, ground Malt ; eſpecially for 
Carp, Tench, Chub, Roch, Dace, Barbel and. 
Bream, you cannot feed too often or toa much : 
This courſe draweth the Fiſh to the place you 
deſire; 'and there keeps them together : Caſt 
in about 20 Grains of ground Malt, or Beans, 
now and' then, as you Angle, or chewed Oat- 
cake or Cheeſe: Your Feed for Fiſh muſt al- 
ways reſt in that very place, Where you mean 
to Angle, and- that - your Bait may come to 
therefore, by no means, when your Angle in a 
Stream, caſt them in at your Hook, but fome- 

| thing 
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thing above where you Angle, leſt the Stream 

carry them beyond the Hook ; and ſo inſtead 
of drawing them to you, you draw them be- 
yond 'you. You may, between your hands, 
cloſe the Malt, or Ale-grains, fo faſt, in hand- 


fuls, that the water will bardly part it with 


the fall. All ſorts of Baits are good to caſt in, 
eſpecially whilſt yon are Angling. with that 


\Baic, principally Cod-baies , Gentles , Waſps 


and Paſte ; and yowll find they will ſnap up 
yours more eagerly, and with leſs ſuſpicion. 

( xo. If you Angle at any place you have 
twice or thrice baited, and find no Sport, if 
none has been there before you, or no grand 
Impediment in the Seaſon or Water appear, be 
allured, Pike or Pearch ( if they breed in that 
River ) have there taken up their Quarters 
and attrighe all other Fiſh thence, for fear of 
being made a Prey : Your only Remedy is pre. 
ſently to Angle for them, with ſuitable Tackle 
and Baits; and when they are caught, tie 
others will repoſleſs themſelves of cheir former 
aAttion; TE 


To know what Bait and Fly Fiſh take. 


(x x. The firſt Fiſh you catch,rip up his Belly, 
and you may then ſee his Stomach; it's known 
by ics largeneſs and place;lying from theGuills 
to the ſmall Guts; rake it out very tenderly 
(if you bruiſe it, your labour is loſt) and with 
a ſharp Penknife, curt-it open, without bruiſing, 

3nd 
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and then you'll find his. Food within it, and 
' thereby diſcover what Bair at thar very inſtant Þ| fal 

the Fiſh rake beſt, whether Flies or Ground || ot! 
Baits; and fo fit them accordingly ; and if ' you [| Lit 
have a good Microſcope, or magnifying Glaſs; || pl 
you may (with ſome Pleaſure and Delight-to - | mi 
you ) eaſily diſcover the very true colour, | 
proportion and ſhape of the Fly ;- and ſome | me 
can do it pretty well without a Glaſs. the 
$ 12. Keep the Sun ( and Moon, if Night) Þ|the 
before you, if your Eyes will indure it,at leaſt, JTe 
be ſare to have thoſe Planets on your ſide; for | mc 
if they be -on your Back, both your ſelf and: Jare 
Rod, wil, with its ſhadow; offend. much , |bre 
and che Fiſh ſee farther and clearer, when they | 
look towards: thoſe Lights, than the, con- _Þ ſtr: 
trrary; as you may experiment thus: In a dark Jig 
Night, if a Man come between you ard any al 
Lighr, you ſee him clearly, but not ar all, if Þ| mc 
the Light come bertwixt you and him. aft 
$ 13. All Fiſh whatever, that ſwim in clear | 
Rivers, are wholſomer, pleaſanter, and far 'ILe 
becter taſted than thoſe of the ſame kind , | ne: 
that live: in Pits, Ponds, Mears, and ſtanding | Wi 
Waters. | x 

6& 74. A Hog back and a little head, either | the 
to Trout, Salmon, of any other Fiſh, are a I are 
Sign they are in Seaſon. All ſorts of Fiſh thar || an 
have Seales on their Bodies, conſtantly ſwim | .. 
together, in Troops and Companies; as. the: | Hc 
Roch,- Dace, Chub, Gudgeon, &c. The Fe- 
males of moſt Fiſh are larger than the Males. . 
= S't5. Let. 


80 
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C x5. Let all Baits and Flies whatſoever, 
fall gently firſt into the water, before any 
other part of the Line, and with as little of the 
Line as poſlible, and without any diſturbance, 
plunging , ' or circling of the water, which 
mightily ſcares and affrightens Fiſh. 
d x6. Some Fiſh are faid to be Leather- 
mouthed, that is, their Mouths are ſo tough, 
that if they be once hooked,they ſeldom break 
the hold ; ſuch are the Chub, Barbel, Carp, 
Tench, Roch and Gudgeon; but che Pike, Sal- 
mon,Pearch, Eel,#Grayling, Trout and Bream, 
are very tender mourhed, and their hold often - 
breaks after hooked. | | 
{| x7. Roch and Dace, or Dare, recover 
ſtrength, and grow in ſeaſon within a Fort- 


|Pnight after ſpawning ; Barbel and Chub within 


a Month; Trout, in four Months, and the Sal- 
mon in like time, if he get into the Sea, and 


after into freſh water. 
d$ 18. Angle always, if you can, on the 


-[Lee-ſhore; and. note, that Fiſh lie or ſwim 
{nearer the bottom, and in deeper water in 


Winter, than in Summer; and alſo near the 
bottom in any cold Day, and then gets near 
the calm ſide of the water, and in the Wintet 
are caught beſt at the mid-time of the Day, 
and in Sun-ſhiny weather. - . 

. $ 19. When you put any living Bait on the 
Hook, torment or bruiſe the ſame as little as 


| poſſible, thar they may live long on the Hook, 


after baited. Wn 
A G $20. Let 
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$ 20. Let him that would' be a complex 
Angler, ſpend ſome time in Angling in all ſony. 
of Waters, Ponds, Rivers, ſwift and: ſlow, ſte 
ny , pebly, 'gravelly, ſandy, -muddy, - chalky 
aud ſlimy ;'and obſerve the difterences im the 
Nature of the'Soils and Ground on which th 
run or ſtand ; and likewiſe the Nature and H 
mour of each particular Fiſh, Vater and. Bait 
by which hell become a perfe&t and judi 
cious Artiſt, and be able to take Fiſh whereve 
he Angleth, and will find munch difference he. 

tween ſwift, flow, and ſtating Waters. 
Likewiſe let the Angler obſerve when he 
takes ſtore of Fiſh, the Age of the Moon, theſ[fre 
, Temjperature of the preceding Night, and theſſ poi 
darkneſs, brightneſs or windineſfs of it; ſeaſonſthe 
and nature of the Morning and Day, togetherfſfta 
with the Temperature of the Air, Water-andfenc 
Wind, and all other precedent, concomitant, 
natural or adventitious Advantages, that conldÞFe] 
any ways conduce to his Sport, and likewiſein, 
on the contrary all things he finds to be Ob-Jthe 
ftacles and Obſtruftors of his paſtime, and en- ( 
ter them methodically in a Book, with the dayTe: 
of the Month, &c. Hereby, with a little pra-Ryu 
ice, hell be able to raiſe Concluſions for the [his 
improvement of this Art. », | 
Q 2x. In all fort of Angling, be fure to keep ſpa 
out of Fiſhes fight, and as far off che Rivers ſſÞ ; 
back as poſſible, unleſs you Angle in a muddy ftha 
water, and then you may approach near the mn 
water. | _ oth 
) 22, Se- 
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call { 22. Several Countries alter the time, and 
almoſt the manner of. Fiſhes breeding , but 
doubtleſs of their being in ſeaſon, as in the Ri- 
ver 1/ye, in Monmaeutb-ſhire, Salmon are in ſeq- 
id fon from Septewwber to April ; but in'the Thames, 
100 Trevr, and moſt other vers, they are in ſea- 
ſon almoſt all the ſix hot Months. 
ih { 23. Gather or get all forts of Materials, 
Yo make Angle-rods on, as the Hazle, Black- 
rfl thorn and Yew Switches, &c. at the Winter 
&| Solſtice, or, at leaſt, between the Iaft day of 
"E Nowernber, and the 20 day of December ; be- 
cauſe all fort of Wood then 1s moſt rough and 
he freeſt from Sap; it not aſcending with that vi- 
he gour into the Ball and Branches, by reaſon of 
onfl the coldneſs of the Weather, and the Suns ſinaſl 
erfftay on our Horizon, which renders its influ- 
ndfence feeble. 
tf { 24. Trouts, Salmons, Pikes, Pearches and 
idJ Eels bave large Months, and their Teeth there- 
ſein, but moſt other Fiſh have their Teeth in 
b-[ their Throar. 
| {$ 25. When you Angle for Pearch, Chub, 
fy Tench , Carp, Dace, Bream, Gudgeon and 
4-FRuff, and have hooked one who after makes 
CN his eſcape, you'll not often have any great 

Sport at that ſtanding for one or two hours 
P Eſpace next after ſuch misfortune, becauſe he's 
Ss fo affrighted, that he chaſes his fellows out of 
Y ſthac place ; therefore after ſome trial, you 
e [muſt remove your ſelf, and Angle at ſome 
her Standung. - 


G 2 ) 26, Who- 
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$ 26. Whoſoever deſires to know all the ab 
ftruſe Notions and Properties of Fiſh,let then 
diligently peruſe and read the following Au 
thors; viz.Geſner,Rondeletins,Oribatins Jib.7.cap.22 
Monſieur Muffetws, Fanus Dubravins, Aldr 
vandus, Franciſcus Bonſuetus Paulus Fouins,cap.z, 
Pliny's Natural Hiftory, Bellonins, Hyppolitus Sal 

vianus, Ariſtotle, &C. 
$ 27. All Fiſh are of a cold and moiſt Tem 
perature, but ſome exceed others in goodneſ 
according to the Nature of the Water, and 
places wherein they live. Fiſh live either in b 
the fale Water or Sea, or in freſh Waters, a [ 
tl 
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Rivers, Brooks, Lakes, Mears, Pools , Ponc 
or Pits. The Sea-fiſh is accounted beſt, is 
more ſavoury, and nouriſhes better, by being 


of a firmer ſubſtance, hotter and drier, anc C 
'B not ſo viſcous, clammy and ſlimy, as the freſh 


Water Fiſh. Of Sea Fiſh, thoſe that have Scale 
and firm Subſtances are beſt, and ſich as ate P 
incloſed in Shells,as Oy ſters,Lobſters,Crabs,e*. 
afford a good and ſolid nouriſhment ; but thoſe 
of a ſofter, ſlimier or cartilagineous Subſtance - 
are not ſo good. Fiſh that live in pure Water 
toſſed to and fro with Waves, are better than V 

' thoſe that live in calm and muddy Watenf : 
that are little agitated, and thoſe that live near , 
ſandy, rocky Shores, are-better than where 


there is much Slime and Mad ; fo ſuch freſh * 
Water Fiſh which live moſt commonly in clear 
rocky, ſtony, -pebly, gravelly or ſandy Ri- C 


vers, and which are of a ſwift courſe, far C 
| CEEC 
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ceed in goodneſs, and yield a purer and better 
nouriſhment, : than thoſe that live in ſlimy, 
muddy or ſtanding Waters, . or very ſoftly oli 
ding Rivers, | whoſe courſe is ſo ſlow as is 
ſcarce diſcernable. Fiſh are generally the fat- 
teſt, though not the. ſweeteſt, that are fed in 
muddy, weedy Rivers. | 

. $ 28. Trouts, Salmon Smelts,Pearches,Ruffs 
and Gudgeons, are allowed in ſome Diſtem- 
pers by Phyſicians, for their ſick Patients to 
ne. 

 {F 29. When you Angle for any ſort of Fiſh, 
be ſure the fame Fiſh is in ſeaſon, elſe your 


'@ Labour is ill loſt ; for Fiſh out of ſeaſon are. 


the worſt ſort of Meats. 

F 30. A great Fiſh bites more calmly and 
moderately than a ſmall one ; for they ſnatch 
and run away with the Bait, without any care 
or deliberation: So an old Fiſh that hath been 
prickt in the Guills or Guts, is very cautious 
in making a ſecond Adventure. 

C 3x. There are many Circumſtances that 
conduce much to the feeding of Pike, -Pearch, 
Chub, Carp, Roch, Dace and Bream; as Con- 
veniency of harbour ; for they that lie among 
Weeds and foggy places, prove the fatteſt, 
though not always the ſivecteſt : They are 
there ſecure from the Afſaults and Diſturbance 
of Enemies, and enjoy a more ſafe and con- 
tented Repoſe: Reft and Quietneſs being as 
natural and helpful to their feeding as to other 


Creatures, Again, ſome Waters may be more 
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feeding and nouriſhingithan others :-A thicker | 
ſort of Water, if it be-not-fouL and muddy, is her 
of a better | eonſiſtency, and- the parts better 
diſpoſed and qualified for Nutrition, than thoſe 
of a more thin and rarified Subſtance: No Ele- 
ment that is pure and without mixture, is Con- 
ſentaneous for nouriſhing: Neither. can Fiſh 
live by pure Water, Reſpiration, .or ſucking,in 
thoſe ſlender Particlesof his beloved Element 
only, without the concurrence and aſliſtance ||. 
of ſome groſfler and terrene Qualities, which li 
are intermingled with thoſe liquid Bodies. 

_ { 32. In the Pool Limperas, in;Carnervanſbire, fol 
there is a kind'of Fiſh,: peculiar to that Water, ſto | 
and ſeen no where elfe, calPd:by: the Inhabi-/Jfwi 
rants there, Tor-coch, iof the Belly: that is-ſome- Mc 
whar red. So in; Hinander-mere in Lancafhire, Wdie 
there is a Fiſh callÞd;. a Ebarr, pecuhar:to that: ſtir 
Afere only ;” *tis about'length and bigneſs of a: [Ch 
large Frour, and ſomething reſembles a Trout Jn 
in its ſhape. PV DA | - 

_ $33. In the Eaſt part of Aderionerbſhire, the [|ce1 
River Dee, ſpringeth' out of - ewo Fountains, [thc 
and forthwith paſſeth through Pimble or Plenlin- || 
mere, CalPd in the; Map, Lymregit , a Lake Jie 
ſpreading far in kength- and breadth, and fo [ny 
runneth out of it with as great a fiream agir Il 
entreth in, and you ſhall never ſee in the Dee, ſled 
Fiſhes,  calPd a Gummad, which are: peculiar [Pr 
to the Mere,nor yet Salmons. in the Meve,which: I Hi 
nevertheleſsare commonly taken in the River. 

34 About Fornby, in Lancaſhire, when the 

x - 744 " People 
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Feople ger Turffs, there. is a certain black Wa- 
ter under the Turfls, where ſwim little Fiſhes 
Fthar are caught:by the Diggers ; and in other 
pats of Lancaſhire, under the Turits, are often 
zwght Eels; ſo that Fiſhes: here are digged 
put,of the Earth, as well as about Heraclea and 
Tws,in Pontas,and in Paphlagonia,many and thoſe 
good ' Fiſhes are gotten by digging in places 
Ithing watery.  - 1 
e fl $35. Near unto the Abbey of St. Marice, 
h lin Burgundy, there is a Fiſh-pond, in which are 
Fiſhes put according to the number of Monks 

2, Bofthar place ; and if any. one of them happen 
» ſſo be ſick, there is a Fiſh ſeen alſo to float and 
- Sfvim -above the Water half dead ; and if- the 
- IMonk ſhall die, the ſaid Fiſh a few days before 
deth.  Leonardus Varizs reports this on the Te- 
ſtimony of Cardinal Grayvell. So at Brereton in 
Cheſhire, before any Heir of the Houſe of Brere- 
to dieth, there are ſeen. in a Pool adjoyning, 
calPd Bag-mere, Bodies of Trees. \wimming for 
certain days together, and after' to fink until 
the/next like occaſion. rats o 

$ 36. Our Britiſh Sea breeds and affords va- 
nety, and almoſt innumerable Fiſhes, as Sal- 
mons ( which Bede calls Ijcios, as. Phy, Efox ) 
Maice, Flounders, Flooks, Shads, which, pick- 
led like Anchovis, equal- the 'beft AnChovis, 
Pungers, Cods,Haddocks, Hollyburt, Whitings, 
|S Herrings,, Pilchards, Soles, Maccarel, Mul- 
lets, Turbuts, Seals, or Sea-veals, or Sea- 
falves, Rochets, Maids,Ray-fiſh, Scate, Thorn- 
G 4 | back, 
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back , Oyſters, Lobſters, 'Crab-fiſh , 'Muſles, 
'Cockles, Perls, Sprats, Spurlings,which, pick: 
led like Anchovis,or Turners-way, exceed them 
in goodneſs, and very much ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach,Congers, Lampreys, Yards, Periwinckles, 
e&c.with an infinite number of others, whereof 
it maintaineth and feedeth innumerable Sculls 
and Beds; but theſe being beyond our Pro- 
vince, the freſh Water,are not to be diſcourſed 
of here ; only let me tell you what Mr. Gamb- 
den faith , That near unto Hunt-cliff, in the 
North-riding of Yorkſhire, not far from the 
ſhore , there appear at Low-water, certain 
Rocks, about which the Fiſhes, we call Seals, 
aſi, Sea-veals, meet together in Troops, to 
fleep and fun themſelves, and upon that Rock, 
which is next unto the ſhore, there lieth one, 
as it were, 'to keep Centinel, and as any 
' Man approacheth near, he either by throwing 
down a big Storig, or by tumbling himſelf into 
the Water with 'a great noiſe, giveth a Signal 
-unto the reſt to look to themſelves, and get 
into the Water. - Moſt afraid they be of Men, 
againſt” whom, when they chace them, they 
being deftitute of Water, fling backward with 
their hinder Feet, a Cloud, as it were,of Sand 
and Gravel Stones, yea, and oftentimes drive 


them away: For Women they care not fo 


much ; .therefore thoſe that take them ' uſe to 
be clad-in Womens Apparel. 

*- {I 37. In Bone Well, a Spring not far from 
Richards. Caſtle, in Herefordſhire, age continu- 
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ally found little Fiſhes Bones, but no Fiſh to 
be ſeen ; and being wholly cleanſed thereof, 
will notwithſtanding have the like again; whe- 


ther they be naturally produced, or in Veins 
thither brought, is unknown. = 


—— 
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CHAP. VII. 


Seaſons generally improper for 
Angling. 


$ x. JN great Droughts, when the Rivers are 
ſmall,or in the heatof the Day,in May, 
Tune, Tuly, Auguſt, and beginning of Septem- 
ber, although there be no Drought ( except ' 
cooled by Wind or ſhadowed by Clouds ) 
youll find- ſmall Sport, eſpecially in marly, 
_*chalky, ſlimy, of very ſhallow and clear Wa- : 
ters and Rivers. | 
C 2. In cold, froſty, or ſhowy Weather, or 
where ſtore of Snow-broth is in the River, it's 
to little purpoſe to Angle ; when there happen- 
eth in the Summer, or Spring eſpecially, any 
ſmall hoary Froſt, all that day after the Fiſh 
will not riſe kindly and freely, except in the - 
Evening, and that prove pleaſant. 


) 3. If 
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$ 3. If the Wind either be Eaſterly, or ir fo 
high that you cannot guide your Tools, it's to 


little purpoſe to Angle; for there is a ſecret / 
malignity in the Eaſt-wind, thar generally a-' 


bates Fiſhes appetite and deſire of Baits. 

( 4. Sharp, bitter, nipping Winds blowing 
from the North, but the Eaſt eſpecially, blaſt 
the Recreation. 

Q 5. After any ſort of Fiſh have ſpawned, 
they*ll not bite to any. purpoſe, until they have 
recover their ſtrength and former appetite. 

d 6. When any Clouds ariſe, that will cer- 
any bring a Shower or Storm (though in the 
midſt of Summer ) they will not bite ; and 
if they bite well before, yer at the approach 
thereof, they will ceafe biting. 
= 'VVhen the Nights prove dark, cloudy 
or windy, and that the Moon ſhines little, or 
not at all, next day there will be little or no 
Sport, except at ſmall ones ; for Trouts and 
great Fiſh then range about to devour others, 


and ſeek Food ;, fo that when the Nights are 
dark or windy, the next day rarely. proves ſuc- 


ceſsful] to the Angler, for great Fiſh, eſpeci- 
ally Tronts. 

(d' 8. In ſmall, clear a ſhallow Brooks , 
where the Mills ſtand and keep up:the Water, 
you will neither catch Fiſh at Ground or F ly 
at thar time: For Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts, then 


dare not come out of their hold, by reaſon of 


the ſhallowneſs of the Water, and that the Wa- 
ter then briogs no Food or Aliment with it. 
. $ 9. When 
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I 9. When People waſh their Sheep in Sum- 
mer, ag the firſt time only Fiſh bite well; 
becauſe the Filth drawerh them together as to 
a baiting place; but after they have glutred 
themſelves four ar five days, they will not bite 
again tf] waſhing time be over. 

( 10. Thunder and Lightening are very of# 
fenſive, and ſpoil the Anglers Sporr. E-: 


lo p = 


CHAP. IX. 


Seaſons generally proper for 
Angling. 


Yr. HE beſt Hours in general Eſteem, 
to Angle in a clear Day and VVa- 
ter, from about the tenth of April, until the 
end of Awgs/},is from Sun-rife,nntil half an hour 
after ten a Clock, and fromhalf an hour after 
two a Clock, until Sun-ſer; fo that you may reſt 
your ſelf in the heat and:middle of the day; 
but if the day be dark, cloudy, gloomy or 
lowring, eſpecially if at ſnch a time alſo a 
gentle Breeze, or gale of Wind blow from ary 
. quarter bur the Eaſt, or be-not Eaſterly, yow 1 
never fail of catching Fiſh 1n any hour of tte - 
day that is dark, cloudy, gloomy, lowrir g 
and windy, as aforeſaid, but in March, begir- 
ning 
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ning of April, September,and all Winter Months, 
you may Angle all the day, from abayt one 
hour after Sun-riſe, until about half an hour 
before Sun-ſet, either in a muddy or clear Wa- 
ter. And you may Angle all the day from 
the riſing until the ſetting of the Sun, in a 
muddy Water, from the middle of April, until 
the end of AuguFfi,- but early in the Morning,, 
and late in the Evening, are beſt in May, Fune, 
Fuly and Auguft. 

( 2. If the day be dark, cloſe, gloomy or 
lowring, and have a gentle whiſtling Wind 
Playing on the Water, or a fine miſling Dew 
of Rain falls gently without violence, at ſuch 
a time Fiſh will bite: So when Trouts leap 
out of the Water, and Pikes ſhoot in purſuit of 
other Fiſhes, they will bite well, if you An- 
gle with Tackle and Baits proper for the Sea. 
ſon and Fiſh. PRC 

Q 3. Calm, clear,(or which is far better)cool, 
gloomy, dark, clondy VVeather, in the Sum- 
mer Months ( that is, from mid April, until 
the end of Auguſt ) the VVind blowing gently, 
ſo as you may guide-your Tools with eaſe, in 
the hotteſt Months the cooler the-better ; at 
ſuch times Fiſh bite well. _ 

(I 4. VVhena ſudden, violent Shower hath a- 
little- madded and raiſed the Water, then if 
you go forth immediately after ſuch a Shower, 
and Angle at Ground in the ſtream or ſides 
thereof with Brandling, Gilt tail, Tag-tail, or 
chiefly red VYorm well ſcoured, if there be 

| ' Ntore 
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| ſtore of Fiſh, you'll have Sport to your own 


ſatisfaction. p 

$ 5. VVhen Floods have carried away all 
the Filth that the Rain had waſhed from the 
higher. Grounds into the River, and that the 
River keepeth his uſual 'bounds, and is of a 
Whey, Cheſtnut Brown, or Ale colour, then 


it's good to Angle at Ground. 


C 6. After Floods are gone away, and Ri- 
vers come within their own natural Bounds and 
Banks, their firſt clearneſs recovered, and the 
Water pure, then it's good to Angle. | 

$7. A little before any Fiſh ſpawn, they 
come into the gravelly, ſandy Fords, to rub 
and looſen their-Bellies, and then and there 
they bite'well. 

d 8. VVhen Rivers are raiſed by Rain, and 
yet within their Banks, Fiſh ſeek ſhelter and 
eaſe in little and milder Currents of ſmall 
Brooks that fall into larger - Rivers, and at the 
ſides or ends'of Bridges, that defend a, ſmall 


'  fpace of Ground from the impetuouſſſ of 


the Stream, or in any low place near the Ri- 
ver ſide, Fiſh reſt and ſecure themſelves from 
the rapid Stream ; in ſuch a place not too deep, 
yowll find Sport. | | 
I 9. At the conflux of Rivers, and where it 
ebbeth and floweth, Fiſh ſometimes bite very 
well, in the ebb moſt uſually, ſometimes when 
It loweth, rarely at full Water. : 
$ 10. In February, March, beginning of April, 
September, and all Winter Months, Fiſh bite beſt 
| in 


gm 
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in the Sun-ſhine, warmth, and middle parr of 
the day, no Wind ſtirring, the Air clear ; but 
in the Summer Months, that is, from the 
tenth of April, unto the end of Auguſf, early 
in the Mornings and in the Evenings, until 
Sun-ſet ( or after the Suns ſetting, from mid 
May, until the end of Fuly) and dark, windy, - 
gloomy, lowring, cool or cloudy Weather, is 
beſt to Angle in : And if you can guide your 
Tools, and find ſhelter, no matter how 
gh the Winds be, fo they be not Eaſt- 
ETLY. | 

& xI. Fiſh riſe beſt at the Fly after a Shower 
that hath not mudded the Water, yet hath 
beaten the Gnats and Flies into the River, you 
may, in ſuch a Shower, obſerve them to riſe 
much, -if you .can but endure the Rain. 

The beſt Months for Fly, are March, April 
and May: In-cooler Months, Angle in the 
warmth of the day; in warm Weather about 
nine jp the Morning, and three a Clock in the 
Afterfloon, are the very chief times to Angle 
in, if any gentle gale blow, and often in a 
warm Evening, eſpecially if the Gnat play 
much : And likewiſe Fiſh riſe well when the | Þ} 
Weather is calm, cloudy, dark and gloomy, c 
or gloomy, dark, anda little windy. . 

( 12. In calm, clear, and Star-light Nights ; 
( eſpecially if the Moon ſhine ) great Fiſh, || © 
Trouts eſpecially, are as wary and fearful, as E 
im dark, cloudy, gloomy and windy days, and 


ftir not, bur if the next day prove darkgloudy, 
; | gloomy 
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gloomy and windy,and the Water in order,you 
may be ſire of Sport,if there beſtore of Fiſh in 
the River: For having abſtained from Food all : 
night, they are more hungry ard eager, and 


the darkneſs and windineſs of the day, makes 
"them more bold to bite. 


$3. In ſmall, clear Brooks, if you come 
In, OT immediately after a Shower that hath 
raiſed the Water; or take it juſt as any Mill 
Water begins to come down, and-ſo go along 
with the courſe of the Water, Fiſh, eſpecially 


Trouts, will then bite well; for then they 


come forth to feek Food, which they expect 


the Water to bring down. 
F 14, In May eſpecially, and generally all 


'Surnmer, if the Morning prove extream cold, 


as ſometimes it doth (although there be no 
Froſt ) Fiſh bite not to any purpoſe, until the 
day become warmer ; and if it prove cold all 
the day long, they bite beſt where the Son 
ſhines, bur not ar all in the ſhady parts of the 
River. 

$ x5. If the day be dark,clondy and gloomy, 
in the Summer, no matter how high the Winds 
be, ſo they be not Eafterly, and you be able 
to manage your Tools. 

d 16. After the River 1s cleared from a 
Flood, Fiſh riſe very well; being glutted with 
Ground. baits, they then cover and deſt re the 


| Hy, having wanted it a time. 


) 17. Morning and Evening are beft for 


Ground-line, for a Trout, or other Fiſh, in 
clear 
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Clear Weather and Water ; but in dark, gloo- 
my, cloudy Weather, or muddy VVater, you 
may Angle at Ground all day. | 

18. Great Fiſh, as Trouts, &c. feed moſt 
in the night, eſpecially if it be dark or windy, 
and then bite not next day, unleſs dark or 
windy it prove, and then a little in the Afﬀter- 
noon only. . 

$ 19. The Wind blowing from: the South or 
VVeſt, is good to Angle in, the North-wind 
1s but indifferent, and the Eaſt-wind very bad. 

( 20. All Fiſh bite keener and better, eſpe- 
cially in Summer, in ſwift, rapid, ſtony, pebly, 
gravelly Rivers, than in thoſe that run gently, 
and glide on Slime and Mud. | 

$ 2x. Some may expect me to inſert the' 

Ele@ive Times moſt propitious to Anglers; ac- 

cording to the Rules of Judicial Aſtrologers, 

but they muſt - pardon me herein, fince I am 
ſufficiently convinced of the Vanity thereof ; 
and it would rather be an Unkindneſs, than 

Favour, by puzzling our Angler with their ri- 
diculous Notions, as unſerviceable to him, as 

falſe in their Foundations. Bur let our Ingeni- 

ous Angler eleft a cloudy, gloomy or windy 

Day, and the VVind not Eaſterly, but either 

Southerly or VVeſterly ; and uſe proper and 

neat Tackle, and ſuitable Baits for the River, 

Seaſon, and Fiſh he deſigns to catch, and then 

I daubt not, but hell conclude with me, that, 

Sapiens dominabitur Aſtrs. 
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Obſervations on the Trout. 


TY- next Diſcourſe ſhall be of the ſeveral 
LVL fortsof freſh Water Fiſh, wherein I ſhall 
only tell you of little more than their Haunts, 
' (which is the place proper to Angle in for them) 
their particular times of biting, ſeaſon, ſpawn- 
ing and Baits, omitting much that might be 
faid of each Fiſh, becauſe this is intended to 
q be a Summary of the Anglers Art, and more 
for PraQice chan Theory ; and for that the 
Trout is the moſt excellent Fiſh, by the vogue 
of the moſt curious Palates, my firſt Diſcourſe 
ſhall be of him. 


His Haunt. 


$ x. A Trout loveth ſmall purling Rivers 
and Brooks, that are very ſwift, cryſtal and 
clear, running on Stones, Pebbles or Gravel ; 
he feeds whilſt ſtrong, in the ſwifteſt Streams, 
and more uſually in the ſide of the Stream 
than in it, ſometimes in the deepeſt part of it, 
( eſpecially if he be a large one) and near the 
Banks, or behind a Stone, *Block, or ſome 
Bank thatſhoots forth with a point into the-Ri- 
Yer, upon Which the Stream beareth mI, 

H an 
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the Banks ſide, much like the Eddy of the Tide 
And he the more willingly maketh choice © 
this place, if there be a ſhade over his head 
as a Buſh, Foam, or hollow, banging Bank 
under which he can ſhelter himſelf ; or behind 
a Stone, Log, or ſome ſmall Bank, that ſhoots 
into the River, Which the Stream beareth up. 
on, where he'll lie watching for what cometh 
down the Stream, and fuddenly catcheth it up, 
ſometimes in the Eddies betwixt two Streams, 
and-in the Returns of a Stream he lies. His 
hold is uſually m the deep, under a hollow 
place of the Bank, root of a Tree, or Stone, 
which he loveth excesdingly ; and ſometimes, 
but not often, hes found in Weeds. In the 
Spring, and latter end of Summer, he'll ply 
at the tail of a Stream, but in mid May, at 
the upper end ; (and fo do moſt Fiſh : ) If his 
hold be near, he'll ſtay long in a place. As 
the Weather in Spring grows warmer, fo he 
grows ſtronger, and departs from the deep, 
or dead ftil] Waters, -into the ſharp Streams 
and Gravel ; yet the beſt Trouts often in Sum- 
mer, in exceſſive Droughts, are driven out of 
the ſmall and ſhallow Streams, and retire into 
the plain Deeps, where you may catch them 
with 'dibbing, or on a dark, gloomy, cloudy 
and windy day, that furls the Water, with the 
Caſt-fly. There are ſeldom any ſtore of Trouts 
in Rivers that ſoftly glide through plain, le- 
vel and champaign Grounds ; for 7 nw: 
* rally 
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rally live nearer the ſource, or Spring-head of 
Rivers, TE 

$ 2, If there be great ſtore of Chubs in the 
River, you ſhall only catch Trouts in the 
Streams, in March, April, beginning of May 
and Seprember, becauſe in the four hot Months 
Chubs come into the Streams, and then drive 
out moſt of the Trouts, by the Opinion of very 
ty good Anglers. 


Spawning time, ſeaſon, Ec. of T routs. 


$ 3. Trouts, contrary to moſt Fiſh, ſpawn 
about Martinmas, in ſome Rivers a little ear- 
s, | lier. or later, but moſt other Fiſh ſpawn in the 
e | Spring or Summer-; he*s in ſeaſon from the 
y || beginning of March until Michaelmas,but his ve- 
e | ry chief ſeaſon is the end of May. The Female 
8 | hath a leſs Head, deeper Body, and is uſually 
s || better Meat than the Male; the beſt are uſual- 
eflly red or yellow, and ſome white, yet good, 
, | but choſe rarely found ; ſome Soils nouriſh 
$ || them better than others, for in the ſame River 
- {| you ſhall in one Field catch one lank, lean, 
f Jand with a great head, and in the nexr Field 
one full, thick, luſty, red, far, and with a 
ſmall head ; they die quickly after taken, but 
the Eel, Carp, and Tench, live long out of 
their proper Element;they and Salmons will mi- 
raculouſly paſs thorough and over Weirs,Flood- 
rates, ſmall Cataradts and Fiſh-Garths. They 
xe a greedy, deyouiring, and ravenous Fiſh ; 
: H 2 and 
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and in their ſeaſon nimble, quick, an ſtrived R 
long and vigorouſly for their Lives, and will 
Tun among ' Roots,' Weeds, or any thing to 
entanple'the Line, or break it, and when ftruck 
will endeavour to run to the end of the : Line, M 
they likea'large Bait at ground, and his ground ,, 
Bait muſt drag on the gronnd ; Flies they take | 
moſt at top'of the Water, or:ſometimes within, 
2 or 3 inches of it : with Minnow or Loachhe's| , 
caught within a foot of the ſurface of the Wa. 
ter, and fofnetimes lower by Trowling. They 
are of a ſiidden growth, yet no long-lived Fiſh; 
at full growth they deCline'in Body, and grow | 
inthe kead$until Death. Some Rivers breedſ 
very large, thick and -good Trouts, others 
generally ſmall ones,” not:above 9 or: 10. an 1 
ches in length, but very numerons. Tronts inf] 
ſeaſon havethgyr Bodiesadorned with red ſpots, the 
but the Salmon with black or blackifh ſpots, Ke 
and indeed ſome eſteem the Salmon ( and that 
not irrationally ) to be no other Fiſh than a 7. 
Sea Trout ; becauſe of their. ſmall difference in 
ſhape, nature, and qualities from Trouts, that ,,. 
live continually in the freſh Streams and VVa-J », 
ters. : - _ ſex 
On the''very top of Cadier Arthur Hill in for 
Breckrockſhire, there walmeth forth a Spring of 
VVarer, {arid this Fountain in manner of a VVel FR 
is deep, but fourſquare, having no Brook or 
Riverer iſſving from it, 'yet 'are there Trout 7, 
found therein. IG 37 £15 | 
' At Foredidge in Kent, are Trouts of a Five-foid 
| Remark, 
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Remark, 1- They equall Salmons in bigneſs: 
2. In their beſt ſeaſon they cut white, ' and not 
OF red or yellow, as moſt Trouts do, 3. © They 
k remain nine Months in the Seca, and- three 
© | Months in the Freſh VVater, and obſerve 
8 their coming into the Freſh VVater almoſt to a 
I Day.. 4. Contrary to moſt Trouts, they have 
Ty been obſerved to be but once caught with an 
0 Angle. 5. They eat nothing in the Freſh'VVa- | 
. ter, but are thereby only ſuſtain'd, as thoſe 
1 that have difſeted them do think, SETTLE 
'F In Northumberland, there is a Trout calld a 
Bull-Trout, greater and bigger than any in the 
Southern parts, and there are in many Rivers 
"I relating to the Sea, Salmon Trouts, as much 
| different from others in ſhape and ſpots, as 
"J Sheep in ſome Countries differ one from ano- 
5 | ther intheir ſhape and bigneſs ; in' the River 
* | Kennet near Hungerford in Barkſhire, there is 
great plenty of Trouts ſignally large and good, 
alſo the Srower in Kent, which runs through 
"I Canterbury, is ſaid to breed the beſt Trouts in 
} the Sourh Eaſt of England, and thoſe in Wan- 
dle riear Caſhalton in Surrey, and Amerly in Suſ- 
ſex, and in Dove, Wye, Lathkin, and Brad- 
| ford in Derbyſhire, Ribbell, and Irk in Lancaſhire, 
|| and in Usk, and Wye, in Monmouthſhire, are 
accounted excellent Trouts. 

Mr. Wako ſays, that' Hampſhire exceeds all 
England, for ſwift, ſhallow, clear, pleafant 
Brooks and ſtore of Trouts ; the ſame opinion 
Mr. Cotton, hath of Derbyſhire, eſpecially of the 

| H 3 Rivers 
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Rivers Dove, and Wye, and the Brooks Lath- 
kin, and Bradford, which Rivers and Brooks, he 
fays, breed the reddeſt, beſt, and moſt admira- 
ble Trouts in England. 

Bat to ſpeak impartially, I think none can 
truly determine, in what River or Brook are 
the moſt and beſt Trouts ; becauſe England 
and Wales, hath fo many Rivers and Rivuler 
plentifully ſtored therewith; that it would 
puzzle the Accuteſt Naturaliſt to reſolve which 
ought to have the preheminence, and be moſt 
eſteemed. 

Theſe Fiſh are found, and principally affe&t 
to lye near, and towards the ſources and 
Spring-heads of Rivers, and the Trouts are ber- 
ter or worſe, bigger or leſſer, according to the 
nature of the Soils on which the River runs; 
Pure, Clear, Cryſtalline, and Tranſparent Ri- 
yers and Rivulets, running on Rocks, Stones, 
or Pebbles, eſpecially on Lyme Stones, are ex- 
perimentally found to breed and aftord the 
moſt delicate and beſt Trouts. 

When ever you make an Artificial Palmer. 
Worm or. .Fly, which is ro be made with a 
Hackle Feather, if you uſe a brown or red 
Hackle, thenbe ſure to dub with red Silk ; if a 
dun Hackle, then dub with yellow-or Limon 
coloured Silk ; if a black Hackle, then duh 
with blew or sky coloured Silk ;- and they 
are excellent for Tronts. 


Baits 
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Baits for the Trout. 


$ 4. Principal Baits for Trouts at the 
Ground are Worms, as the Brandling, Gilt- 
tail, Meadow Worm, Tagrtail, and red Worm, 
but for a mighty Trout the Dew-Worm well 
ſcoured ; the two firſt are the principal Worms 
for him all the Year, both in clear and mud- 
dy Waters ; the other for Waters diſcoloured 
with Rain : Then a Cod-bait which is either for 
top or bottom, but aiways to be uſed in clear 
Waters only; ſo 1s the Clap-bait, and che Wa- 
ter-cricket . He'll take the Palmer-fly, or 
Wooll-bed, and all forts of Flies both: Natural 
and Artificial at top of the VVater, eſpecially 
the Palmer-fly, VVater-cricket, Stone-fly, 
Green-drake, Aſh-fly, Fern-fly, and Ant-fly. 
Hell likewiſe take a Cod-bait, and Clap-bait 
that are faQtitions, or counterfeited with yel- 
low VVax, Shammy, or Buff, as before is di- 
refted, Chap. 4. Sometimes alſo he takes the 
Oak-worm, and Hawthorn-worm, at top of 
the VVarer, and ſometimes within the VVater, 
but always in clear VVater. 

The Minnow, Bull-head, his Guill Pins cut 
off, and the Loack eſpecially, are excellent 
Baits in a clear VVater for great Trouts in 
March, April, and September, about Mid-water, 
to. trowl with in the Streams, or on dark, 
cloudy, gloomy, windy days in the Deeps. 

A Trout will alſo take all forts of Bobs, 
H 4 Palmers, 
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Palmers, Catterpillars, young Frogs, Gentles, 
Dores, the young brood of VVaſps, Humble: 
Bees, and Hornets; Beetles, their Legs and 
uppermoſt VVings cut off; Graſhoppers, their 
Legs, and outmoſt VVings cut likewiſe off; 
as the. Brandling, Gilt-tail, Meadow:worm, 


Tag-tail, Red-worm, and Dew-worm, are the | 


beſt VVorms for the Ground Angle, to be 
ſuited reſpeCtively to the temperature and co- 
lour of the River, ( although the Brandling, 
Gile-rail, and Meadow-worm, are for either 
muddy.or clear VVaters and perhaps the beſt;) 
fo is the Cod-bait, Clap-bait, VVater-cricker, 
Palmer-worm, Stone-fly, Green- drake, Oak- 
fly, Fern-fly, Ant-fly, and . Artificial -Fly, the 
beſt for the Trout at the top of the VVater 
when clear.. Dibble with the VVater-cricker, 
Stone-fly, Green-drake, Graſhopper, and 
harn-bud, as they ſeverally come in ſeaſon; 
dib alſo with the Oak-fly, and a Cod-bait, at 
Point of the Hook, and let them fink. half a 
foot, or. a foot within VVater, and it's a dead 
Bait for a Trout : Alſo.a Clap-bait, with ' Ar- 
tificial Head and VVings, as Cod-bait is uſed, is 
excellent for top, in like manner uſe the Oak- 
worm,®and Hawthorn-worm, or Green-grub. 


Of each of theſe particular Baits, ſte more in 


the Chapter of Baits. | 
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The ways to Angle for Trouts. 


{ 5. The way to Angle for Troutsat Ground, 
is with the running Line without any float 
thereon, and with x or 2 ſmall pellets of Lead 


' for Plumbs, &c. Or he's caught by float Ang- 


ling at Ground, at Mid-water by trowling, at 


top of the VVater by dibbing, and the Caſt-fly, 


of all which ways yowll fee more particular 
deſcriptions hereafter : Only let me not forget 
co inform you, that when you Angle in a clear 
VVarer, either for Trouts, Graylings, or Sal- 
mon Smelts, if you can attain ſo much skill 
and dexterity as to Angle with a ſingle Hair for 
zlinks next Hook, as is in the 2 Chap. Sec. 15. 
and 12 direted, you will certainly catch 3 
Trouts for one, for any that Angles with 3 Hairs 
next the Hook, and although. yowll now and 
then loſe a great Trout by his breaking your 
Line, yetif you had not been ſo ſmall tackled, ten 
to one he had never bir, and the numerouſneſs 
of Fiſhes bites compenſates the loſs; and ob- 
ſerve that you may Fiſh with leſs hazard at 
bottom than top with fine Tackle, becauſe a 
Trout at Fly ſhoots or ſprings with a rapid 
agility at your Bait, and from you when he 
hath raken it, with his head generally down- 
wards, but at the Ground, or Mid-water, he 
takes the Bait gently, and therewith glides far 
more leiſyrely ; likewiſe a Trout takes leſs 
notice of a thick Line at top than bottom, by 
Sh reaſon 
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reaſon of his eagerneſs. The excellent propor- 
tion, ſhape, length, crue plying, gentleneſs, 
freedom from top-heavineſs, and well moun- 
ting of the Hazle-Rod for clear Waters, for 
Trouts, Grailings, and Salmon Smelts, con- 
tributes much ro your ſucceſs in this way, to- 
gether with your own freedom from raſh and 
eager humours : Andif your Hair be ſtrong, 
you may eaſily overcome and maſter a Trout 
I3 inches long with a ſingle Hair next Hook, 
eſpecially if you have Water-room, and be un- 
moleſted with Wood or Trees. 


IT06 


Chief Biting time for Trouts. 


d 6. A Trout bites beſt in a muddy riſing 
Water, or ina Water that is clearing afrer a 
Flood, or in dark, gloomy, cloudy, or windy 
weather, early in the Morning ( from mid 
April, until the end of Auguſt ) from Sun riſing 
until about half an hour after Ten a Clock, and 
from about 2 a Clock in the Afternoon until 
Sun ſet, and oftentimes in the Evening ; but 
9 a Clock in the Forenoon, and 3 in the Aﬀer- 
noon, are his chiefeſt and moſt conſtant hours 
of biting at Ground, or Fly, as the Water ſuis 
either : In March, beginning of April, Septem- 
ber, and part of Ofober, (for you ought not 
to Angle for Trouts after the 15 of OfFober, un- 
til the end of February ) hell bice from about 
one hour after Sun riſing all day until almoſt 
Sun ſet, an1 belt then inwarm, Sun-ſhiny wea- 
| ther, 
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ther, and middle part of the day. March, 
April, May and part of Fune, are his chiefeſt 
Months ; though he bites well in Fuly, Auguſt 
and September. After a ſhower in the evening 
he riſes well at Gnats : And in a warm even- 
ing, Or in the evening of a hot day in Sum- 
mer, you may have Sport with dibbing. When 
he takes the Minnow and Loach, wide antes. 

$ 7. In- little Brooks that fall into larger 
Rivers, Where it Ebbs and Flows only in 
freſh Waters, or alittle brackiſh ; if you be- 
gin at the mouth of ſuch Brooks, juſt as the 
Tide cometh in, and go up the Brook with 
the head of the Tide, and return with the 
Ebbing of the Water, yowll take good Trouts, 
and have much Sport; and if the Tide do not 


muddy the Water, they will alſo riſe at the 


Fly at fuch a time. 

Sy 8. Vid. Chapter 9 throughour. 

\ 9. In ſmall clear Brooks, if you come in, 
or immediately after a ſhower that hath raiſed 
the Water, or take it juſt as any Mill-water 
beginneth to come down, and ſo go along with 
the courſe of the Water, Trouts will then dire 
well, becauſe they expect the Water will then 
bring down Food with it, and they come forth. 
to ſeek it : Bur in ſmall Brooks or Rivers, when 
the Mills ftand and keep up the Water, you'll 
have little or no Sport, at Ground eſpecially ; 
and bur little with Fly ; for the Trout at ſuch 
time 1s fearful, and dare ſcarce venture out 
of tis ho'd. 

I 10. When 
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E: F 10. When you Angle for Salmon or Trout, 


and all day long have had little, or rather 


no Sport , either ar Ground or Fly, next 


night, eſpzcially at” the beginning of it, and 
until mid-nighr, or near it, they will not fail to 
bite, either at Ground, or Fiy* ( as the Seaſon, 
or Water ſuits beſt for either ) freely and ea- 
gerly, if the weather be not nipping cold or 
froſty. | 
:$xx. When you Angle for Trouts with Fly 


or Ground Baits, you need not make above 


three 'or four trials in one place ; for he will 
then either take it, or make an ofter, or not 
ſtir at all, 

C x2. When Rains raiſe the Rivers, and al- 
molt continually keep them equal with their 
Banks, or above their ordinary heighr, Tronts' 
leave Rivers and larger Brooks, and fly into 
fuch ſmall Brooks, as ſcarce run art all in 
Summers that are dry; in ſuch Brooks then 
Angle for them. Trouts generally quic the 
great Rivers and Brooks at Michaelmas, and 
go into ſmall Rills, or Rivulets ro ſpawn, and 
are frequently there deftroyed by idle, looſe 
and diſorderly Fellows, with groping or other- 
wiſe, which does more injury to the breed of 
Fiſh, than all the Summers Angling. Thus I 
have known a River very plentifully ſtored 
with Trouts, in three or four years utterly 
ſpoiled. X 

$ x3. When you Angle for Trout or Sal- 
mon, with Worm or at Ground, let your Bait 
| drag 
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drag on the Ground as little as may be; but 


MC 


touch the Ground it muſt , eſpecially for 


Tronts : But Mr. Cotton adviſes, when you 
Angle with a Float, to let the Bait be as near 
the bottom as you can, but not drag, which 
perhaps may. do well ; but the Experience of 
the running Line contradicts this Opinion, for 
therewith the Bair always drags; and there 
is no better way at Gronnd yet known, fos 
the catching -of Trouts, than the running 
Line : Yet, I confeſs, if you Angle either with 
Cod-bait; Clap- bair, or Water-cricket at Float, 
that the Bait 1wimminrg very near the bott 

as may be , but not touching it, may, do 
beſt. 

When:you Angle for Trouts, and only catch 
Minnows, be alſur'd there are no Trouts there.; 
therefore remove to another place. A yourg 
Trout. is a good Bait for the Pike. 
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Obſervations on the Salmon. 
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Natare, ſeaſon and ſpawning time of Salmgz. 


) I. HE Salmon is call'd the King of 
Freſh-water Fiſh : Breeds in Rivers 


relating to the Sea, yet ſo high as admits of 
no 
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no Tin@ture of Salt, or Brackiſhneſs. It is 
preferred ( by ſome ) before all Fiſhes, whether 
Marine, Fluviatile, or Lakiſh ; it is wonder. 
fall Sweer, and of extraordinary Nouriſhment, 
and therefore ( unleſs eaten moderately ) 
cauſeth Surfeits, if it be pickled like Stur:. 
$eon , ſtrengthens the Stomach much , and 
rovokes to an Appetite. The Salmunculi, 
Shuins, or Salmon Smelts ( which are about 
bigneſs ofa Freſh Herring) are yet lighter and 
berrer food, and eaten as the other, or Trouts; 
they are in Scaſon almoſt all the fix hor 
Months in moſt Rivers, only the Je, in 1on- 
»w94uth ſhire, hath both Trouts and Salmon in 
Seaſon, from September to April ; and ſo have 
ſome other - particular Rivers, but they are 
rare. They Spawn in the end of Auguſt, or 
m September”; having delighted himſelf all Sum- 
mer in the Freſh-waters, (into which he comes 
at Spring ) in O&eber he returns to Sea, where 
he lives ill Spring, and grows exceeding 
lacge ; but in the Freſh-waters only he grows 
Fat, and that in the Summer. If about A4:- 
chaelmas he chance to. be ſtop'd by Flood-gates, 
or Weirs, from going to Sea, and enforced to 
take up his Winter Quarters in the Freſh-wa- 
ters, he grows Sick, Lean, Unſcaſonable, Kip- 
per, Infipid and Taſtleſs, and in one year pines 
away and dies. Their Age is about ten Years, 
and their Growth is very ſudden, after they 
ger into the Sea, as quickly as a Goſling be- 
comes a Gooſe. They are about five Months 
Out 
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out of Seaſon, after Spawning. Iris ſaid, that 
our Engliſh Salmon is the beſt in Europe, and 
the Thames beſt in England: But in the North, 
behind Lancaſter, there is as good Salmon as 


any in England, if judicious Palats are nor 
miſtaken. Salmons when in Seaſon, have their 


| Bodies adorn'd with Black or Blackiſh Spots, 
| and Trouts with Red, 


Moſt Rivers in England and Wales, where 


| they diſembogue themſelves into the Sea, and. 
{ ſo upwards the River, :for ſeveral Miles, are 


abundantly ſtored with Salmons ; bur of prin- 


| cipal Note, are the Thames, Severn, and Trent, 
and Lon at Lancaſter, and about Cockerſand 


Abbey, at Wirkinton in Cumberland, Bywell in Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, Newcaſtle upon Tine, Dee in 
Cheſhire, and the Rivers Usk and Hye in Mon- 
mouth-ſhire , Wherein are both Salmons and 
Trouts in Seaſon all the whole Year. At Kil- 
garray upon the Tivy in Pembreck-ſhire, where 
1s a Catadoup, or very high Cataract, .cald 
the Salmon Leap ; and the fall is ſo downright 
and high , that People ſtand and wonder at 
the ſlight and ſtrength, by which they ſee Sal- 
mons leap, and get out of the Sea into the Ri- 
ver ; for Salmons coming out of the Ocean to 
Spawn, and deſirous to paſs farther into the 


| River , when they meet with this Obſtacle, 


as Mr. Drayton deſcribes in his Poly- Albion; 


Here 


I 
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| Hers when the labouring Fiſh does at che 


foot arrive, 


And finds that by his ſtrength he does but 


vainly ſtrive ; 

His Tail takes in his Mouth, vey bending 
like a Bow, 

That's to full compaſs drawn, aloft him- 
ſelf doth throw.. 


Then ſpringing at his height, as doth a 


little wand, - 


AE: "THR bended end.:to end , and ſtarted 


from Man's Hand, 


| =, Far off -it ſelf doth caſt, ſo does the 


Salmon Vault ; 


And if ar firſt he: fail, his ſecond om. 


- mer-Salr, 
He.inſtantly eflays, and from bis nimble 
Ring, - 
Still yerking, never-leaves, until himſelf |; 
he fling 
Above the oppoſing Stream. —— 


According to which, Auſonius Elegantly writes, 


Nec- te paniceo rutilantem wiſcere $ alma, 
Tranfurim, late cujus vaga verbera caude 


 Gurgite de medio ſummas reſeruntur in undas. 


In the River Ban in breland, there 1s like- 
wiſe a Catadupa, or as is vulgarly call'd, a 
Salmon Leap. This Rivers head is in the 
Mauptains of AMeurn in the County of Down, 


. and 
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and paſſes through Lough Eaugh , or Lough 
Sidney, a large Lake in-the County of Colran: 
This, River { ſays Mr. Cambden) breeds Sal- 
mons. in abundance, above any other River 
in all Europe; becauſe, as ſome think it exceeds 
all other -for clearneſs ; in which ſort of Wa- 
ter, Salmons take a ſpecial delight. Irs almoſt 
incredible, (ſays Mr. Cambder, ſpeaking of the 
Rivers Done and Dee at Abverdcen in Scotland; ) 
what abundance of Salmons, as well theſe 
Rivers as others in Scotland, on both ſides of 
the Realm do. breed. This Fiſh, was altoge- 
ther unknown unto Pzj,unieſs it were the Eſox 
of the Rhine, but in this North part of Earope 


Frery well known. 


In Autumn, they engender. in ſmaller Ri- 
vers, and ſhallow Places for the moſt parr,. 


{whereand when they caſt their Spawn,and cover 


Itover with Sand ; and then are they poor and 
kan,ſo that they ſeem almoſt to be nothing buc 
Skin and Bones. Of that Spawn in the fol- 
lowing Spring, there Comes a fry of tender 
little Fiſhes, which making towards the Sea, 
n a ſmall time grow to their full bigneſs , and 
returning back again to ſeek for the ſame Rt- 
ver, where they were bred , ( which they 
always endeavour to come back into ) they 
frive and ſtruggie againſt the Stream, and 
whatſoever leth in their way, to hinder their 
paſſage, with a jerk of their Tai], and a cer- 
tain leap, ( whence perhaps calPd Salmons 2 


Saliendo ) as aforeſaid, to the wonder of the 
. be- 


| 
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beholders. They ninibly whip over,and ſtayin 
theſe Rivers of theirs, wntil they breed-; during 
which time it's a Law in Scotland, they ſhoul 
not be caught; wiz. from the Aſſumption of 
our Lady ( which 'is the 15th. of Aupguſt,) to 
St. Andrew's Day ( November the 36. ) and 
they are'reputed amongſt the greateft Com- 
modities of Scetland ; Becauſe it's. there en. 
acted, none ſhall be fold to Engliſhmen, but 
for Engliſh Gold, and nothing elſe. So Trout 
caught in the Lake Lemanys at Genewa, area 
preat part of the Merchandiſe of that City. 

The Inhabitants on both ſides of Solway 
Frith in Scotland, at Low-water, on Horſe. 
back with Spears Hunt Salmons which are 
there very plentiful. 


The Salmon's Haunt. 


——— 


( 2. Salmons love large ſwift Rivers, where 
it Ebberh and Floweth ; yer, ſometimes they 
are found in lefſer Rivers, high up the 
Country, chiefly in the latter end of the Year, 
when they come thither to Spawn : He like- 
wiſe delights in the fwift and violent Streams, 
and the cleareſt pebly, gravelly Rivers, uſu- 
ally with Rocks or Weeds. He ſtays not long 
in a place, ( as the Trout will ) but is ambi- 
tious ſtill to go nearer the Spring head, nor 
does he lie ( as the Trout and many other 
Fiſh do) near the Water-ſide, or Bank, or 
Roots of Trees, but ſwims in the deep and 
broad 
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broad parts of the Water, and uſually in the 
middle, and near the Ground, where he's to 
be fiſhed for. - But- the Salmon Smelts com- 


monly lie in the rough and upper part of a 
gentle Stream, and in the middle thereof. 


Silmons principal biting time. 


( 3. Salmons beſt biting time is nine a Clock 
in the Forenoon, and three a Clock in the AF 
ternoon, in a clear Water, and when ſome 
Wind bloweth againſt the Stream ; and the 
only Months are from mid Apr}, to the end of 
Auguſt. When ſtruck he uſually falleth to 
plunge and leap, but does not ordinarily en- 
deavour to run to the end of the Line, as the 
Trout will. Young Salmans are very tender 
Mouthed; as well as Graylings ; and are fre- 
quently loſt by their breaking hold , after 
Hooked : Therefore, ſome Perſons faſten two 
Hooks together, in like manner, as ſome 
double Pike Hooks, lately uſed in Trowling 
are made, not with the points oppoſite to one 
another, but almoſt a quarter of a circle from 
each other ; and on them they make their 
Fly, that if one Hook break hold, the other 
Hook may not fail, 


Baits for the Salmon. 


$ 4. For a great Salmon, the principal 


Ground Bait is the Dew-worm, well ſcowred ; 


and 
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and for the ſmall Salmon Smelt, abour big- 
neſs of a Herring, the Brandling, Gilt-tail and 
Meadow-worm well ſcowred, are the beſt 
Ground Baits ; they will likewiſe take ex- 
ceeding well the Bob of both ſorts, the Cod- 
bait, Water-louſe and Counterfeit Cod-bait 
( with yellow Bees-wax ) in clear Water. 

For Flies, he takes the ſame that the Trout 

genieratly doth, whether Natural, or Artifi- 
cial ; but the Natural Baits are generally ta- 
ken better than the [Artificial Fly, eſpecially 
bY the ſmall ones. 
If you put a Cod-bait or Gentle, either 
Natural or Artificial, but Natural better, at 
point of your Dub-fly Hook, they will rake 
the Dub-fly better, eſpecially the Salmon 
Smelr. Flies made for the great Salmon 
are better, being made with four wings, than 
with two only : : and with ſix better than with 
them of four. And if behind each pair ' of 
wings, yon place a different colour for the 
Body of the. Fly, it is much better , which 
argues that he loves. to have ſeveral Flies on 
the Hook at once, for the Fly locketh, asif 
it were divers Flies together. 

The wings muſt be made ſtanding one be- 
hind che other, whether four or ſix ; alſo he 
delights to have both body and wings of the 
moit gatdy colour, with long wings and tails. 
Silver-twiit and Gold-twiſt, are good to uſe 
in'dubbing the bodies. He's caught at Ground, 


with running Line ,or Float, the Bait, touching, 
or 
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or as near the Ground as poſlible ; and, ſome- 
times he bites well lower than mid Water, ar 
Ground Baits. He's - caught with Dubrfly, 
Cod-bait, Clap-bait, Water-cricket, Oak- 
worm and Counterfeit Cod-bait at top of the 
Water ; and the factitious Cod-bait will be 
taken by them, well within the Water. The 
great Salmon will take Minnows and Loaches 
ſometimes, and then you may Angle for the 
great Salmon, with a ring of Wire on the cop 
of the Rod, through which the Linz may run 
to as great a length, when he's Hooked, as is 
needful;and to that end,ſome uſe a Wheel about 
the middle of the Rod, or near their Hand, 
which may be far better underſtood by ſeeing 
one, than deſcribing it. 

Vid. Chap. to. Sect. Lo, 13. 


a 


CHAP. XI. 


Obſervations on the Umber or 
Grayling, GC. 


Nature, haunt and ſeaſon of the Grayling,&c. 


Mber and Grayling differ only in Name, 
| only ſome call the largeſt Umber, and 
the ſmaller Graylings. They delight in Mar], 

= ta Clay 
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Clay, clear Waters, ſwift Streams , and far 
from the Sea; the Hodder, Dowe, Trent and 
Derwen, in the Counties of York, Derby and 
Stafford, are beſt ftored with them of any Ri- 
vers in England. The biggeſt is not above 18 
inches long. They are in ſeaſon all the Year, 
but their principal ſeaſon is December, at which 
time he's black about Head, Guills, and 
down his. Back, and has his Belly of a dark 
grey dapled with black ſpots ; they are very 
jolly after mid April, and are faid to be of a 
Trout kind. His Fleſh even in his worſt ſea- 
fon, is firm, white, will eafily calver, and is 
excellent Meat art all times, but when at beſt; 
little inferiour to the beſt Trour ; and in Swi/- 
ſerland they are prefer'd before Trouts, but not 
ſo in England. He's a very nimble Fiſh, ſwift 
ſwirpmer, but dead-hearted after hooked, has 
his Teeth in his Throat, is eager, and biteth 
freely, and will often bite at the ſame Fly, if 


not prickt; he's tender-mouth'd, and often loſt 


. by breaking hold ; therefore when you uſe a 
Fly, wid cap. 11.3. 

) 2. When you Angle for him within Water, 
his Bait by no means muſt drag on the Ground, 
he being a Fiſh that uſually ſwims nearer the 
middle of the Water, and lies always looſe, 
and more apt to riſe, than deſcend, even to a 
Ground-bait; therefore let your Bait be about 
6 or 9 inches from the bottom, and to that 
end uſe a Float of Cork, rather than the Run- 
ning-line, if you Angle particularly for this 


Fiſh; | 
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Fiſh; but if for Trout and Grayling, then a 
Running-line. 


Graylings Baits. 


$ 3. He generally takes the ſame Baits that 
the Trout does : But his principal Ground- 
baits are the Brandling, Gilt-tail, Tag-rail, and 
the Meadow-worm well ſcour'd, Cod-bait, 
Bark-worm and Flag-worm; and at top 
bes taken either with Natural or Artificial Pal- 
mers, and Flies ( eſpecially the Camler-fly, 
and a Fly made of Purple-wool, and another 
made of light tawny Hair-camlet) as the Trouts 


are; hell likewiſe take the Earth-bob and 


Clap-bait, &c. 


CHAP. XII, 


_ Obſervations on the Pearch. 


—— 


Nature, Haunt, &c. of Pearch. 


Þ$ H*® loves a gentle Stream of a reaſon- 
able depth, ſeldom ſhallow, cloſe 


| by a. hotlow Bank; and although Salmon, 


I 4 Trout 
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Trout and Pearch delight in clear and ſwift 
Rivers, pebly, gravelly bottoms, or. green 
Weeds , yet Pearches are ſometimes found, 
but not in ſich plenty and goodneſs in ſlow, 
ſlimy and muddy Rivers, as about Oxford, and 


he frequents creeks arid hollownefles about | 


the Banks. 

He's a very good, wholeſome, and. well. 
taſted Fiſh (eſpecially the River-Pearch ) a 
bold biter, ravenons, and- great devourer of 


other Fiſh, of ſlow growth, and not "uſually þ 


above 14 inches long,” and oftner about To 
or under. He has a Hog-back, arm'd with 
ſharp and ſtiff Briſtles, his Skin cover*d over 
with thick, dry, hard Scales, and hath (which 
few other Fiſh have) two Fins on his Back, 
but the Sea Pearch ( which is betrer ) hath 
but one Fin on his Back. The Pearch is deep 
bodied. 


Pearches biting time. 


( 2. Hell not bite at all times or ſeaſons, 
being very abſtemious in Winter, only in the 
middle of the day ( as other F iſhes then do } 
hell then bite ; in Summer he'll bite all the 
day long, in cool, gloomy, cloudy or windy 
Weather, yet principally from ſeven a' Clock 
in the Forenoon, untill after ten a Clock, and 
trom abour two-1in the Afternoon, till about 
ſix, and ſometimes later, even: till Sun-ſer, 
Fae in hot Wearker and middle of Sum- 

mee. 
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mer. He's ſtrong, and will contend hard and 
long for his Life; they accompany one ano- - 
ther in Troops, ( as all Fiſh that have Scales 
do) and if there be thirty or forty in a hole, 
they may at one ſtanding be catchr, one after 
another ; be ſure you give him time to bite, 


| for he's often miſt for want of that. 


Pearches ſpawning time. 


$ 3. He ſpawns but: once a Year, and that 


| about February or March, and carries his Teeth 


in his Mouth, which is large. 


Baits for Pearch. 
( 4. His principal Baits are Brandling, Dew. 


worm, Red-worm and Meadow-worm, all to 


be well ſcowred, and the Minnow, Loach and 
ſmall Frog ; he aiſo takes bobs of both ſorts, 
Oak-worms, Gentles, Cod bait, the young 
brood of Waſps, Hornets and Humble-bees, 
Colewort-worm, Wooibed ; and ſometimes any 
Biit but the Fly, which he never meddles with : 
He's beſt caught with a Float, your Bait being 
about 6 inches from the Ground ; ſometimes 
they are caught about mid Water, or lower, 
and ſome will ſuffer theBaic co touch the ground, 
eſpecially the Worm,and judge it beſt. They are 
uſed as Baits for the Pike, the Fins being all cut 
off, bur irs the worſt Bait of any, becauſe the 


Pike hath a very great antipathy againſt them. 
CHAP. 


The Anglcr's 


CHAP. XIV. 


Obſervations on the Pope, or Ruff. 
Q x. Ope or Ruff is like the Pearch, both 

in nature, diſpoſition and ſhape, bur 
lefler, being no bigger than a large Gudgeon, 
is a pleaſanter taſted, and better Fiſh than the 


Pearch; a greedy biter, and commonly abun- 
dance of them lie together in one reſerved 


place, where the Water runs deep and quietly. 


And one may catch forty or fifty at a ſtanding, 
and in ſandy places they delight and grow ex- 
ceeding fat and ſweet. He takes the ſame Bait 


that the Pearch does, and bites at the ſame 


time; principally hell take the ſmall red Worm, 
Meadow-worm and Gilt- rail ; uſe a Float, and 
Angle for him as the Pearch, "and bait the Wa- 

ter with Earth, or Sand, as for the Gudgeon. 
For excellent Pearch and Ruff,the River Yare, 
that runs by Nerwich,is famous ; and Dr. Cajss, 
in his Book, calld, Rariorum Animalium Hiſtoria, 
gives the Ruft a new Latin Name, and that 
not improperly ; for its alt the Body over 
rough, and hath ſharp and prickly Fins, it de- 
lighteth in ſandy places, for ſhape like unto a 
Pearch, in colour brown and duskiſh above, 
but - paliſh yellow beneath, marked by the 
Chaws with a double courſe of balf ages 
| . ; E 
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the Eye for the upper half of ir of a dark 

brown, and the lower part of it ſomewhar yel- 
lowiſh, like delayed Gold, the ball and fight 
thereof black; and this ſpecial Mark it hath, 

that there is a Line goeth along the Back, and 
faſtened ro the Body (as it were) with an 
overthwart Thread, all to be ſpotted over the 
Tail and Fins with black ſpots, which Fins ( as 
doth the Pearch's ) ftand and briſtle ſtiff and 
ſtrong when the Fiſh is angry, but when ap- 
peaſed, they fall flat again; the Fleſh reſem- 
bling that of a Pearch, is much commended 
for wholſomnels, and eating tender and ſhore. 


—l———— 
——_— 


CHAP. X* 


Obſervations on the Gudgeor. 


$4 F Gudgeons the whiteft are beſt ; 


they are a good and pleaſant Food , 
wholſome, excellently taſted, of eaſy digeſtion, 
nouriſhing much, and increaſing good Blood, 
of a fine ſhape, Silver-colourid, and beautified 
with black ſpots, both on his Body and Tail. 
He delights in ſandy, gravelly bottoms, gentle 
Streams and ſmall Rivers, rather than Brooks: 
in the heat of the Summer they are uſually 


(catterd up and down in great Companies in 
tie 
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the ſhallows of every River, but in Autumn 
when the Weeds begin to grow ſour or rot, 
and the Weather colder, then they gather to- 
gether, and retreat into the deeper parts of 


the River,and are then to be Angled for there: 
Uſe a Floar, and let your Bait always touch, 


or drag on the Ground. Some will Angle for | 


them without any Float of Cork, but at hand, 
with a Running-line, as you do for Trouts in 
a clear Water, but ifs not fo good, except 
there be many in a pretty rough Stream, in 
Summer, but the Cork-line I however eſteem 
| beſt. Be not too haſty with them when they 
bite, becauſe they*ll ſometimes nibble a little 
before they take it, though they commonly 
take the Bait pretty ſurely. 

\ 2. They are a very wholſome and pleaſant 
Fiſh, and breed two or three times a Year, 
the firſt time abour May-day, but always in 
the Summer. When you Angle for them in 
ſhaſlows, ſtir or rake the Sand or Gravel with 
a Pole, and they'll gather to that place, and 
bite better; but for the Rutit or Pope, you 
muſt caſt Earth or Sand into the Water, where 
your Bait 1s,to make them more greedily take 
- your Bait; do fo likewiſe for the Gudgeon, 


Biting 
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th Biting time, and Baits for Gudgeons. 
dd 


f ( 3. He bites all the day, from the end of 
': # March, till Michaelmas, in or near a gentle 
, | Stream, and frequently on a gravelly, or ra- 
r F ther ſandy Ground, but will not bite when ve- 
, | ry cold, nor fora little time after his ſpawning, 
1 | which is in May, nor immediately after a 
* | Shower or Land-flood, but will bite well in 
| | gloomy, warm Weather, or in hot, Sun-ſhiny | 
| | Weather. Bur they'll ſeldom bite either be- 
fore Sun-riſe, or after Sun-ſet ; but commonly 
begin te bite about one hour after ſun-riſe, 
and ceaſe an hour before Sun-ſet; becauſe they 

are afraid of being devourd. by great Fiſh, 
who then are ranging for Food. His principal 
Baits are the Gilt-tail, Brandling and Mea- 
dow-worm well ſcoured, and the ſmall red 
Worm, and bell take Cod-bair, Gentles, or 
Waſps. ſometimes, but never the Fly. Vid. 
cap. 6. ſe. 4. He's a very excellent Bait for 

the Pike. 


[SY 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Obſervations on the Carp. 


Q x. top - ſeek muddy, ſandy bottoms,and 
deep (till Waters, and the deepeſt, 
ſtilleſt place of Pond orRiver,and green Weeds, 
which he loves exceedingly. If you cut Weeds 
Mm a River, the better ro make a place clear, 
ro Angle in for Carps, they will not ( though 
they before haunted the place very much)come 
thither again for two or three Months; nor will 
they come near a Boat that you goin on a 
large Pond or River to Angle in for them, al- 
though Ruſhes or Weeds interpoſe ; they are 
fo wary, fearful and ſabril; therefore ſtiled the 
freſh Water Fox, and by others, the Queen 
of Rivers The Spawn of Carps is very good ; 
for the Italians thereof make red Caviare, 
and fell the ſame ro the Jews, who are prohi- 
bited ( as appears by Leviticxs, cap. II.) to 
eat any Fiſh that wants Scales;' therefore the 
Spawn of the Sturgeon, of which our. common 
Caviare 1s made, 1s an abomination to them. 
Suſſex is ſaid to be the beſt furniſhed with 
CGarps of any County, whither they were firſt 
brought out of Spain by one Mr. Maſcal,about 
| | If. of 
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I F. xc. of Hewry 8. Anne Dom. 1524. as the ſubſe- 
quent Rhyme intimates: V:z. 


Hops, Reformation, Turkeys, Carps, and 


Beer 
Came all into England in one Year. 


I am credibly inform®'d , that in the Seas 
about the Iſle of Man, there are caught very 
excellent Tench and Carps. 


Spawning time of Carps, GC. 


$ 2. They breed better in Ponds, than Ri- 
vers, but not at all in cold Ponds, but in thoſe 
that are warm and free from bluſtering Winds, 
and in Marl-pits, or Pits that have clean Clay 
bottoms, or in new Ponds, or Ponds that lie 
diy a Winter ſeaſon, but they breed not fo 
well in old Ponds,” full of Mud and Weeds ; 
where they like the Water and Soil, they*ll 
breed three or four times a Year, and their 
firſt ſpawning time is about May-day ; and as 
their increaſe is wonderful for their multitude, 
Which is ſo great as to overſtock the Ponds, 
and thereby both ſtarve themſelves and other 
Fiſh therein, ſo their decay is myſterious, all 
being often gone, and none knows how. They 
live ten, twenty, thirty or forty Years, and 
ſome fay more, andare (contrary to the Pike) 
better for age and bigneſs, the largeſt is rarely 


above 1 or 20 inches long; they are a far, 
ſweet 


— - 
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tn. 


ſweet and ſoft Fiſh, the Male better than the 


Female, and the white better than the yellow, 
and are beſt in March, and will live long out 
of Water. They begin to ſpawn at three Years 


old, and continue to do fo till thirty. Yowll 


ſeldom catch Carps in a River, with Angling, 
bur in Ponds you may take ſtore; they*ll feed 
on Graſs in the Pond, or ſides thereof. 


Carps chief biting time. 


WG. 2. They bite very early and late in April, 
May, Fune and Fuly and Auguſt,and in the Sum- 


nol nightin the ſti] part Tof the Water;havea 


long Rod, and keep ſtill, and out of fight, when 
you Angle for them. When you ſtrike him,if you 
give him not play, he'il break all; for he's 
ſtrong, will ſtruggle long and ſtoutly ; he's 
caught at mid Water, ſometim2s. lower, and 
ſometimes higher, as the Weather is, and uſe 
always a Float of Quill; when a large Carp 
takes the Bait, he runs to the farther ſide of 
the River or Pond. Bait the piace you Angle 
in, for them, with ground Malt. 


Baits for the Carp. 


\ 4. Beſt Baits for the Carp, are Gentles, 


Waſps, Bobs, ſweet Paſtes, Dew-worm, Red- 
worm , Marſh- worm., Gilt. [t-rail, Flag-worm, 
Cod- bair, Bread-grain boiled ſoft. . Mr. Malton 
adviſes to dip a piece of Scarler,breadrh of 8 
| hs 
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Die, in Oyl of Petre or the Rock, and pur it 
above the Hook, having a Bait of Gentles be- 
low. , In the heat of the day, in Fane arid Fuly, 
when Carps ſhew themſelves on the top of the 
| Water, eſpecially amongſt Weeds, take a well. 
ſcoured Lob-worm, and caſt the ſame to them, 
as you would Angle with a Natural Fly, and 
they will bite, if you- carefully keep out of 
fight, feed for them, | 


OY IT 4. ta. - 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Obſervations on the Tench. 


——_— 


Haunts of Tench. © 
\ 1. HI! $ haunts and times of biting are ge- 
LL I nerally the fame with the Carp,yer 
I have known them in April, on a cloudy, mif- 
ling, rainy Morning, the Wind South or Weſt, 
and warm, bite very well until eleven a Clock. 
He,loves to feed in foul Water, and amongſt 
VYeeds, and he likes Ponds, better than Ri- 
vers, and'Pits better than either : In ſome Pits 
they will breed only, and never thrive to any 
bigneſs, and in others they'll thrive and never 
g K breed ; 
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breed ; and, like the Eel, he loves mudgy 
Ponds; and notwithſtanding the ill barns 
ſome have given on him, yer he's a good and 
pleaſant Fiſh, if eat in his ſeaſon, and well 
dreſt. He hath large. Fins, very ffnali and 
ſmooth Scales, a red Circle about tiis Eyes, 


big, and of a gold colonr, and from either 
Angle of his Mouth, there hangs a little garb, 


The River Stowr, in Dor/erſhive, 'is Part'Eu-! 


larly commended for plenty of Tench and Eels; 
ſo is Brecknock-mere, in Brecknockſhire being ewo 
Miles in length, and as much in breadth, full 
of Pearches, Tenches and Eels. The Tench, 
when rightly pickled, is faid very much to re- 
ſemble Sturgeon 4 in the ng. A. 


Spawning time of Tench, &c; 


C 2. They ſpawn about che beginning of 
Fuly, live long out of VVater, and by ſome 
eſteem'd the Phyſitian'to other Fiſh, having a 
Medicinal Balm on his Skin ; their beſt ſeaſon is 
from the MePrnihg of September until. the end 
of May. | SO Le 


"Biting rime f 7 ench. 


$ 3. tip and Tench bite from Sun-rifs;/w Urt- 
til eight a Clock, and from four a Clock in 
the Afterrigon, until after Sun-ſer, but in the 
hot Months 3 of Sun-ſer all night. 


Baits 
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Baits for Tench 


d 4: Angle for- chem. with a Float of Quill, 
the Bair -being about. 2 foot within -Water;. 
ſometimes:more, :ſormetimes leſs: His beft Bait 
is. Gentles,, Cod;bait ; Flag-worm , Marſh- 
worm and red VVorm | well ſcoured ; and as 
you uſe-yaur Worms,: put-them by themſelves 
in Tar, Alitcle before uſed only, and try whe- 
ther it increaſes your ſport, which many affirm 
it does; but I could never find any advantage 
by it Hell likewiſe take Waſps,. and Paſtes, 
ahecialy, if _ anes. 
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CHAP... XVI 


Obſervations 0n the Bream. 


I —— 


Nature and Haunts of Bream, @cc. 


\'1, Ream is a large and ſtately Fiſh at 
full growth , is dangerous to eat by 

reaſon of Bones, and 1s a kind of flat Carp, 
yet is whiter, and of better nouriſhment; breeds 
both in, Rivers and Ponds, but in the latter 
2 better ; 
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better ; if he likes the Water and Air, he'll be 
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very fat, is long in. growing, yet a great | 


breeder, even ſo great as' to overſtock the 
Pond, and thereby conſtime all the ſweet 
Feed, and ſtarve all- other Fiſh. Some ſay 
Breams and Roches mix their Spawn. together, 
and ſo there becomes. a-'{parious- breed: of 
Breams. They ſwim in''Companies,: and he 
likes 'gentle Streams ,: ſandy, - clay: bottoms, 
and 'deepeſt and broadeſtipart of a River or 
Pond. He's caughe.from Sun-rifing, till eight 
a Clock, in a gentle Stream, muddy, ſlimy 
Water, and a good gale-of VVind;-'and in 
Ponds, the higher the Wind, and where the 
Waves are higheſt, and nearer the middle of 
the Pond, the better. Three a Clock, and 
four in the Afternoon, and ſo till Sun-ſer, are 
likewife good times to .take them, but if the 
day be dark, clondy, gloomy and windy, 
Breams Will bite all the day. He ſpawns in 
Zune, or beginning of Faly, is eaſily taken; 
for after one or two gentle turns, he falls on 
one ſide, and fo is drawn to Land with eaſe. 
You may Angle for them from the beginning 
of April, until Michaelmas, and if in Rivers in 
or near a gentle Stream. 
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Baits for the Bream. 


( 2. Principal Baits for the Bream, are red 
VVorm , Gilt-tail, and Meadow-worm well 
ſcoured, Paſtes, Bobs, Flag-worm, VVaſps, 
Gentles, a Graſshopper,. his Legs cut off, and 
Flies, under Water , eſpecially. green Flies. . 
When he bites, hel draw the Bait towards the 
farther ſide of the River. Angle with a Floar, 
and let the Bait touch the Ground. And if 
you bait the place where you intend to fiſh, 
with ground Malt, it will draw them to that 
'place, and yowll have far more ſport. In the 
ſame manner you ought to bait the place for 
Carps. 
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Obſervations 0n the Barbel. 


am — 


| ferns 


Barbels Nature and Faunts. 


\Þ HE Barbel is of a fine caſt, and hand- 
ſome ſhape, is large, with ſmall. 

bcales, plac'd after a moſt exact and curious 

| R 3 manner ; 
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manner ; ſo calld from his Barb or VVartels, 


at his Mouth; under his Noſe': In Summer he | 
lives in the ſtrongeſt ſwifts of the Water, and Þ 
under the fhades: of Trees; they much delight Þþ 
in the ſhalloweſt and ; ſharpeſt Streams, and Þ 


- Turk under. Weeds, feeding on ſmall Gravel, 


or Sand, -againſt .a riſing Ground, where bell | 
root and dig in the Sand,. with his Noſe, like | 
a 'Hog, and there neſts himſelf; yet ſomerimes | 


| he lies about deep and ſwift Warers,at Bridges, 
Flood-gates or VVeirs, where hel] remain a- 


mong Piles or hollow places, and take ſich | 
hold of Moſs or Weeds, that che ſwiftneſs of | 


the VVater is not able to force him thence ; 
- at the: approach of VVinter, he forſakes the 


ſwift Streams and ſhallow VVaters, and by de. | 


grees, retires to thoſe parts of the River that 
EBRMWERAIRSS.. 


Spawning time, of . Barbel, &c. 


$ 2. He's none of the beſt Fiſh either for | 


wholſomnels or taſte, yet nof ſo deſpicable as 
ſome would make him, though he and the 
Chub are eſteenrd to be the worſt ſort of Fiſhes, 
yet good Cookery makes them of better re- 
putation with thoſe that eat of them, than they 
are in vulgar Opinion. The Barbel - ſpawns 
about April, and the Spawn is very unwhol- 
ſome, CO ſay) almoſt Poyſon, yer they 
are often taken by Country People ; for they 
both 1 vomit and purge violently. Aldrovandw 
__ 
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faith, That, the Barbels Fleſh rafts well, is 


| tender, of eaſy.ConcoCtion, and of good Juice, - 


but full of Bones, which perhaps is the zeaſon 


| he's contemn?d. They grow tn ſeaſon abour 


a Month after ſpawning. 
Barbels biting time. 


3. He bites early in the Morning, from 


| Sun-riſe, until ten of the Clock, and late in 


the Evening, from four a Clock, till Sun-ſer, 


and ſometimes later. Their principal biting 
| Months, are from about the twentieth of 44ay, 


until the end of Augsyff. He's a cunning, wa- 
ry, ſubtil and ſtrong Fiſh, will ſtruggle long, 
and unleſs dexterouſly managed, breaks both 


| Rod and Line. They flock together like Sheep, 


and are at worſt in April. 
Baits for Barbel. 


($ 4. His Baits muſt be ſweet, clean, well 
ſcoured, and not kept in muſty, ſour Moſs, 
and his Bait muſt touch the Ground, and to be 
Angled for with a Floar. His prime Bait is 
Gentles, not too much ſcoured, new Cheeſe, 
Paſtes, Red-worm, and Dew-worm well ſcou- 
red; and try the young brood of Waſps, Hor- 
nets, and Humble-bees, and the Bob of both 
forts. Hell often nibble or ſuck the Bait of 
the Hook, yet ayoid the Hook's coming into 
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CHAP. XX. 


Obſervations on the Roch, and of 
the Dace, or Dare, in ſome 
places call d a Showlex. 


ri Fur _g 


Nature, Haunts, &c. of Dace and Roch, 
(Cx. HE Roch, and the Dace, Dare, or 


Showler, are much of a kind in j 


matter of feeding , cunning, goodneſs, and 
uſually ſize. They like Gravel and Sand, and 
the deepeſt part of the River; under the 
ſhades of Trees, are Fiſh of no great eſteem 
very ſimple; become in ſeaſon about 3 weeks 
after ſpawning. The Dace or Dare ſpawn 
about middle of March, and the Roch about 
the middle of May, who is call'd the freſh 
Water Sheep for his ſimplicity ; however is a 
very healthful Fiſh, whence the Proverb, As 
| ſound as a Roch. Their being ſo full of Bones 
makes them leſs regarded. The beſt Roch 
are In the Thames about London. The Fleſh of 
the Dace 1s ſoft, ſweet in taſte, and of good 
nonriſhment ; and pickled like Anchovis, af- 
ter the halen manner, Wwith-Allamot Salt, are 
ſtomachical ; ſome pickle them like Herrings 
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The Italians take them in Winter, but they are 


Leſt in February and March, before they have 
ſpawned. They are eſteemed excellent food, 
by ſome, if roſted or broyPd, and ſeaſoned with 
Salr, Vinegar , Oyl, Cinnamon and Pepper. 
The Roch is caught in Ponds, within 2 foot 
or leſs of the top ; but the Dace ſhould have 
his Bait within 2 inches of the bottom, and 
ſometimes to touch the bottom ; both Roch 
and Dace bite all the day long, from rhe riſing 
until the ſetting of the Sun. Angle for them 


' With a Floar. 


d 2. Beſt Baits for them are Earth-bob, 
Gentles, Cob-bait, Clap-bait , Oak-worm, 
Paſtes, Waſps, Shcep's-blood, Lip-berries, Pe- 
riwinckles, ſmall White - ſnails, Hawthorn- 
worm, Colewort-worm, Cabbage-worm, and 
any Worm bred on Herbs, Plants, or Trees, 
and Flies, eſpecially the Ant-fly; but the Roch 
takes Flies beſt within the Water , bur the 
Dace at top of the Water, or within an inch 
of it : In Rivers they'll take likewiſe Brand- 
lings, Gilt-tails, and Meadow-worm well 
ſcoured. In Ponds Angle for the Roch under 
Water-dock Leaves ; they*ll alſo take Bread- 


grain boiled ſoft : They are prodigious breed- 


ers for Number : They are very excellert 
Baits for Pike. Roches ſpawn 1s exccller.t 
fo eat. 
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CHAP. XX[. 


Obſervations on the Chub, or 
Chevin. 


Pry _—_— 


| 


—_— 


Nature and ſpawning time of the Chub. 
( rx. HE Chub is no good Fiſh, timorous, 
although large, muſt be eaten the 
ſame day he's caught ; his Head is the beſt 
part of him ; his ſpawn is good, and he ſpawns 
in March, and becomes in ſeaſon a month af- 
ter ſpawning, and is in ſeaſon from mid May, 
until after Candlemas, but his beſt ſeaſon is 


Winter. They uſually ſwim many together in 
Summer, © 


 Chut's Haunt. 


$ 2. He likes ſandy and clay bottoms, Iarge 
Rivers, and ſtreams ſhaded with Trees ; in 

- Summer yowll find many together in a hole, 
ſometimes floating on the top of the Water, 
they may be then caught by Dibbing ; and m 
hot weather he's caught near the mid Water 
or top ; in colder weather nearer the bottom, 
or at battom by a Ledger-bait, that is, _ 
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the Bait reſis on the Ground in a ceitain 
place. | 


Chub's chief biting time. 


( 3. They bite from Sun-riſe until 8 a Clock, 
and from 3 a Clock in the Afternoon till Sun- 
ſet. After ſtruck he quickly yields, if a large 
one, but the leſſer ſtruggle briskly and longer, 
In Winter months they bire in the middle of 
the day, and in Sun-ſhine. 


| Baits for the Chub. 


( 4. Hell take almoſt any ſort of Bait, but 
his beſt Baits arc ſeven Eyes, and Fel- brood, 
each about thickneſs of a Straw; alſo the Dew- 
worm and Red-worm well ſcoured : the Earth- 
bob, and Brains cf an-Ox or Cow, Cheefe, 
Paſte, and the Pitch or Marrow of an Ox or 
Cow?s Back-bone, fat Bacon ; theſe are good 
Baits for the cooler Months. In the Summer 
Months, he takes all forts of Baits bred on 
Herbs, Plants, or Trees, eſpecially the Oak- 
worm, Crab-tree-worm, Palmers, Wool-beds, 
Catterpillars, Cod-baits, Gentles, the young 
brood of Waſps, Hornets and Humble-bees, 
Beetles, their Legs cut off, Dores, Graſhop- 
pers , Clap- baits, Whire-ſnails, and Black- 
ſnails, their Belly ſlit thar the white appecr; 
theſe Snails he takes very eariy in the morning, 
bur not in the hcat of day, Hel likewiſe rake 

? Mir 
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Minnows, Loaches, and Bull-heads, and ſinall 
Frogs, either by night or day ; likewiſe he'll 
take Lip-perries, Colewort-worm, Cabbage- 
worm, Hawthorn-worm , Fern-fly, grcat 
Moth, the great Brown-fly which lives on an 
Oak like a Scara-bee, and the Black-bce 
which is bred in Clay-walls, and the Houſe. 
cricket, and peePd Malt, or Wheat Grain 
boyÞd foft ; alſo Raſp-berries , Black-berries 
and Mulberries. He loves a large Bait, as a 
Waſp , and a Colewort-worm, and then a 
Waſp all on the Hook at a time ; and he 
would have diverſe ſorts of Flies on at once, 
and a Fly and a Cod-bait, or Oak-worm 
together. 


Flow to Angle for the Chub. 


($ 5. He's caught by a Float at mid Water, 
or lower, at top by Dibbing, and at bottom 
by a Ledger-bait. When Catrel in Summer 
come into the Fords, their Dung draweth Fiſh 
into the lower end thereof: At ſuch time 
Angle for Chub, with Tackle and Bait ſuita- 
ble, and yowll have ſport. Take off the 
Beetles Legs and uppermoſt Wings when you 
aſe them ; do the like by the Graſhopper. 
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CH AP. XXIL 


Obſervations 0n the Kel. 


_—— _—_ —_— — 


Eels their Nature and Kinds, &c. 


$1.T7 Els are ſaid to be bred ſeveral ways, 


either by Generation, as other Fiſh, 
or of mud, putrefaction of the Earth, or ſome 
Dew that falls on che Water-fide in ay or 
Tune, and is condenſed and enlivened by the 
Suns calid influence; others ſay, when Eels 
grow old, they breed ; others out of the cor- 
ruption of their own Age. There are 4 ſorts 
of Eels, the Silver Eel, and the Greeniſh or 
Yellowiſh' Green Eels breed by Generation, 
and not by Spawning, her brood coming alive 
from her, no bigger, nor longer than a ſmall 
Pin, are the beſt : The Blackiſh Eel, which 
hath a broader, flatter and larger Head than 
ordinary , and the Eel with. Red Fins; the 
Blackiſh Eel is the worſt. They live about 10 
years, and after they get into the Sea they 
never return , neither do they at any time 
go, or ſwim up the River they breed in, but 
always downwards; ſo that catch what num- 


| bers you pleaſe with leaps or weels ac Mills, 


and-it*s,no prejudice to the River. They are 
| always 
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always i in ſeaſon and very good, bur their very 


beſt ſeaſon 1s Winter, and their worlt in Maj. 
Eels are impatient of cold, for in the 6 5 cool 
months they ſtir not up and down, neither in 
Rivers nor Ponds, but get into che ſoft Earth 
or Mud, and there many of them bed them- 
ſelves together ; they Teldom ſtir -in the day 
time, unleſs che Water be mudded and raiſed 
a little by Rain ;. but are moſt uſually caught 
in che night. 

There is likewiſe the Conger or great Sea- 
Eel, which has a white, fat, -and ſweet Fleſh, 
nouriſhing to excels ; therefore dangerous, be: 
cauſe of ſurfeirs. © They are firſt par-boyÞd in 
Water, with ſtore of Salt: and tweer Herbs, 
then broyPd, ſo they are exceeding good food : 


Or, you may firſt par-boil them in Water and 


Salt, then highly £afon them, and bake them 
in a'Pot in the Oven. The ſmall: ones are 
taken between Glouceſter and -Tewkberry, and 
below Warrington in Lancaſhire; the _”m ones 
only in the falt Seas. 

There is likewiſe a Lamprey, or Lampron, 
whoſe -Fleſh is ſweer, good, - and of 'much 
nouriſhment, increafing Luſt ; and by Teaſon 
of its 'Inſciouſneſs, eaſily cauſes ſarfeirs, if 
much eaten, and is for that cauſe bad even 
for ſtrong Stomach, efpecially ſach- as are 
Paralytick , Gouty , Aguiſh, or Old. 'This 
Lamprey is beſt in March and April, being 
then facteſt ; in Summer they are harder and 
leaner. The Iralars bear them on cheq tail rill 
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almoſt dead, then gagg them with a whole 
Nutmeg, and ſtop every oylet-hole with a 
Clove, then caſt them into Oyl and Malmſey, 
with crumbs of Bread, and a few Almonds 
blanch'd and minced, to correct and better their 
Fleſh, and then broil them. They are about a 
yard long , live in the Sea in Rocky places, 
and jn the mouths of Rivers, and weigh abour 
12 Pound weight. Bur I ſuſpect my ſelf to be 
impertinent, in ſaying thus much of the CBn- . 
ger and Lamprey, ſince they afford the An- 
gler no ſport; therefore I will return to my 
Eel, and tell: you that the Eel hath a very 
ſweet Fleſh, far, white, pleaſant, and yields 


much nouriſhment ; they are beſt roſted and 
broiled ; or firſt par-boyPd in Salt and Warer, . 


and then roſted, or broiled, which makes 
them, very tender, if par-boyPd frrit ; or af- 
ter par-boyling in Salt and Water, you may 
fry them in a Pan, &c. They are apt to cauſe 
ſarfeits ; therefore eat ſparingly of them, and 
drink a Glaſs of Wine after eating them. 

The Rivers Stowy in Dorſerſhire, and Ankam 
in Lincolnſhire, and Irk in Lancaſhire, are fanyd 
by their reſpective Neighbours for very ex- 
ccllent Eels; and the following Rhime is 
frequent in the Months of Lincolnſhire Ru- 


Ricks ; vis. 


Ankam Eel, and Witham Pike, 
In all England is none lite. 


? 
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In Rengfeys mere in Huntingtonſhire, are ſtore 
of Eels and large Pikes, which they there caf{ 


Hagets ; Cambridgeſhire fancies ſhe has the moſt i} 


and beſt Eels, if yowll credit her Natives. 
The Severn in Worceſterſhire, breeds and feeds 
ſuch a number of freſh Water Lampreys, as if 
Nature had there ſtored a Pond with them; 
theſe Fiſh are like to Eels, ſlippery and black- 
iſh , but beneath on their Bellies. ſomewhat 
blaw; at either ſide of their Throat they receive 
and let in freſh Water at ſeven holes, becauſe 
they want Guills; they are beſt in the Spring 
time, being then very ſweet ; for in the Sum- 
mer the inner Nerve or String which ſerves 
them inſead of a Back-bone, grows hard ; and 
this String or Nerve is always to be taken away 
when you dreſs them. And, whenſoever you 
either roſt, fry, or broil Eels, Congers, or Lam- 
preys, be ſure they be done brown, tender and 


criſp ; and firſt well par-boy?d in Water, with 
ſtore of Salt and Fennel, or ſweet Herbs, which 


mightily corrects and renders their Fleſh more 
pleaſant, tender and palatable. 
Haunts of Eels. - 

$ 2. In the day time they hide themſelves 
under ſome Covert, roots of Trees, Stocks, 
Stones, Bruſh-wood, Piles, Boards, or Planks 
about Flood-gates;Weirs, Bridges or Mills, or in 
holes in the. Rivers bank ; and they delight 


in ſtill Waters, and in Waters that are foul 
1 or 
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or muddy : tho the ſmaller Ecis are found in 
all ſorts of Rivers and Soils: They are a very 


| pleaſant and delicate Fiſh, and one may eaſily 


| furfeir on them. A picce of an Eel is a very 
good and ſiveet Bait for the Pike. 


Baits for Eels. 


$ 3. Beſt Baics for Eels are Dew-worm, 
Red-worm, and Lamprey that's very ſmall, 
and young brood of Waſps, Minnow, Loach, 
Bull-head, his Head cur off, very ſmall Gud- 
geon,Bleak,and ſmall Roch,a Hen or Chickens 
Gur, Beef or Horſe Fleſh ; the four firſt are 
proper for him, either hs day or night ; bur 
i reſt are to be uſed with night Hooks 
only. | 7 


Ways of catching Eels. 


} 4. He's caught in the day time by a Led- 
ger-bait, by Snigling, or Brogling and Bob- 
bing; and by night with laying of nighc 
Hooks, baited with ſeven Eyes or Eel-brood, 
each abour' thickneſs of a Straw, Minnow , 
Loach, or Bull-head, his Head cut off, ſmall 
Roch and Dace, finall Gudgeon, a Hen or 
Chickens Gut, Dew-worm , Beef or Horſe 
Fleſh, a Bleak, or a Red-worm , Pith or 
Marrow in the Back-bone of an. Ox, Cow, 
Calf, &c. | JS 


F, | L Snigling, 
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Q 5. Brogling, or. 'Snigling 3 is thus SFr 
ed, get an exceeding; ſtrong and long. Line; 
and a ſmall compaſled Hook, baited with a 
well ſcoured Red-warm ,..or Dew-worm ; 
hold one end of the Line in your Hand, then 
place the npperend of your Hook very eaſily 
in the clcft of a long Hazleiſtick, that it may 
eaſtly flip:outs: With this Stick and Hook -thus 
baited; ſearch for holes under Stones, Timber, 
Roots, or about Flood-gates, Weirs, or Piles, 
and put the Bait leiſurely therein ; if there 


be a good Eel, give her time and ſhe'll take 


it, but be ſure ſhe hath ſwallowed it, then 
very leiſurely draw her out by degrees ; for 
ſhe lying double in ther hole, will with the 
help of her Tail break all, unleſs you give 
time for her to be wearied with pulling, and 
ſo hale her out by degrees not pulling too 
hard. 

This way. of catching Eels, is only to be 
practiſed when the Waters are __ and on a 
hot Summers day. 


Bolbing for Bels. 


$ 6. Bobbing for Eels is thus; take the 
largeit Garden-worms well ſcoured, and with 
a Needle run a- ſtrong Thread through them, 


from end to erd ; take and uſe fo — " at 
al 
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laſt you may wrap them ſlackly about your 
hand a dozen times at leaſt, then tie them fait 
with the two ends of the Thread, that they 
may hang in ſo many long boughts or hank-, 
then faften all toia ſmall, ftrong- Cord; abour 
2 yards long, and about a handful or 8 inches 
above the Worms, tie the Cord on a_ knot 
(for the knot on the Cord ſhould always be 
about 6 or 8 inches diftante-from' the Worms } 
then get a Lead-plumb 3 quarters of a pound 
weight, ſhaped like a Pyramid, .and :bore -a 
hole through the middle of this Lead. from end 
to end, ſo as the Cord may eaſily paſs to and 
fro, then pur -the, ppper .end_ of this Cord 
through the. Plumb, ( the thicker, end of the 
Plumb being downwards) and let che Plumb 
reſt on the knot onthe Cord abovethe Worms, 
then fix the upper .end of the. Cord. ( which 
ſhould not be above 2 yards long )::to a ſtrong 
and--long Pole. - Thus prepared, Angle in a 
muddy VVater, and either 1n -the..deeps :or 
fides of Streams, and yowll feel . Eels tug 
ſtrongly and eagerly: at them, when you think 
they have ſwallowed: the Worms as far as they 
can,: gently draw up yorr VVorms and Eels, 
and. when you have them near the top of the 
Water, hoiſt-them amain ro Land, and thus 
you may take 3 or 4. at once, and good ones 
too, 1f ſtore there be. 

Theſe two ways of Snigling-and Bobbing, 
are proper only for Eels, no other Fiſh being 


to be caught after that manner, 
4 K 2 GHAT 
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Obſervations on the Pike. 
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Nature of the Pike, 


HE Male Pike is better than the Female, 
which is'out- of ſeaſon a great part of 
Summer. ©'' And, 

( x. The Fleſh of the Pike is whiter, ſabtil- 
fer, and\more excellent than that of the Carp, 
and is fo-harmleſs, that ſick Perſons may eat 
thereof: The Spawn or- Rows provoke. both 
Vomit and Styol, and are us'd by _ 
that purpoſe. He is a great devourer of other 
Fiſh , whereby he acquires the name of 


freſh Water Tyrant or Wolf. He's long-liv'd; - 


as to live 20 or 30 years, ſome ſay 200 years, 
bur others will allow his Life to be not above 
ro years; the Eel and Carp are better for age 
and bigneſs, bur fo is not the Pike; their chief 
ſeaſon is from the end of May, until Candlemas, 
the middle ſize beg beſt and fatreſt; his bites 
are venemous ; he always fwims by himſelf, 
and not in company; he breeds but once a 
year, and that in February or March ; he's a 
bold and greedy biter, and is not. afraid of a 
ſhadow, or ſeeing people. The beſt Pikes are 
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mn Rivers, next thoſe in great Ponds or Mears, 
and the worſt in ſmall Ponds. England hath 


| a 


the beſt Pikes of any in Europe, and Lincolnſhire 


the biggeſt, though about Oxford there are ve- 
ry excellent Pikes, and large ones too, They 
grow to the length of 45 Inches. 


The Pikes Haunts. 


6 2: He loves a ſtill, ſhady, and unfrequen- 
ted place, ſandy, chalky or clay bottoms, ſtiſl 
Pools, full of Fry, and ſhelters ( the better to 
ſurpriſe his Prey unawares) himſelf amongſt 
Bull-ruſhes, Weeds, Water-docks or Buſhes, 
and often he bites about the middle of the Ri- 
ver or Pond, and always about mid VVater, 
the Bait generally being in a continual and 
gentle motion, and never to be leſs than a 


foot from the Ground. 


The Pikes chief biting times. 


( 3. In April, May, , and beginning of 
fol he bites beſt early in the Morning, and 
te in the Evening, and ſeldom to any pur. 
& in the night of all the year, and he bites 
ſt in a clear VVater and a gentle Gale, in 
Rill places uſually, or at leaft ina gentle 
Stream, and three a Clock in the Afternoon 
is his beſt hour in Faly, Auguſt , —_— 
and Ofober, in a clear VVater and gentle 
Gale, in ftill places, "yy a gentle — 
| $ Jy 
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In September ard all Winter Months, -he bites 
all the day long,cfpecially about three a Clock 
in the Afternoon, the VVater being clear, and 
the day wimdy,-and then indeed he bites beſt, 
both in VVinter and Summer, eſpecially when 
the day is dark, cloudy, gloomy and windy; 
but in a muddy Water he bites not well, ex- 
cept after a Flood, and the River be almoſt 
clear, and then he bires pretty well ; for after 
a glut of Rain, or ſome great Showers, a Pike 
never bites well, nor in a muddy VVater, nor 
at ſpawning time about mid March. Thoſe 
that are fat, are uſually yellow and ſpotted, 
but'a thin lean Fiſh is white and pale. 


Baits for the Pike. 


( 4. He takes all ſorts of: Baits, except Fly, 
bur principal Baits are large Gudgcons, Ro- 
ches, ſmall. Daces, large Minnows, Loaches, 
Bull-heads, Bleaks; in July,young Frogs, Sal- 
mon Smelts no bigger than a Gudgeon, Smelts 
or Sparlings that are ſmall, freſh and ſweet, 
and well faſtened on the Hook ; for they are 
very tender. Fat Bacon is uſed by ſome for a 
Bait for him 1n the Winter Months. A young 
Trout, a young Jack, Pearch,his back Fins cut 
off, and a picce of an Eel are good Baits like- 
wiſe for the. Pike ; and be fire that all your 
Fiſh Baits,. as Roch, Dace, &c. be very freſh 
and ſweet when you uſe them for him. Pearch 

is 
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ie the worſt Bait of Any; and to be uſed only 
a want: of others. 


' Ways fo ny the Pike.. 


"4 VP | Hets caught four manner of ways, ViIL. 
by a ledger: Bait, by the Snap, Snare, and 
Trowling ; of. all which youll ſee hereafter 
plentifully in'this Book : But however procure 
ſome expert Angler, the firſt time -yoa fiſh 
for | him, to accompany you, and ſhew you 
the way. Let your Bait for Pike, be' always 
about. mid Water, and” never to - torch the 
Ground, but ar leaſt a foot from the bottom. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Obſervations on the Flook, or 
Flounder. 


$ x. T\\Look or Flounder is a Sea-fiſh, which 
wanders far into freſh Rivers, and 
there dwells and loſes himſelf, thriving to an 
hands breadth, and almoſt twice fo long; is 
a pleaſant Fiſh, of good nutriment,ſftrengthens 
the Stomach, and cauſes appetite ; the beſt 
Plaice have the blackeſt ſ{pors on their Body, 
as the beſt Flounders .the reddeſt; is a Fill 
without Scales, therefore not eaten by the 
L 4 Jews, 
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Jews. He makes the Angler great paſtime, 
and although greedy biters, yet crafty ; for 
ehey will nibble and ſuck at a Baic ſometimes 
before they ſwallow it, and if they perceive 
the Hook fly from it ; therefore let your Bait 
be always in motion, and it will make them 
more eager; they commonly covet gravelly, 
fandy bottoms , deep, gentle Streams, near 
the Bank, or at the end of a Stream, in a deep, 
fill place, or in a gentle Stream that is brack- 
iſh, and fomerimes in the deepeſt,ſtilleſt place 
of the River, and near the Bank, but not fo 
ordinarily as in a pretey ſwift, or rather gen- 
tle Stream. They bite all the day, from Sun. 
riſe, until Sun-fet, in April, May, June, Fu, 
and part of Azguff. His beſt Baits are ſmall 
Red-worms, and the Meadow or Marſh. worm 
well ſcoured, Gilt-tails, the young brood of 
Waſps and Gentles. Uſe a Float, and let your 
Bait touch the Ground, | 
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CH AP. XXV. 


| Obſervations on the Bleak, or 
_ Bley. 


$1. PD Leak or Bley has a tender kind of 
Fleſh, but « no wholſome Fiſh, 

hecauſe in Summer they go mad, by _— 
-” 
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of a Worm in their Stomachs, but the Sea- 
bleak is a good Fiſh, he is always in motion, 
a- very eager biter, and you may Angle for 
bim with as many Hooks on your.Line as you 
| can conveniently faſten on it, they being tied 
| | along the Line, one half a footabove the other. 
| He takes Gentles the beſt, and likewiſe the 
' | - fame Baits that Roch does, but they muſt be 
| leffer, alſo the Dub-fly which ſhould be of a 
\ | very ſad, brown colour, and ſimall, and the 
| | Hook fo too. He's caught at mid Water, or 
| | top, and he is almoſt always in motion. The 
| Pariatz, or Sea-bleak changes his colour with 
eyery Light and Object, and is therefore calÞd, 
the Sea-Camelion, but it has firm and whol- 
ſome Fleſh, and is as good as any Carp. They 
are very good Baits for the Pike. 
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CHAP. XXVI.. 


Obſervations on the Minnow or 
Pench, Loach, and Bull-head 
or Millers Thamb. | 


Fx. Heſe Fiſh are of little conſideration, 
only ſometimes they are caught to 

make Baits on for other Fiſh, elſe they are on- 
ly Women and Childrens Sport. _ 

E 
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The Minnow appears firſt in March, con- 
tinues until A4chaelmas, and then berakes bim. 
ſelf to the Mud, Weeds, or Wood in Rivers, 
to ſecure himſelf from Floods, devouring 
Trouts, and other Fiſhes of Prey. | 

He leaſt frequents deep, ſtill places or holes, 
where Trouts or great Fiſh ply, neither ſtirs in 
the night, nor in dark, windy Weather, for fear 
of becoming a Prey to Trouts or other - Fiſh, 
who at ſuch times principally bite and range 
about for Food. His moſt uſual time 1s- from 
an hour after Sun-riſing (if the day prove 
fair ) till an hour before San-ſer... .His Baits 
are chiefly ſinall Worms, Gilt-tail, Brandling, 
Cod-bait, &c. and-is caught either at mid Wa- 
ter, or near, or cloſe to the bottom. Ute: a 
Float in Angling for him. 


Loach aud Bull-head. 


$ 2. The Loach isa pleaſant Fiſh, light, de- 
licate in Taſt, wholſome, and of excellem nu- 
triment, breeding and feeding in clear, ſwift 
Braoks or Rills, living in the ſharpeſt Streams, 
and on the Gravel, and often under Stones, he 
ſomething reſembles an Eel in ſhape, and both 
T.oach and Buſl-head being of one nature and 
hamor; their Female are in the Summer often 
full of Spawn, they are always caught on the 
bottom, che Bait touching the Ground, and 
their beſt Baits are the ſmall red Worm, Gilt» 

tail or Meadow-worm. 
| v 3. The 
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$3. The Minnow , Loach and Bull-head 


( his Guill-fins cut ott) are very good Baits to 
trowt with, in the Streams, or on dark, windy 


days, in the deeps, about a foot within Water, 


for the Trour, in March, April and September, 
and for the Pike, Pearch and Chub, from 
March, till Adchotmas, and for the Eel, at the 
ſame time; at night Hook, Fiſh take the Min- 
now, Loach and Bull- head, in the day tune, 
in a clear Water only. | 


CHAP: XXVII 


Of the various Ways of Angling, 
and firſt of the Running- Line. 


L L ſorts of Fiſh take Baits at the 
' & Ground ſometimes, although all will 
not take the Fly at top of the Water, and 
the Running-Line, without any Float thereon, 
and one or two ſmall pellets of Lead, for 
Plumbs, is the moſt proper and excellent way 
to Angle for a Trout with Worms, either in a 
muddy or clear Water, at Ground. 
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Flow to Angle with the Running-Line in 4 > 
muddy Water. ( 

A 

G x. uu Running-Line, in a muddy Wa. || R 
rer, or one diſcolonred by Rain, || * 

ſhould be about half length of Rod, ſome- || L 
times more, and ſometimes leſs, and the two [ 
lowermoſt Links ofthree Hairs a-piece,then one || "| 
of four Hairs, at top, whereof have a Loop || "1 
or Water-nooſe, to pat-it to another Link of ' | © 
four Hairs, having likewiſe a Water-nooſe or t 
Loop at its bottom, and then proceed with || | 
Links of five or fix Hairs a-piece to the top- || | 
moſt ; The three lowermoſt Links or Gildards | 


ſhould be of a ſorrel, brown, or Cheſtnut co- 
lour; and have a Cane or Reed-rod, with a 
'top neither too ſtiff, nor too ſlender, but in a 
mean, and the Cane or Reed to be about z 
yards and half long, and the top about x yard 
and half, or 2 yards of Hazle in one or two 
pieces, and 5 or6 inches of Whale-bore, made 
round, ſmooth and taper, all which will cauſe 
the Rod to be F yards and half long, or 5 
yards at leaft which it ought to be. 
$ 2. The Line ſhould have ſa much and ng 
. more Lead than will fit the Water you Angle 
in, viz. more in a great, tronbleſome, rough 
River, than in a ſmaller that's quieter, as neat 
as may be, ſo mnch only as will ſink the Bair 
to the bottom, and permit its motion without 
any 


a 
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any great heſitation or jogging on the bottom, 
and in Angling, carry the top or point of your 
Rod even with your hand, gently downwards 
(for you muſt begin at che head of the Stream, 
and let the Bait run downwards as far as the 
Rod and Line will permit) the Lead dragging 
and rowling on the Ground, no more of the 
Line being in the Water, than will permit the 
Lead to touch the bottom, (for you muſt keep 
the Line as ſtraight as poſlible, yet by no 
means fo as to raiſe the Lead from the bottom 
or Ground ) and when you have bit, youll 
both feel and perceive by the point of your 
Rod and Line, then ſtrike gently, and ſtraighe 
upwards, firſt allowing the Fiſh ( by a lictle 
ſlackening the Line) a ſmall time to take the 
Bair. 

But ſome ſtrike at the firſt biting of the 
Trout, bur that is in a clear Water, for Trouts, 
Graylings and Salmon Smelts, which may nar 
only do well,burt is the beſt : Your Bait ſhould 
be a red Worm well ſcoured, or, which is ber- 
ter, a Brandling, Meadow-worm or Tag-tail, 
or, Which I like beſt, both a Brandling and a 
Gilt-tail on the Hook at the ſame time, to be 
baired as is hereafter directed to bait two 
Worms to be on the Hook at once ; andmnote, 
that you 'are often to renew your Bait, and 
generally, in a muddy Water, I Angle with 
two Worms on the Hook at once, as two 
Brandlings, two Meadow-worms, ora Brand- 
ling and Gilt-tail on the Hook at once; when I 

IN Angle 
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Angle | for Trouts,. unleſs I uſe the Dew-worm, 
a Tront rakes the Bait dragging on the Ground, 


either in a'muddy or clear Water, when yon 


nſe Worms, but a Grayling 9 or 12 inches 
from the botrom, and had rather riſe, chan 
deſcend even to a Ground-bait: 

As for the leading of the Running-Line with 
Plumbs, you are before taught at Chap. 3 
y To, II, vs © 


T7 he manner of baiting a great Dew-worm. 


(3. If you Angle for a greatTrour, with a 
well ſcowred Dew-worm, in a muddy Water, 
or one diſcoloured by Rain, bait it thus,wviz. put 
the Hook in hint towards the fail,” ſomewhat 
above the middle, ard out again a "Title below 

' towards the head, then draw. him above the 
whipping or arming of the Hook, then: put 
the point agaih into che head of the Worm, 
till ir'come near the p'ace where the point of 
the Hook firſt came out, then draw back that 
part of the 'Worm, that was above the fhank 

or arming of the Hook, and fo fiſh with it; the 
_ Hook ſhould be pretty large. 


How to bait two Worms. 


"MN But if you Avele in a muddy Water 
for Trouts of the uſual ſize ( vis. from 8 to 
72 Inches long ) then have two Brandlings, or 
two Meadow-- worms, or a Brandling and 
Gilt- tall 


hk 
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Gilt-tail on the Hook at once, (which I eſteem 
beſt ) and you are to balt them thus, viz. Run 
the point of the Hook inat the very head of ths 
Brandling; and ſo down through his Body, till 
it be paſt- the knot, or about middle of the 
Worm; and then let it out, and ſtrip the Worm 
1 | above'the whipping or arming ( that you may 
not bruiſe it with your Fingers) till you have 
put on the other, by running the point of the 
Hook in below the knot or. middle of the 
Worm, and upwards through his Body. to-. 
wards the head, till it: be juſt covered: with 
the head, which being thus done, ſlip the firſt 
Worm down over the arming or whipping 
again, till the knots or middles of both Worms 
meet together. Any two Worms may be thus 


batted. 


How to bait a ſingle Worm proper for a 


clear River or Water, and Running- 
Line there. 


Q 5. But if you Angle with one Worm only 

on the Hook ( which 1s moſt proper for a 
Trout, Salmon Smelt, or Grayling, in a clear 
Water, at Running-Line) it is to be baited 
thus, viz. Put the point of the Hook in ar the 
very tag of his tail, and run up his Body quite 
over all the whipping or arming, and till 

| ſtrip on almoſt an inch upon the Hair or Line, 


tne head and remaining part banging down- 
} wards, 
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wards and covering ;the point of the Hook, 
but many. Anglers let the head hang down. 
wards, and-the point of -the Hook to be bare, | 
and fo Angle with it; but others cover the 
Point of the Hook with. the Worms head, a | 
aforeſaid, but nip off the very tip-end of the | 
Worms head, and ſo Angle with it : However, þ 
many highly commend the Angling with Run. | 
ning-Line, in a clear Water, for Trouts and 
Salmon Smelts, with the Worms head hanging | 
downwards, and the 'point of the Hook bare, | 
and ſtrike then immediately upon the firſt bite F 
or Touch of a Trout or Salmon Smelt. : 


How to Argle in clear Water with 
Running-Line. 


(C 6. Thus you are to bait the Brandling, | 
Gilr-rail or Meadow-worm , and only one | 
. Gilt-tail or ſmall Brandling to be on the Hook | 
at a time, well ſcoured; your Hook being | 
ſmall, your Line ſhould have two or three of | 
the lowermoſt Links-or Gildards to be of one | 
Hair a-piece, and then one or two Links of | 
two Hairs a-piece, and then one of three Hairy, | 
and fo proceed with three and four ta the top- | 
moſt Link: The Hair ſhould be white, or ra- 
ther a duskiſh white or grey colour, and the 
Line generally abour 2 yards ſhorter. than the 
Rod, ( vid.. before cap. 2.. and F 12. 15.) and 
leaded with a ſmall blackiſh Peller of Shot for 
| X + Plumb, 
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Plumbt. or . 0ap. 33H x6; IT, 12: ) thus . 
Tackled and: .Baited,, *Angle . always -in+ the 
Streams, evermore in a Clear, rather than a 
trouble& Water,” and::a}ways up the Stream 
and:Rivex ; ſtill caſting» out: the Worm: before 
you; - with.a-light one Handed Rod ( mads of 
Hazleg Yew, and Whale-bone ,i'and -5:yards 
and. half long ar leaſt ): like' an Arrificial-fly, 
where: ſometimes it will: be taken at the top, 
or within a very little of: the ſuperticies of.the 
Water, and commonly before the light Plumb 
can fink it to the bottom, ' both by reaſon of 
the Stream, and that you muſt always keep 
your Hand' and Worm' in: motion, although 
very ſlowly, by drawing ſtill back towards 
you the Bait, as if you were Angling with a 
Fly. The Rod mult be light, :pliant, lohg, 
not top- heavy, true and-finely made z. and it's 
the beſt way of Angling for. Trout, Grayling, 
and Salmon Smelts with Worms, in a clear 
Water eſpecially, by many degrees t: And, if 
your Conſtitution would endure to let you 
wade to. the Calf of the Leg, or Knee, into 
the tail of. a ſhallow,'oicar Scream , and fo 
keep, off the Bank, you may almoſt take what 
Tronts, Graylings, or Salmon Smzits ( if the 
River be bur- plentifully ſtored ) you can de- 
fire. However, ſome had'rather uſe with the 
like ſmall and fine Tack'e , when zthey Angle 
for Graylings. only, with Worms, Cod-bair, 
Aſh-grub, or Dock-worm, a Float of Cork ; 
becauſe they rake their Baits beſt 6, or 9, or 
P; M I2 inches 
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x2 inches-fram the Pottom or coin; But] 
do not ſo well approve thereof, as the' running 
Line. 

The manner of Angling. in very char Rivers, 
by reaſon of their”: exceeding brightneſs, is 
very much different ' from the method com- 
monly uſed in others, which by nothbeing near 


ſv tranſparene, but of a more condenſed dark | 


Body, admit of ſtronger Tackle, and: allow.a 
nearer.approach to the Stream, and are noto 
difficult for Novices, as are our more rarified 
Northern Rivers, which require an. able and 
judicious Artiſt, and. very fine Tackle, : with 
which Wanders may. be effected. in a clear 
Stream/; and this way of Angling with a 
Worm and a ſingle Hair, fos 2 links next 
Hook,in:a clear Water, for Trouts, Graylings, 
and Salmon Smelts, is of a modern Invention, 
_ on frequent Experiments, found fo ad- 
agious , that it's -generally ſubftituted 
( ſpecially from the riſing of the Sun until 
8 a Clock) inſtead of the Artificial-fly, and 
by ſome affirmed to be the beſt way of kil- 


ling moſt Fiſh in a clear Stream, even the 


day through. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Float Angling. 
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Float Angling. 


(1. T\Or Float Angling, your Line is to be 
. longer than Rod by 2, or 3 foot in 
a River, but. ſhorter than the Rod in Pits, 
Ponds, and Mears; when you Angle for 
Trouts, Graylings, or Salmons 'Smelts in a 
clear Water , then but one Hair next the 
Hook, &c. and ſuch a Rod and Line as di- 
reſted for a Trout with running Line in a clear 
Water ; but for moſt other Fifh, and in a 
muddy Water, three Hairs next Hook, and of 
the thickneſs as is before directed, chap. 2, 
(14, and x7, and let it be leaded as is di- 
reſted ,. chap. 3. F To, IT, 12. But if you. 
Angle for the Chub, Carp, Barbel, Tench, or 
Pike, then your Lines muſt be ſtronger and 
your Rod too. TE 
$ 2. The Bait muſt be proper for the Fiſh 
you Angle for ; your Plumbs fitted to the 
Cork or Float, your Cork to the condition of . 
the River you Angle in, chat is, to the ſiviſt- 
nels or ſlowneſs of it : ( vid. before chap.:3. 
#0 .. 1 0H ) F> 
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Cs; 6, 7, 8, 9.) And you muſt caſt the Ear 
up the River, a l Le let it run downwards as far 


as the. Rod* and Line will ſuffer. In a clear 


Water when you uſe Worms, Bait but with 
one Worm only...In a muddy or\diſcoloured 
Water, Bait with 2 Worms at a thne, as is be- 
fore directed... _ | 
If you Angle in a clear Water, ,the colour 
of your Line muſt be white,: or rather a dusk- 
1h white, or gray colour. Bait if in a muddy 
Water, or one diſcoloured by Rain, then your 
Line for 2 yards next Hook ought'to be of a 
ſorrel brown;or of a Cheſhut colour; and the 
npper part of your Line of white Hair, is 
$ 2. This way you may Angle for moſt ſorts 
of Fiſh, and the Bait mult drag on the Ground 
for ſome for rs, eſpecially the Trout, Gudgeon, 
Bream , Barbel, Flounder- and Salton ; but 
for Gray ling and Pearch 6 or 9 INC -from 
the bottom, bur the Pike, Ruf;- Cafp, Tench! 
Roch and Bleak ar mid Water, ſometimes 
lower and ſometiines higher. The Chub is often 
taken with the Bait on the bottom, ſometimes 
at mid Water in hot weather, ſometimes at che 
top. The Dace-: takes all Ground Baits at 
bottom : Some let the Bait touch: the-ground 
or bottom, when they Angle for Pearch, 
Tench and Roch in Rivers, and like it beſt, 
alchough others diſallow thereof and would 
have the Baic to be about 6 inches from the 
botrom. © In Ponds for Roch and Terch, Angle 


always about 2 foot within Water. Mr. Cotton 
" Girects 


Or 
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direfts to Angle for a Trout with Float, and 


then the Bait to be as near the bottom one 
can, fo as the Bait drag not, Which is difficult, 


if not impoſlible, to be obſerved, by reaſon of 


the declivity of the bottom, and unevenneſs 
thereof in moſt places ; and the daily experi- 
ment of the running Line, ſhews chat a Trout 
will take the Baic at bottom - well enough. 
The Eel is never to be Angled for with a Float, 
but always with a Ledger Bait, Snigling, Brog- 
ling, or Bobbing. $ 

You may uſe all- ſorts of Baits when you 
Angle with a Float, but Ground Baits and 


I Paſtes are moſt uſual , ſometimes Flies for 


Roch within the Water, as the Ant-fly,e*c. 

\ 4. Let your Lead neither be ſo heavy, as 
to ſink the Cork or Float, nor fo light, as not 
with the ſmalleſt touch ro make the Cork dip 
under-Warer ;- the infallible Signal of a Bite, 
unleſs the Bait ſtop on Wood, Stones, or Weeds, 
or the Line be. entangled on VVood, Stones, 
or VVeeds. | | 


CHAP. xa 
Angling at top with a Worm. 


Or this way you mult uſe a Line lon. 
ger than the Rod, and a Brandling, 


or a Gilt-rail-worm ; and -your Line is ro: be 
| WItht- 
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without Float or Lead. You mutt draw your || 
Bait up and down the Stream, at top of the 
Water, as you do a Cod-bair for Trout : Ina 
Clear Water and Day, perhaps you may take 
more Trouts and Salmon Smelts than other- 
wiſe. 
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CHAP, XXX. 
Of Night Angling. 


(x. N the Night uſually the beſt Trouts 
bite, and will riſe ordinarily in. the | G 

ſtill deeps; but not fo well in the Streams, || | 
And although the beſt and largeſt Trouts bite 
m the Night, ( being afraid to ſtir, or range 
about in the Day time;) yetIaccount this way 
of Angling both unwholſom, unpleaſant, and 
very ungentiel, and to be uſed by -none but 
Idle pouching Fellows. Therefore 1 ſhall ſay 

_ nothing of it, only deſcribe how-to lay Night 
Hooks ; which, if you live cloſe by a River 
fide, or have a large Moat, or Pond at your 
own Houſe, will not be unpleaſant, fome- 
rimes to practiſe. Burt as for Damming, Grop- 
ing , Spearing , Hanging ,- Twitcheling , Net- 
ting, or Firing by Night, I purpoſely omit 
them, and them eſteem'to be uſed only by 
Siforderiy and raſcally Fellows, for ay 
_ 
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| os lictle Treatiſe is — hot in the leaſt 'in- 
rended. + | 


| How to o lay Night Hooks, 


$2 2. Ler him that would lay Night Hooks, 
procure a ſmall Cord' 16. yards long, and 
thereunto at equal diſtances tye 5 or 6 Hemp 


Lines, of 'the thickneſs of the Trowling Line, 


about' x8 inches long 'a-piece, (bur fo faſten 


f or tye them to the Cord, as you may eaſily 


remove or put them to again; ) to each of 


| which whip. a Hook, ' and Bait the fame with 


a Minnow, Loach , or - Bull-head, this Guill 
Fins car off, or for” want of 'them a ſinall 
Gudgeon, ſmall Roch, Seven Eyes, or ſmall 


; | Brood of Eels, or Beef, or Pith or Marrow in 


an Ox, or Cow's Back-bone ; and if you Bair 
with any Fiſh, put che point of the Hook in 
at the Tail and our at the Mouth, the Head of 
the Fiſh reſting in the Hooks bent, and cover 
the point of the Hook with a ſmall Worm, and 
then to one end of the Cord faſten or tye a 
Stone, or a Lead weight about 2 pounds in 
weight-; and throw it croſs the River inſome 
ſtill deep, or at the tail or ſide of a Stream 
that's deep; and the other end faſten to ſome 


\ Bough or Stick, on the Water bank you ftand 


on; and in the Morning yowll not fail to find 
Fiſh caught. Some pur their Hemp Line 
through a great Needle, and pur the Needles * 
point/ in at the Fiſhes Mouth they Bair with, 

| M41. and 
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without Float or Lead. You mutt draw your | 


Bait up and down the Stream, at top of the 
Water, as you do a Cod-bait for Trout : Ina 
Clear Water and Day, perhaps you may take 
more Trouts and Salmon Smelts than other. 
wiſe. | | 
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CHAP, XXX. 
of Night Angling. 


Cx. TN the Night uſually the beſt Trouts 
bite, and will riſe ordinarily in. the 

ſtill deeps ; but not fo well in the Streams, 
And although the beſt and largeſt Trouts bite 
In the Night, ( being afraid co ſtir, or range 
abour in the Day time;) yetIaccount this way 
of Angling both unwholſom, unpleaſant, and 
very ungentiel, and to be uſed by - none but 
Idle pouching Fellows. Therefore 1 ſhall fay 

' nothing of it, only deſcribe how to lay Night 
Hooks ; which, if you live cloſe by a River 
fide, or have a large Moat, or Pond at your 
own Houſe, will not be unpleaſant, fome- 


rimes to praiſe. But as for Damming, Grop- | 


ing, Spearing, - Hanging ,- Twitcheling , Net- 
ting, or Firing by Night, I purpoſely omit 
them, and. them eſteem'to be uſed only by 
diſorderly and raſcally Fellows, fox _ 
; ” 


I. 


cot , 
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ſr os lnvler? Treatiſe 1s — hot in the leaſt 'in- 
| cended. - 


How to ; lay Night Hos. 
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P _ Ler bim that would lay Night Hooks, 
procure a ſmall Cord 16. yards long, and 
thereunto-at equal diſtances tye 5 or 6 Hemp 
Lines, of "the thickneſs of the Trowling Line, 

about 18 inches long 'a-piece, (but fo faſten 
or tye them to the Cord, as you may eaſily 
remove or put them. ro again; ) to each of 
which whip. a Hook, ' and Bait the ſane with 
a Minnow , Loach', or- Butl-head, this Guill 
Fins cut off, or for” want of 'them a: ſinall 
Gudgeon, ſmall Roch, Seven Eyes, or ſmall 
Brood of Eels, or Beef, or Pith or Marrow in 
an Ox, or Cow*s Back-bone ; and if you Baic 
with any Fiſh, put the point of the Hook in 
at the Tail and our at the Mouth, the Head of 
the Fiſh reſting in the Hooks bent, and cover 
the point of the Hook with a ſmall Worm, and 
then to one end of the Cord faſten or tye a 
Stone, or a Lead weight about 2 pounds in 
weight-; and throw it croſs the River inſome 
ſtill deep, or at the tail or fide of a Stream 
| that's deep; and the orher end faſten to ſome 
- | Bough or Stick, on the Water bank you ftand 
on; and in the Morning yowll not fail to find 
Fiſh caught. Some put their Hemp Line 
through a great Needle, and pat the Needles * 
point in at the Fiſhes Mouth they Bait with, 
M4: and 
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and out: at. it his Tail, and- then:les ith the Bait flip 
or fall down to the Hooks bent, the Head be. 
ing downwards, and tye the Baits Tail, to 
the Line with'Threagd,; ang then tyehe top of 
- the Hemp Lineto the Cord, and fo Proceed as 
before, &c;'f , * }, | 
' | _ \ 3.. This way nutecks Eels,: Chubs, large 
-Tronts;..andPike ; but if your lay for Pike, let 
not. your Bait go to; the bottom; :but with a || 
Float keep., the Bait about a foot from: the | | 
bottam-.- Far other Fiſh let the Bait touch the | 
botrem, -wiugh Lead. will cauſe.:; Your;grear 
Lob-worm-is, as good:-a Bait as any for Night 
Hooks, ;qnly if your: lay them. in Rivers, per- 
baps:. the; ſmall /Fiſh may. pull your Bait off, 
and: mils being taken. Therefore it's-beſt to 
uſe-Minnows, Loaches, : Bull-heads.; -ſmall 
Gudgeons, Bleaks, finall Roches, {mall Daces, 
Seven Eyes, &c. in | Rivers at N Night Hooks. | 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
— on mid” Water; and 
 BrQund. Angling, .. 


: Cx Y Han 1 you Angle wih running Lew 
| ( winch, is always to:be- without 
. any Float) keep. your Line fa itzaight- , that 
Oey permit your Lead to tauch-the Ground 
{© ** an 


—{ 
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and thereon roul ( without any heſitation, or 
jogging) 'and no. more : So in Float Angling, 
keep your Line as {trajght, as poſſible; - ſuffer- 


\ ing none of it to fall or le in the Water, but 
what is inevitable, becauſe it as well -ſcares 
Fiſh, as hinders the nimble jerk of the Rod 


when. you firike ; but .if, as ſometimes you 
cannot avoid, bur ſome little will lie in the 

Water, then keep it in the Stream above the 
Floar, by . no means below it; and: let your 
Bait always, either at Floar or running Line, 


_ or any. other way of Angling whatſoever, fatl oY 


gently: firſt into the Water, without any di- 


{turbance, circling,- or plunging in the Water, 
as Ittle: as you poſlibly can ; and let-as little 


of the Line as you can, fall with the Bait into 


the Water. 


$ 2. When you Angle at Ground for ſmall 


Fiſh, as Gudgeons ;- or at mid Water for Roch 
and Bleak, put 2 or 3 Hooks on your Line, 


the one about 8 or 9 inches lower than the 
other, which you may do, by having 2 or 3 
Gildards,..or Links arn*d, or whip*d with 
Hooks, and tied at the towermoſt Water Knot. 


 Thus' you. may put'on 2 or 3 different Baits, 


ard. yowll try with: more eaſe and lefs time 
Which: 1s-beſt taken; and often catch 2 or 3 
at once. You may. alſo have one-Bait for 
ſuch as feed cloſe upon: the Ground, as Gud- 
geon, Flounder, &c. Ard another for ſuch as 
teed a little higher, as Roch, Dace, &e. Bur * 
i you Bait be to > FUN on the Ground: { as for 

| | ” On" 
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Gudgeon ) ; you muſt have a fair Sandy bor. 


tom, .free from Wood, Stones and VVeeds: 
Your Lead is: always to be on the lowermoſt 
in 

$ 3. Give all Fiſh time to take and ſal. 
low the Bair, eſpecially Pike, Pearch, Gud- 
geon, and, in a muddy V Vater, Trout, being not 
over haſty, unleſs you Angle with ſuch ten- 
der Baits as. will not endure nibling ar, but 
muſt upon every touch - be ftruck at ; (as 
Paſtes, Sheep's Blood, Flies, &c. which are 
taken away at the firſt pull of the Fiſh, ) and 


therefore at firſt pull oblige you to try your 


Fortune. But the Roch generally nibleth at 


+ the Bair, and does not bite ſurely ; :bur if he 


does bite ſurely, then it's commonly a very 
good one : Therefore ſtrike at the firſt touch 
when you 'Angle for him. —- 

$ 4. Angle for all forts of Fiſh im the places 
_ they- moſt frequent, and where 'their haunts 
are deſcribed to be, and at the proper ſeaſons 
and times of biting, and when the Fith are in 
ſeaſon, (all which you may be perſectly in- 
formed of, in the particular Chapter of each 
Fiſh; ) and with ſuitable Tackle and Baits. 


Sd 5. When you Angle with Worm in 
a clear Water, ſometimes . put after. the 


' Worm; and on. the point of the Hook a-Cod- 
' bait, Earth-bob, Clap-bait, or Gentle, 'or 
Walp. | 
_ $6. When you uſe Paſtes, or any very tender. 
Baits, kave a ſmall Hook, quick Eye, —" 


' Rag, Þ 
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Rod, and that a licrle ftiff, and a ready Hand, 
or all will be loſt, both Bait and Fiſh ; which | 
mutt in ſach caſe be firuck at, the very firſt 
couch or pull. _ 

d 7. Many when they Angle for Trouts, or 
Salmon Smelts in a clear Water, ſtrike as ſoon 
as they have bit ; ( which I commend ) and 
the bite is eaſily 'perceiv*d by the motion of 
the Rods point, or Line. 

I 8. When you Angle at Ground for Sal- 
mons, put 2 or 3 Garden-worms well ſcoured. 
on your Hook ar once, and diſpoſe your ſelf 
as when you Angle at Ground for a Trout. 

$ 9. If you Angle for Pearch or Trout, and 
catch Minnows, be aflured that neither Pearch 
or Trouts are there, becauſe they are great 
devourers of Minnows and ſinall Fiſh. 

6 10. Whenever you Angle, either at mid 
Water or Ground, and have bit, be ſure 
you ſtrike gently and ſtraight upwards, if 
poſſibly you can, which you may eaſily do,- if 
you be not obltrulted by having Wood, or 
Trees over you. 

I Ix. Uſe not a great Hook for a finall 

Bait, nor a ſmall Hook for a great Bait. 

' {QC 12; The running Line is uſed only for 

\ Trouts, Graylings and Salmon Smelts; and 

ſome uſe it for Gudgeons, and the running 

Line without any Float thereon ; and about 

half length of Rod, is proper only for Streams 

and quick running Waters, and not for flow 
and mild Rivers, whoſe current is not ſwift. 

Sy 7 y I3, When- 
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. $13. Whenever. you Angle with the run- 
ning :Line, ( which is always to-be without 
any: Float on. it ) with VVorms in a clear 
VVater,” the VVorm ought ta be a Guilt-rail, 
Marſh-worm, or ſmall -Brandling well ſcoured, 
and one only to be on the Hook at a time ; 
and your Bait-is always to be caſt up the River 
and Stream, and kept in a gentle motion, by 
drawing your Bait towards. you, and without 
the Leads faſtning or jogging on the bottom, 
alchough.it myſt couch the bottom ; having x, 
or-i2. at moſt, ſmall Pellets for your Plumbs, 

' and. thoſe not too: heavy, but ſo as may be 
carried eaſily with the current of the VVater. 
( 14. When you Angle with running Line 
and VVorm, either in a muddy or clear VVa- 
ter, let your Bait be always in a gentle mo- 
tion, your Lead or Plumb ſeidom or not at all 
ſticking , or faſtning on the bottom ; and 
when-your Line is run as far as the Rod will 
permit it, and to its utmoſt extent, then 
draw it out gently, and not haſtily, and: you'll 
often have a Trout take the Bait art its riſing 

from the Ground. | 
$rs5. When you Angle in a very Stony Ri- 
ver that's clear, with the running Line, the 
Stones are apt to rub the ſmall Peller, or Lead 
Plumb bright, and that ſcares ' away Fiſh : 
Therefote , when it does fo, put on other 
Lead chat is black, and rake away the for- 
mer. 

$ 16. Vid. chap. » 4 ac Vyhenever you 

(Angle 
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Angle for 'Barbel ; Carp., : Tench ,' Bream, 
Pearch, Gudgeon, Ruff and Flounder, uſena 
Float. and:Lead- at your Line. .; The like do 
for Roch, Dace and Bleak; if you Angle far 
them within VVarer, and . not at {0a with 


a Arp 


CHAP XXX 


Angling with a Ledger-bait 


$ I. Gone i ( eſpecially when tired, 


and , mindful to  reft their wearigd 
Limbs ) betake' chemſelvcs' to. Angle with-a 
Ledger-bair, which. is , wien a Bait always 
reſts in one fixed or certain place; and is ſo 
called in oppoſition to other Baits, that are 
always walking, or. in motion, thence called | 
walking Baits. The manner of, the Ledger- 
bait 1s thus. | 
$ 2. Take off your Cork from your Flok 
Line, it being Leaded as uſually ; and within 
half a. yard ,of the top: of the: Line, wrap 
about it a thin Plate of Lead, 1 inch broad and 
an inch and a half long ; then put your Line. 
to. your Rod, and Bait your Hook, and caſt 
the ſame into a very gentle Stream, or ſtill 


flow draught, and there let the Bair link, ande 


} reit 


\ 


ing the 'Rod, or iticking the thick end thereaf 
ir» the Rivers Bank, and either ſtanding or 
fitting by it,” you will perceive, by the motioh 
of the Lead on the Lines top, when you have 
bir. This way you may Angle for all ſorts of 
| - Fiſh whatſoever, eſpecially the Chub and: Eel, 

Let Ledger-baits for the Pike be always kept, 

at leaſt, a foot from the hrs ad the help 
of a Float. | 


nd 
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Tr reats Ml. Natural Fey dngling 
. Pioenge 


$ x. A Neling with the Natural Fly Cwhich 
is calfd Dibbing, Dapeing, or Dib- 


ling ) is firſt to be ſpoken to ; and it will ſerve . 


as an IntroduCtion to Angling with the Artifi- 
cial Fly. - 0 
- © z. Dibbing is always performed on the 
very ſurface, or top of the Water, or ſome- 
times by permitting the Bait to ſink 2 'or 3 


| Inches into the Water, but that feldom, un- 


lefs you join a Cod-bait, or Clap-bait with 
rhe Oak-fly, for Trout or Chub. | 
$8. This 


eſt on the bottom : You hes —_— hold- 


yy 


| 

f 
j 
1 
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3. This Dibbing .is performed with any 
fort of Natural Fly, but principally-with che 
Green-drake and Stone-fly, or with the Oak- 
fly and Cod-baits, or with Fern-fly, for #þouc 
ten days in ay, for a Trout, but the; Ferns: 
fly -is good for the Chub all the Summer.; or 
you may dib with Cod-baics, Clap-baits, Can- 
kers , Palmers, Catcerpillars, .Graſs-hoppers 
their Legs and outmoſt Wings taken-off,, Qak- 
worm and Hawthorn-worm, or Gruh:i; and 


| — 


ſometimes with- an - Artificial Green-drake or. 


Srone-fly. Some often pull off the uppermaſt 
Wings of the Fern-fly, when they. uſe: ;1t.in 
Dibbing for a Trout. 

4: The Salmon Trour, Grayling,” Bleak, 


Chub, Roch and Dace, -are the only Fiſh that 


will rake Flies, the four firſt take the Natural 
Fly no better than the Dub-fly, except-in ve- 
ry hot, calm Weather, or in the Evening of 2 


hot day, at which times it's moſt proper to 


dib; the reſt take Natural Flies either at top, 
or under, or within the Water, and ſometimes: 
a Dub-fly, eſpecially if a Cod-bait,Oak-worm, 
Clap-bait or Gentle be joyned with .it. The 


Dace takes Flies beſt at top of the Water, or 
- within an inch thereof, but the Roch takes 
Flies beſt within the Water | a foot or more 


deep ſometimes, 


Dib- 
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bs * Dithing for 7; rout, .or Grayling, - w« ; - 


$5 ſ- Dibbing for Tront-« or c Grayling i is! per. | 
formsd with a Line- aboant half length of 'Rod,: || 
if the:Air'be ſill; or with-one almoſt-as long. a 
as Rod; if there be! a. Windito: carry it::from: | tf 
you '(have*fonr Hairs nexc Hook for: Tronts,. | a 
bur-five'oriſix for the Chub): wherein always h 
have the Fly play, or Fly: on the'very:top:of: | v 
the Water before you, up 'and down theRi-' | n 
ver, 'as'the' Wind ſerves ; 'and Angle as. near 
as you'Tan to the Bank of the ſame ſide where. 
on you ſtand, although where you fee a Fiſh 
riſe near. you; you may guide your-qliick Fly 
over: him, whether in the middle, or on the 
_ contrary ſide ; and if you' are pretty well ot 
"of ſight; eicher by kneeling: or the interpoſi- 
tion of 'a:Bank or Buſh, you may almoſt be 
_ _ ſare'toraiſeand take him too; If it be preſent- 
ly done; the Fiſh will otherwiſe, peradven- 
tare, be Temoved to-another piace, if 1t-be- in 
the. ſtiff- deeps, where he is always 1n mation, 
and -roving'up and down for prey,” tnough in 
a' Stream you may always.almolt, eſpecially 
if there be a good Stone near, find him in the 
ſame-place.. You may likewiſe dib with the 
. Water-cricket, or Creeper, -in the Streams, 
in the Month of April; above an inch of the 
Line ( at moſt ) is not to þe ſiittcred to rouch 
the Water in Dibbing; thereforexyou may bc 
_ ſtronger rack! cd ; likewiſe in this kind of An-. 


a ging. 
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gling; yoware to expett the biggeſt Fiſh, and 


wanting length to give him Line after he is 


ſtruck, you muſt be forced to tug fort; there- 
fore-your Line may be ſtronger. 

; I heard an Angler lately, highly commend 
a Dibbing Line made of white Virginal Wyre, 


the brittleneſs or ſtiffneſs of it being firſt allay*d 
and temperd, by laying the ſame upon clear 
bot Coles of Fire, for ſome ſmall time, which 
will cauſe the Wyre to be more tough, and 
not ſo apt to ſhar], or break. 


How to bait the M ay-fly for Dibbing. 


$ 6.- The Green-drake and Stone-fly, all al- 
low to. be May-flies ;' therefore take one of 


them (for commonly two are uſed) and put 


the point of the Hook into the thickeſt part of 
his Body, under one of his Wings, Tun it di- 
retly throngh,and out at the other ' ſide, lea- 
ving -him ſpitted croſs on the Hook, then ta- 
king the other, put him on after the ſame 
manner, but with his head the contrary way, 
in which poſture they will live on the Hook, 
and play with their Wings a quarter of an 
hour, and let them but juſt touch the ſuper- 
ficies or top of the Water; but if you dib with 
an Oak-fly and a Cod-bait, put the Oak-fly 
on length ways in under his Head, and out ar 
bis tail, and a Cod-bait on point of the Hook, 
and ler them fink a little into the Water, and 
they arc a killing Bait, eſpecially in ſome Ri- 

| N Vers, 
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vers. And obſerve, that: you may bajt any 
other two Flies after the ſame manner; and 
let me, inform you of this Secret, that if Fiſh 
will not very well take your NaturahStone. 
fly at Dibbing, then if you pull away his Wings, 
and Angle with him within the Water, about 
mid Water, or near the bottom, ina clear Wa- 
ter, as you ſometimes Angle with a Cod-bait, 
that Trouts, . Salmon Smelts, &c. will very ca- 
gerly take it. 1 | ql 
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Dibbing for Chubs. 


C 7. In hot Weather, and in a clear Water, 
yowll find -Chubs often floating near, or on 
the top of the Water, then get ſecretly. behind 
ſome Tree or Bufh, ſtanding as free from mo- 
tion as poſſible, let your Hook hang a foot 
ſhort of the. Water, to the end you may reſt 
your Rod on ſome Buſh:or Bough of a Tree, 
and the Chub in all probability will ſink down 
towards the bortom of the Water, at firit ſight 
or ſhadow of the Rod, and would fo do, if a 
Bird fly over him, yet preſently riſes, to the 
top again, ſoaring there, till frighted by ſome 
ſhadow ;. laok out: the beſt, moving your Rod 
as gently as a Snailto that you intend to catch, 
let your Batt fall gently on the Water 5 or .6 
inches before him, and he'll ſeldom refuſe the 
Bait. You may Angle thus with Catterpillars, 
Oak-worm:, - Aſh-fly and Cod-bait, or any 
Worm bred on Herbs, Plants or Trees, Clap- 
| | bait, 
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bait, Crabtree-worm, Hawthorn-worm, young 
brood of Waſps, /Hornets and :Humble-bees, 
Fern-flies, Graſs-hopper, Beetles, Great Moth 
that flys abroad in Gardens in a Summers E- 
yening, and hath a great head like an Ow], 
"with whitiſh Wings, and a yellowiſh Body, 
Houlſe-cricket, Black-bee, &c. Take off the 
Legs and uppermoſt Wings of the Black-bee, 
Beetle, Graſs-hopper or Cricket, fometimes 
when you uſe them; do the like to the Fern- 
fly ſometimes; and have two or three ſorts of 
Baits'on the Hook at once, asa Fern-fly, Clap- 
bait and Waſp; and if you be on the ſide of a 
Stream when you Angle, let the Bait ſink a 
foot or 2, and hell often take it within Water. 


Rules for Dibbing, 


''$ t. You muſt always Dib in a clear Water, 
and on the (irface-or top thereof, and you are 
neither to have Lead or Float on the Line ; a 
hot, calm day, or in the Evening of a hot day, 
s-the-moſt proper time, and in ftill deeps, ra- 
ther than Streams, bur ſometimes in Streams 
or ſides thereof, when the Water is clearing 
after a Flood eſpecially. You may dib with 
the Green-drake both in Streams and ſtills, aſl 
tours of the day ; bur the Stone-fly is moſt 
proper far the Strezms. only, and that early 
and late, and not in the mid cime of the day : 
Bur if there be a whiſtling Wind in the Even - 
Ing, Dib in the ſtill deeps with an Artificial 
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Stone-fly, where and when it will murder, 
and the beſt Fiſh then and there riſe ; no mar. 
ter how late, ſo you can ſee the Fly. Some. 
rimes you may pull off the Wings of the Stone. 
fly, and Angle within Water with it, and. 
will be ſometimes taken better than the Stone- 
fly wich Wings on, eſpecially in Streams near 
bottom. — | o 

6 2. ' When you bait any ſort of Fly, let your 
Fingers be dry, and not wet or moiſt, left you 
ſpoil the Fly, eſpecially if render. p 

.F 3.-Keep out of ſight, if poſſible; for to 
fiſh fine and far off, is the-great Rule in all 
manner of Fly-Angling; for if a Fiſh be com: 
ing towards a Fly, and perceive one, . he'll 
turn ſhort ; therefore keep your Fly gently 
moving on the top of the Water, as if it were 
alive, your ſelf out of fight. 

d 4. When you -Dib for Chub, Roch, Dace, 
move not the Fly ſwiftly, 'when you ſee” the 
Fiſh commg towards it, but rather after one 
or two ſhort and flow Removes, ſitter the Fly 
to glide gently with the Current, towards the 
Fiſh, or if in a ſtanding or very flow Water, 
draw the Fly ſlowly, not directly upon bim, 
but ſloping and ſideways by him, which will 
make him more eager, leſt it eſcape him ; for 
if you move it nimbly and quick, they will 
not ( being -Fiſh of flow motion ) follow as 
the Trout will. - Fog! 

y 5. When Chub, Roch and Dace ſhew 
themſelves on the top of the Water, on a _ 

| « «ſhine 
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| ſhine day, they are eaſily caught wich Baits 
proper for them ;' and you may almoſt chooſe 
from amongſt them which you pleaſe to take. 
Roch takes Flies beſt within the Water, but 
Dace on the top. Chub, Roch and Dace will 
' | fometimes take an Artificial Fly , but they 
| | cake it better, if you put a Cod-bait, Earch- 
bob, Clap-bait or Gentle at point of the Hook, 
or - an Oak-worm , Hawthorn-worm , Cole- 
wort-worm, or 2 Cabbage-worm: The Oak- 
worm, Hawthorn-worm, ©. is full as good 
| on the top of the Water, as under, or than the 
| Fly it elf, and more deſired by them. 
| $7 Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smelts 
will take an Artificial-fly very 'well at Dib- 
bing ; perticularly beſt the Green-drake, and 
likewiſe the Stone-fly, early or late in the 
Evening ; and if you could but hit the colour 
' | of the Oak-fly aright, and join a Cod-bair, 
ether Natural or Artificial, there would be no 
great need of the Natural Oak-fly. If you dib 
for Salmon Smelts, Chub, Roch ,: or Dace 
with the Dub-fly, put on a Cod-bait, Clap- 
' | bait, VVaſp, or Gentle at point of the 
|| Hook. | 

($8. In a calm, you will not have ſo much 
Sport even with Dibbing, as in a whiſtling 
gale of Wind, both begauſe you then are not 
ſo caſily diſcovered by the Fiſh, and alſo then 
but few Flies can lie- on the VVater ; for 
where they have ſo much choice, they will 
dt be fo eager and forward to riſe at a Bair, 
Bn 5. N 3 that 
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that both the ſhadow of your Rod, Body, nay 
very Line, in a hot, calm Day, will, in: ſpite 
of your beſt caution, render ſuſpetted to 
them ; but even then in the ſwift Streams 
with che Green-drake, or :Stone-fly, or other 
Nacural:fly proper for the River, Seaſon and 
Fiſh you dib' for: By fitting patiently behind 
2 Buſh you may do execution. 

F 9. All Fiſh cake the Fly , ſometime 
beſt at top of the VVater , at another: time 
much better a little under the ſuperficies of 
the VVater. , Therefore, if they will not rife 
at the top, try them a little under ; but 
Chub and Roch will frequently take the Fly 
within VVater, and the Dace at the top of the 
'VVarer, or within an inch or 2 of it. 

( xo. Fiſh:never eagerly riſe at any Fly, 
until that kind come to .the Rivers ſide, which 
all Flies do before they die, to moiſten their 
Bodies and Wings, and from the Buſhes and 
Herbs Skip and play upon the VVater, where 
. they are ſnapt up by the Fiſh. 

{I xx. To know what Flies Fiſh take, beat 
.on the Buſhes on the Rivers Bank, and fee 
what Fly falls, and Fiſh take beſt, and that 
uſe, vid. cap. 7. \ II. cap. 4. \ 35. 

_ {I 12- You may Dibble with 4 Oak-fly, 
Oak-worm, 'Fern-fly, ( for Trours only about 
to Days In fome part of May, and ſometimes 
take of the Fern-flies uppermoſt Wings; but 
uſe the Fern-fly for Chub all the Summer ; Y 
Green-drake , Stone-fly, Graſhopper, =y 
ud 
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bud and: Graſhopper, Oak-fly ; and thereun- 
to 'pur on point -of the Hook a Cod-bair, or 
Clap-bait, or any other Fly proper for che 
River,: Seaſon and- Fiſh. Your Line being 
about 2: yards long; ſtanding behind a Tree 
or Buſh, or: over ' any. deep hole where the 
Trout; or-Fiſhes hold is ; and make the Bait 
tir, or move up and down on the top of the 
VVater, as if it were alive ; ſtill keeping your 
felf out of ſight. And if there be Trouts, in 
a hot Day, or eſpecially in the Evening of a 
hot Day, you may have Sport. ' 

\ 13. You may Angle with the Oak-worm, 
Hawthorn-worm , Cod-bait, or Clap-bait ar 
top of the VVarer, ſometimes as a Dub-fly, if 
you ſet on the ſhank of the Hook when you 
whip it, about a Straws breadth 'from its 
Head, a Hops Briſtle as is directed for Cod- 
bait, chap. 4. () 13, and at the Head of the 
Hook a a, of Artificial Wings. 


[CEL ——_— 


C H A P. XXXIV, 
Treats of MA" Fly- Angling 
_— I ſhall creat of Artificial: Dub- fly, 
or Caſt-fly Angling, ( for ſo it's ftiled 


in ſeveral Places: ). And hereinl find no ſmall 
| N 4 difficulty 
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difficulty by written direCtions, perfettly ( al. 


though I ſhall attempt it )to teach any ( though | 


as ingenious as may be) how to make an Ar. 
tificial, or Dub-fly. Therefore the beſt. and 
readieſt way. is, to procure- ſome skilfal Fly. 
Angler to let you ſeg one made ; and-by ob. 
ſerving the following Rules, and then your 
own Experience and -Obſervations, in a ſhort 
time Will, make you a, perfect Artift. The 
great difficulty is, to obtain the right colour 
of che Fly, Fiſh, at the. inſtant of your Ar- 
pling, then take, which none can- make a 
a general deſcription of, becauſe ſeveral Ri- 
vers and Soils produce ſeveral and divers Flies; 
as the Boggy have one ſort particular to them, 
the Clay, Gravelly and Mountainous Country 
and Rivers others ; and the Mellow light Soll 
different from them all, but much earlier in 
ſome places and Rivers than others : Nay, in 
Wales,and in ſome other Countries,there are pe- 
culiar Flies proper to the particular place and 
Country. And my own Experience has abun- 


dantly fatisfied me, that almoſt in every River . 


the Flies vary. in Colour, Kind, Shape, or Pro- 
portion ; arid that in all places the ſame ſort 
of Flies are taken, much earlier in in ſome Ri- 
vers and. Years than others ;. nay, in the very 
fame River and Year, I have known the Stone- 
fly taken a Month, or mot& earlier at F or 6 


Miles diſtance lower, than higher ap the fame'] 


River. For thoſe very Flies that uſe to- apy 
pear abour, and on the VVater in one Month 
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of the Year, may the ſucceeding Year come 


| almoſt a Month ſooner, or later, as the ſame 


Year proves colder or hotter ;. for Sun-ſhiny 
weather and warm Springs brings them ear- 
lier, but in} colder weather they are later. 

Sometimes Fiſh change their Fly ( but not 
uſually :) once or twice in one Day, but or- 
dinarily they ſeek not for another fort of Fly, 
till they have for ſome Days even glutted 
themſelves with a former kind, which is com- 
monly when thoſe Flies are near death, and 
ready to go.out, For Fiſh contemn the Flies 
until they be at the beſt; and have the greateſt 
appetite for them when moſt plentiful ; and 
when that ſort grow old and decay, and ano- 
ther kind, or ſort cometh in abundantly, then 


- they change. 


Therefore the Angler having obſerved and 
found the Fly Fiſh moſt affect, at che very 
preſent time, let him make one as like it as 
poſſibly he can in Colour, Shape and Propor- 
tion of Body and Wings;. and for his better 
imitation, let him lay the Natural Fly before 
him, and try how near Art can come unto, or 
diſſemble Nature, by an equal Symmetry and * 
Commixture of Colours. ' The better to attain, 
which end, the Angler muſt always have in 
readineſs a large Magazine Bag, or Budget, 
plentifully furniſhed with the following ma- 
terials. Yits 


Bears 
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Bears Haar. 


/ 

C xt. Bears Hair of diverſe Colours and 
Shades, are the moſt excellent Dubbing ; as 
Gray , Dun, light Coloured, fad Coloured, 
and . bright ſhining Bears Hair , and bright 
Brown Bears Hair. | : 


'# amel; Hair. 


$ 2. Camels Hair fad, light, and of a 
middle, or indifferent Colour. 


Badgers FM 


(I 3. Badgers Skin Hair, that is, the Brown- 
1h ſoft Fur, Which is on ſome part of the 
Badgers Skin, 1s very good Dubbing, after the 
Skin is tewed in the Skinners Lime-pits, and 
fo is the Blackiſh. | 


Spaniels Hair. 


I 4. Spantels ſoft Fur and Hair of diverſe 
Colours, and parts of the Spaniel, as on the 
Ear, &c. as Brown, fad Brown, light Brown, 
Blackiſh, and perfe& Black. . 


Dogs 
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Dogs Hair. 


d 5. Get the like Colours from a VVater 
$ | Dog, and from a long-coated Cur, and a 
> | ſmooth-coated Cur. 


Hogs Down. 


( 6. Be ſure to procure from Butchers, or 
others, Black, Red, Whitiſh and Sanded Hogs 
. Down, ſuch as is combed from the Roots of 
the Hair, or Briſtles of Hogs of thoſe Colours, 
or of ſpots on them of thoſe Colours, And 
you may get the Dyer to dye the White Hogs 
Down of any Colour yon judge convenient, 
and it's excellent ; becauſe it both ſhines well, 
and is ſtiff, and proper for the Water, and 
lively. 


Sheeps Wooll. 


$ 7. Sheeps Wooll of all colours both Natu- 
ral and Artificial, get the courſeſt Sheeps 
Wooll, and the Dyer ( eſpecially the Silk-Dyer) 
will make it you of any colour you judge con- 
venient, and ſuch as will beſt abidein the Wa- 
ter ; for all your colours ſhould have that 


property. 


Mohairg, || 


— 
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Mohairs. 
:.& 8. Mohairs of all colours, eſpecially the 


following, vis. Black, Blew, Purple, White, 


Violer coloured, Iſabella, and Philomot, co- 
loured Mohairs, Yellow, Tawny, &c. 


Fe _ Cows Har, 
| ( 9. Get ſoft Hair and Furs from the Flanks 


and other ſoft parts of a Black Cow, Red : 


Cow, and Brended Cow, and of theſe have 
Brown, fad Brown, light Brown, and perfe& 
Black Hair and Furs. 


Camlets. 


Q x0. Get pieces of Camlets both Hair and 
Worſted of all colours, eſpecially the follow- 
ing , viz. Blew, Yellow, Dun, Brown, dark 
Brown, light Brown, Red, Violet, Purple, 
Black, dark Brown, ſhining Camler, dark Vi- 
oler, Horſe-Fleſh, Pink and Orange colour'd. 


Abortive Colts, and Calves Hair. 


. © 12. Reſort to a Skinners Lime-pit, and 

there get Hair of various colours, and you 
may get moſt excellent Dubbing of Caſtling 
Skins of Calves, and Colts that are Tewed ; 
and ſeveral colours and fhades of one Skin : 
>. 0 
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ſo of Cuſhions made of ſuch Skins that have 
been neatly Tewed in the Skinners Lime-pit : 
ſo of Abortive Skins of Coſts and Calves, at 
Skinners Lime-pits Tewed, &c. = 


Furs. 


I 12. Furs of the enſuing Animals, ws. 
Furs of Squirrels, and Squirrels-Tail, Black 
Cats-Tail, Yellow dun Car, Hares Neck Fern 
colour, White Weaſels-Tail, Mole, Black Rab- 
ber, Yellow Rabber, Down of a'Fox Cub, Aſh 
coloured at the Roots, Fur of an Old Fox, 
Fur of an Old Otter, and Fur of an Otter Cub, 
Blackiſh and Brown ſoft Fur, and Hair of a 
Badgers Skin, that has been Tewed in a Skin- 
ners Lime-pit, Marterns Yellow Fur, Filmerts 
Fur, Ferrets Fur. 


Hackles. 


F 13. Hackles( which are Feathers about a 
Cock or Capons Neck, and ſich as hanging 
down on. each. fide, next a Cock or Capons 
Tail ) of all colours, as theRed, Dun, Yellow- 
iſh, White Orange coloured, and perfect Black, 
theſe are of eſpecial uſe to make the Palmer- 
fly, or Inſect called by ſome Wool-beds. 


Feathers. 


* 
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Feathers. 


ks: Feathers of all ſort of Fowls, and of 
all colours, as Feathers on the Back, and o- 
_ ther parts of the wild Mallard, or Drake, and 
Feathers of a Partridge, and of a Partridge- 
Tail, and Feathersof a Brown Hen, Throſtle- 
wing, -and Feathers got from the :Quills and 
Pensof the wings of Shepſtares, Stares or Star. 
Ing, Fieldfare, and Throſtle. The - Peacocks 
Herle, Feathers of a Herons Neck, the top 
or Cop of a Plover, or Lapwing, which will 
make the Black Gnat, the Black: Feather of an 
Oftridge or Eſtridge, and thoſe of'various Dy- 
ed colours, which Children and athers wear in 
Caps, ' Feathers from Quills in a Blackbirds 
Wing and Tail, the Black Down of a Water- 
coot, and Feathers of all other Colours and 
Birds,c>c. 

CG adops, and Blanckets. | 


Crs. Of Outtandiſh Cadows,” and ' Blanck: 
_ ets of diverſe colours, ate very often got excel- 
Knt Dabbing, fo of Cnſhions made of  Abor- 


tive Skins of Colts, and Calves, and ' of Badg- : 


ers Skins Tered,' Oc. id 
Silks. 


F 16. Silk of all colours, ſmall, but very 
Rrong, 


» Hire, 
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Wire, and Twiſt. 


a C 17. Silver-Twiſt, Gold-Twiſt, Silver-Wire. 
. I 2x8. A ſharp and neat pair of Scillars, 


How to make a Dub-Fly. 


Theſe materials being ready, you may 
make your. Fly after the following manner, 
being the moſt exact way ofall others and irs. 
performed thus, viz. You are firſt to hold 'the 
Hook faſt betwixt the fore Finger and Thumb of 
your left Hand, with the back of the thank 
upwards, and the point towards your Fingers 
end ; then take a tirong ſinall Silk of the co- 
lour of the Fly you intend to make, ( or at 
leaſt of the moſt predominant colour of the 
Fly, if it be of diverſe colours) wax it well 
with Wax of the fame colour too, (to which 
| end you are always to have Wax of all colours 
about you ) and draw it betwixt your Finger, 
and Thumb, to the head of the ſhank, and 
then whip it twice or thrice about the bare 
Hook, which, you muſt know, is done, both 
to prevent ſlipping, and alſo that the ſhank of 
the Hook may not cut the Hairs of your 
Tought, Gildard or Line; ( whichiſometimes 
it will otherwiſe do ) which being done, take 
your Line, and draw it likewiſe betwixt your 
Finger and Thumb, holding the Hook fo fait, 
as only to ſuffer it to paſs by , until you have 
| the 


PTR 
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the knot of your Tought almoſt to the middle 
of the ſhank of your. Hook, on the inſide of it, 
then whip your Silk twice or thrice about both 
Hook and Line, as hard as the ſtrength of the 
Silk. will permit, which being done; ſtrip the 
Feather for the Wings, proportionable to the 
bigneſs of your Fly; placing that. fide down- 
wards, Which 'grew uppermoſt before, upon 
the back of the H6ok; leaving ſo much only as 
fo ſerve for the lengeh of the Wing ' of tlie 
point of the' Plume; lying rever&d: from the 
end of the ſhank upwards, then whip your 
Silk -twice or thrice about the Root-end of the 
Feather, Hook and Tought, which being done, 
" clip off the root-end of ' the Feather cloſe by 
thearming or whipping, and then - whip the 
Silk faſt and firm about the Hook and Towght, 
until you come to the bend of the. Hook, but 
norfurther ( as ſome do, and thereby make a 
very unhandſom, unnatural and ſhapzleſs Fly) 
which being done, cut away the end of the 


F "8 


your . Dabbing which is to make the body of 
your Fly, as mach as you think convenient,and 
holding it lightly with your Hook, betwixe the 
Finger and Thumb of your left - Hand,: take 
your Silk with the Right, and twiſting it be- 
twixt the Finger and Thumb of that Hand, 
the Dubbing will fpin it. ſelf about the Silk, 


armed Hook backward, till you come to the 
ſerting on of the Wings, and. then take the Fea- 
pn ther 


Tought or Gildard, and faſten-it,and then take | 


which, when it has done, whip it abont the | 
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ther for the Wings, .and divide it equally into 
two parts, and: turn them back towards the 
bend of the Hook, the one on the one ſide, 
and the other on the other of the ſhank, hold- 
ing them faſt in that poſture betwixt the Fore- 
finger and Thumb of your left Hand, which 
done, warp: them fo down, as to ſtand, and 
ſlope towards the bend of the Hook, and ha- 
ving warpt up to the end of the ſhank, hold 
the Fly faſt berwixt the Finger and Thumb of 
your left Hand, and then take the Silk be- 
ewixt the Finger and Thumb of: your. righs 
Hand, and where the warping ends, . pinch or 


nip it with your Thumb-nail again{t-your Fin- - 


ger , and ſtrip away the remainder of your 
dubbing from the Sik, and then with the bare 
Silk whip it once or twice about ;. make the 
Wings to ſtand in due order, faſten, and cut 
it off ; after which, with the point of a 
Needle, raife up the dubbing gently from the - 
warp, twitch or clip off the ſupertiuous Hairs 


of your dubbing, leave the Wings. of an equal 


length ( your Fly will never elſe ſwim true ) 
and the work 1s done. Thus you are to make 
the Dub-fly : But a Palmer-fly, or Wool-bed 
is made of a Capon, or Cocks Hackle, twirl- 
ed on Silk, and warp*d about the Hook, and 
either with, or without any Wings, and ſome- 
times a little dubbing under the Yackle. 

So that you ſee, by this particular DireCti- 


-on, That you are Firſt, to hold your Hook 


and Line ; Secondly, There are to be two or 
F _ three 
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three whips about the bare Hook ; Thirdly, 
Joyn the Hook and Line ; Fourthly, Pur on 
your Wings; Fifthly, Twirle and lap on your 
dubbing +; Sixthly, Work it up towards the 
head ; Seventhly, Part the Wings ; Eighthly, 
Nip off the ſuperfluous dubbing from the Silk ; 
Ninthly , -[Faiten ; VOY s , Trim and adjuſt 
the Fly. 


Rules for Dab-flies, and its Angling, - f 


'I x. In making 'Dub-flies, chiefly obſerve 
and imitate" the Belly of rhe Fly, for that co: 
lour Fiſh moſt take notice of, as being moſt 
in their Eye; and let rhe: Wings of the. Fly 
always be of an equal length, elſe the. Fly 
will not \wim right and true. 

I 2. VVhen you try how to fit the colour 
of the Fly, wet the dubbing, leſt you be mi- 
ftaken ; for, although, when dry, they ex- 
attly ſuit the colour of the F ly ; yet the VVa- 
ter alters moſt colours, and will make chem 
brighter, or darker. 

y 3. Always make your Dub-flies on a Sun- 
ſhine Day ; and to know che -exatt colour of 
your dubbing, hold the ſame betwixt your 
Eye and the Sun, and yow'll far better diſcover 
the true colour of the dubbing, than only 
by looking on it in the Hand, in the Houſe, 
dark Day; or a ſhady Place. 

$ 4. Never let the Tail of your Dub-fly 


deſcend. lower, than until you come to the: 
bend 


) 
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bend of the Hook, and not into the Hooks 
bent, as they generally do in the South, and 
ſo make very inartificial, ſhapeleſs, and un- 
natural Flies. | 

$ 5. When Trouts often ſhew themſelves 
at your Fly, and yet do not take it, be af- 
ſured that cither the Day, or Water 1s im- 
proper for Fly-Angling ; or, which is far more 
probable, your Dub-fly is not of the right co- 
lour, or ſhape they then cover. 
$6. Some always adviſe to dub with Silk 
of the moſt predominant colour of the Fly ; 
but we generally dub Duns with Yellow Silk, 
and our Browns with Red Silk, and at Sepremiber 
with Violet Silk, or Horſe-fleſh coloured-Silk. 

7. Flies made of the Hairs of Bears, Hogs, 
Squirrels Tail , Camels, Dogs , Foxes , Bad- 
gers, Otters, Ferrets, Cows, Calves Skins 


.tewed ; abortive Calves and Colts Skins tew- 


ed, Weaſels, Outlandiſh Cadows, e&c. are 
more natural, lively, and keep colour better 
in the Water than Flies made of Crewels, 
and many ſort of Worſted ſtuffs, which are 
of- a dead and dull colour in the Water , 
therefore to be eſhewed, unleſs you mingle 
Hair of Bairs, or Hogs therewith. | 

I 8. The Feather got from the Quill of a 
Shepſtare, Stare , or Starlings Wings, is. the 
beſt Feather generally to uſe for Dub-fly 
Wings ; then next 1s the Feathers gor from 
the Quills of the Wings of Throſtles, Field. 


fares, Black-birds, and the Feathers got on 
O 2 the 
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the Back of the wild Mallard, or Drake, | 


and not from the tame one, is uſed by ſome 
for moſt ſort of Flies. If you defire a Black 
Wing, then the faid Feather of a Black-bird, 


if a Red Wing, then Feathers got our of a 


Partridge Tail, if a Brown Wing, then Fea- 
thers of: the ſaid Throttle, if a Greeniſh Wing, 
then Feathers from a Lapwing , or Plover: 
But however, ſome uſe. oniy Feathers of 
Shepſtares Quills, got out of the Wings there- 
of, for almoſt all ſort of Flies, ard-athrm there 
are great variety of ſhades in the Sh-pſtares 
Wings, ſome being ſadder, others lighter co- 
lourd. THE. 

$9. The Palmer-fly , Gold Hackle, Silver 
Hackle, great Dun, | dark Brown , early 
bright Brown , later bright Brown , - lictle 
whirling Dun, Thorn-tree-fly, great whirling 


Dun, Yellow Dun, Dun-cut, Green Drake, . 


Stone-fly, Black May-fly, Yellow May-fly , 
Badger-fly, Ant-fly, Camlet-fly, and Grey 
Midge are Flies ſufficient to be furniſhed with, 
The Hackles and the Stone-fly, being the very 
ground of all Fly-Angling. | | 

I know an Excellent Fly-Angler, that only 
uſes the 3 before-mentioned Hackles, and the 
great Dun, and theſe following Flies all the 
Year, viz. Yellow Dun, made of Dun Bears 
Hair, and Yellow Marterns Fur, Wings of a 
Shepſtares Quill Fearher, and dub'd with Yel- 
low Silk. And another Fly made of Yellow 
Marterns.Fur, Dun Bares Hair, and Sanded 


_ Hogs 


-— - 
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Hogs Down, dub'd with Yellow Silk, and the: 
Wings of the Feather of a Shepſtares Quill, 
got out of the Wing. Another Fly made of 
Dun Bares Hair, Blackiſh Hogs Down, and 
Yellow Marterns Fur. - And another Fly 
made of Dun Bears Hair, Yellow Marterns 
Fur, Sanded Hogs Down, and Biack Hogs 
Down. Another Fly made of Din Bears 
Hair, Camels Hair, and Yellow of a Blanker. 
And all theſe three la:c menrioned Flies, are 
dub*'d with Yellowiſh Sitk, and. the Wings of 
Feathers of a Shepitares Wings : Beſides the 
Green Drake and Stone-fly, all which are bur 
Ioin Number. 

And the fame Angler afhrms, That in caſe 
you Angle with a Dab-flv, made and mix*d of 
2, or 3 colours of Dubbing all together, that 
f any one colour, of the ſaid mixture, re- 
ſemble the true colour of the Natural Fly 
Fiſh then take, that Trouts, and Salmon 
Smelts, will take the ſame Dub-fly very 
well. 

( 10. When you Angle with Dub-fly,; it 
muſt be in Rivers either clear, or almoſt 
clear after Rain, or in a Mooriſh River, dif- 
coloured by Moſs or Bogs, or elſe in a dark, 
gloomy, cloudy Day, when a gentle gale of 
Wind moves the. Water ; but if the Wind be 
high, yer, ſo as you may guide your Tools, 
they will riſe well in the plain deeps, and 
then and there yowll commonly kill the 
beſt Fiſh ; .buc if the Wind be little , or 

- (2 none 
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none at all, you muſt Angle in the ſwift 
Streams. 

$ Ix. Keep your Dub-fly in continual mo. 
tion, though the Water, or Day be Dark, or 
Wind blow ; otherwiſe the Fiſh will diſcern, 
and refuſe it. 

( 12. If the Water be clear and low, uſe a 
ſmall bodied Fly with ſlender Wings. - 

$ 13. When you Angle in Rivers diſcolour- 
ed a-little by Rain, or paſſing through Moſles 
or Bogs, or it the Water be dark or very 
full, uſe a larger bodied Fly than ordi- 
nary. 


— 


14. If the Day be clear, uſe a light co- 


loured Fly with ſlender Body and Wings. 
" {F rs. In dark Weather, as well as dark 
Water the Fly muſt be dark. 

S 16. As Summer approaches, and VVater 
clears, Flies generally are made ſmaller, and 
brighter. 

Q 17. 'VVhen you Angle with Dub-fiy, your 
Rod ſhould be no leſs than 5 yards and a half 
long, and the Line ſhould be about 7 yardsand 
half long,unlets the VVater be encumbred with 
VVood or Trees ; and when the VVater banks 
are free from VVood, or Trees, ſome uſe a 
Line almoſt twice lengrh of the Rod. 

$ 18. Some adviſe for every Fly to have 
3, one of a. lighter colour, another fadder, 
anda third the exact cojour of the Nataral 
Fly ; by whica means, you may the better 
adapt them to the colour of the VVater, and 
dky : 


Cp—__———_—_—_—_— 
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Sky : But in my thoughts, if you can dub a 
Fly of the exact colour of the Narural Fly, 
Fiſhat that inſtant take, it's ſufficient ; and the 
other 2 extreains {upertiuous. 

$ 19. Fiſh rarely take the Dub-fly, in any 
flow River whoſe bottom or ground 1s ſlime or 
mud. For in great droughts Fiſh bite little in 
any River, but nothing in ſlimy Rivers, whoſe 
mud 1s not cooPd by the ſwiftneſs of the cur- 
rent, bur in ſandy, gravelly, pebly, ſtony, or 
rapid Rivers you may Catch Fiſh at chat 
time. | 

$ 20. You muſt have a quick Eye, a nimble 
Rod and Hand, and ſtrike with the rifing of 
the Fiſh, or they find their miſtake, and pur 
out the Hook again ; others are of opinion 
never to offer to ſtrike a great Fiſh, if he do 
not ſtrike himſelf, cill firtt you ſee him turn 
his Head, after he has taken the Fly, and 
then ſay they, the Tackle will not ſtrain in 
ſtriking, if moderately you ſtrike. 

I 21. VVhen you caft the Fly, wave the 
Rod with a ſmall circumference, about your 
Head, elſe the Fly will be very apt to jerk, 
and ſnap off, and thereby your Fly loſt. 

y 22. VVhen you ſee a Trout riſe, caſt 
the Fly behind him, and then gently draw 
it over his Head, and if of the right colour, 
and you ſcare him not, he*s your own. 

Q 23. In caſting the Fly, do it always be- 
fore you, ſo that the Fiy may firſt fall upon 
the VVater (otherwiſe it will ſcare che Fiſh ) 

bd 8 O 4 and 
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and as little 'T the Line with it as poſlible, an 
without circling the VVater, though, if the 
VVind be ſtiff, you will then be compePd to 
drown a great part of the Line, to keep the 
Fly in the VVater ; and endeavaur to have 
"the VVind on your Back, and the Sun in your 
Face, if you gan, but the windings and turn- 
ings of the: River will render that 1mpoſ. 
ſible. 

) 24 | VVhen you Angle i in flow Rivers,or ſtill 
os, with the Dub- fly, caſt your Fly over 
croſs the River, and ler it ſink a-lictle in the 
VVater, and draw him gently back again, ſo 
as you break:not the VVater, or raiſe any 
circles, or motions thereon, and let the cur- 
rent. of the River carry the Fly gently down 
with the Stream ; and this 1s the beſt way in 
ſlow, ſlimy bottomed Rivers for the Dub-fly, 
otherwiſe: your Fly is to ſwim an the top. 

Y 25. Stand always as far off the Rivers 
ſide, as the Rod and Line will give leave. 
For to fiſh fine, and far off, is the great Rule 
in Fly-Angling. 

\ 26. In froſt and. ſhow, or exceſſive cold 
weather. in the Spring, : Angle with the ſmal- 
leſt Gnats » . Browns , and. Duns you. can 
make. 

Y27.. For ſtony, cleay.. cryſtalline Rivers, 
Flies -generally are made with ſlender Body 
and VVings,: but in dark, diſcoloured, and 
full VVaters, the contrary. 

) 28, VVhen you know not certainly 


. - what | 


: ; 
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what Ely.is taken, or cannot ſee Fiſh riſe, then 
put on a ſmall Hackle if the Water be clear, 
but bigger if ſomething dark, until you have 
taken one, then order the matter as you are 
direfted, Cap. 7. \ IT. 

29. Some Perſons for ſome Rivers generally 
make their Flies of a Cock or Capons Fea- 
ther or Hackle, of diverſe colours, which will 
ſerve all the Spring eſpecially, and moſt of 
| | Summer, if you but vary and ſuic the colour 
* | of the Silk tothe Hackle you Dub with, as for 
| a Dun Hackle, Yellow Silk ; a Black Hackle, 
| | Sky or Azur-coloured Silk; a Brown or Red 
' | Hackle, Red-coloured Silk, &c. and you may 

make them eicher with or withour Wings, 
| | but better with Wings in moſt Rivers, and 
| | theſe do truly repreſent the inſet calld a 
| Palmer-worm, or {( by others ) Wooll-beds 
whoſe external parts are arm'd or adorn'd 

; | witha kind of Wooll, or Hair, and at all times 
of the Year drop into the Water, from the 
adjacent Buſhes and Trees. And with. theſe 
you may generally catch Fiſh at any ſeaſona- 
ble time, eſpecially on windy days, and the 
Spring. | 

\ 30. In all fort of Flies whatever you 
make, mingle with' your Dubbing ( unleſs 
| the Fly be made of Feathers and Silk only ) 
more or leſs of Bears Hair, Hogs Down, or 
Yellow Fur of a Martern ; but-Bears Hair 
eſpecially if you have it. 
) 3x. That the Angler may go dry en his 

KM Feet 
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Feet, let him get a pair of ſlender Leather 
Boots to reach as high as his Knee, and be. 
fore they are cut out, let the Currier very 
well Liquor chem with this following Liquor, 
which experience has approved to be ex- 
cellent for keeping out Water, wiz. B Empla- 
ftri Diapalme, and of De minio compoſit. Of each 
2 Ounces, Hogs Greafe rendred halfa Pound; 
melt them together, keeping continual ſtirring 
it, and when uſed let it be warm, and after. 
wards as often as occaſion is ; if youll take 
Pains yon may Liquor your Shooes or Boots 
therewith. , 


Y 


4 — 


CH A P. XXXV. 


Of Artificial Fly- Angling, and 
particularly Dub- flies. 


Did once determine to have wholly omit- 

ted any particular Deſcription of Dub-flies, 
for the Reafons already deliver'd in the begin- 
ning of the 34th.. Chapter of this Book. Yer, 
notwithſtanding ſuch Refolution,I think it not a- 
miſs to inſert two Catalognes, that will ſerve as 
a Baſis for any perſon, with diſcreet Variations 
and Obſervations, ta raiſe a SupcritruCture 
for his own particular Country and Uſe, in any 


Part 
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part of England; and will afford no mean light 
to the perfect Underſtanding and Attainment 
of the Art of Dub-fly-Angling, which is as de- 
lighrſome a way of Angling as any whatſo- 
ever, if the River, you frequent, be. but plen- 
tifully ſtored with- Fiſh ; and herewith there 
is but little or no alteration of the Bait for the 
whole day, and you are not to uſe either 
Lead or Float, but the Fiy is always to be 
on the very ſurface or top of the Water, and 
you are to Angle going down the River, and 
begin to caſt the Fly either from the head or 
ſide of the Stream or Water : And I will begin 
with February, that being early enough for 
any Gentleman to enter on this Recreation, 
by reaſon of the wetneſs and coldneſs of the 
Weather at that time: The firſt of March be- 
ing commonly afloon as ever I begun to Angle, 
and Michae/mas day or St. Luke's day the time 
of the year I deſiſt from that Sport, arid then I 
repair all the Angling Tackle, both Rods and 
Lines, that have been any ways damnified in 
the preceding Summers ſervice ; and orderly 
diſpoſe of the ſame to be in a compieat readi- 
neſs the following Spring. 
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.Dab- flies for February. 


Little Red Brown 


F 1. Is made of the Furr of the black ſpot 
of a Hog's Ear ( becauſe there its ſofteit ) 
warpt on with red Silk, Wings of the Male 
of a Mallard almoſt white, 


Palmer-fly, or Plain gackls 


( 2. Is madewith a rough, black body, et- 
ther of black Spamels Fur, or the Whirl of an 
Oftridge Feather, and the red Hackle of a Ca- 
pon over all. / 


Sifver Hackle 


$ 3. Made with a black body alſo, Silver 
T wilt over that, and a red Feather of all. 


Great Hackle, 


C 4. The Body lack, and wrapped with a 
red Feather of a Capon untrin'd, that is, the 
wioles length of the Hackle ſtaring out ( for 
fomerimes we barb the Hackle Feather ſhort 
afl over, ſometimes barb it only a-little, and 
ſometimes barb it cloſe underneath ) leaving 
the whole length of the Feather on the top, 

- <-W 
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or back of the Fly ;. which makes it ſwim ber- 
ter, and on a whirling round Water, kills 
great Fiſh. 


Gold Hackle, 


$ 5. The Body black, rib'd over with Gold 
) Twiſt, and a red Feather over all, does great 
» | execution. 


Great Dan, 


(6. Made with dun Bears Hair, and the 
Wings of the grey Feather of a Mallard near 
unto his Tail, the very beſt Fly for this Month, 
2nd makes admirable Sport. 


Great Blew Dun, 


( 9. Dubbing of the bottom of Bears Hair 
next to the Roots, mixt With a little. Blew 
Camler, the Wings of the dark Grey Feather 
of a Mallard. 


Dark Brown, 


(8. Dubbing of the Brown Hair of the 
Flank of a Brended Cow, and the Grey Fea- 
ther of a Drake for Wings. 

Theſe Hackles are ſome for one Water and 
Sky, and ſome for another, and accordingly 


the ſize and colour are alter'd, and uſe a ſmall 
Hackle, 
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Hackle, if the Water be clear, or a bigger, i if 
ſomething dark; and when you cannot knoy 
certainly in this Month or any other, what 
Fly-is taken, put on a ſmall Hackle, if the 
Water be clear, but bigger, if ſomething dark, 
and the firſt Fiſh you take, proceed with him 
as you are directed, Cap. 7. $ It. 


Dub. flies for March. 


Uſe all the ſame Hackles and Flies with Fe- 
bruary, bur make them leſs. 


Little Whirling Dun, | 


Cx, Made of the bottom Fur of a Squir- 
rels-Tail, and the Wings of the Grey Feather 
of a wild Drake or Mallard. 


Early Bright "REY 


( 2. Made either of the Brown of a Spaniel, 
or of the Hair of a Red Cows Flank with a 
Grey Wang. 


Whitiſh Dun, 


$ 3. Made of the Roots of Camels Hair, 
Wings of a wild Mallards Grey Feather. 


Thorns 


ec 
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Thorn-Tree-fiy, 


( 4. Dubbing of an abſolute Black, mix'd 
| | with 8 or 10 Hairs of Ifabella coloured Mo- 
:m || hair, the Body as little as can be made, Wings 
of a bright wild Mallards Feather ; an admu- 
rable Fly, and in great repure for a killer. 


Blew Dun. 


| I 5. Comb the Neck ofa Black Grey-hound 
with a ſmall Tooth Comb, and the Down that 
ſticks in its Teeth is a fine Blue, wherewith 
dub this Fly ; the Wings can ſcarce be too 
White ; and it's taken from the Tenth till the 
Twenty fourth. | 


Litte Black Gaat 


d 6. Is taken from the Tenth, until almoſt 
the end of this Month, made either of the 
Fur of a Black VVater Dog, or the Down of 
a young Black VVater Coot, the Wings of the 
Male of a wild Mallard, as White as may be, 
the Body as little as you can poſlibly make ir, 
and the Wings as ſhort as the Body. Some 
make- the Body of the cop, or top Feather 
on the Head of a Plover, or Lapwing. 


Later 


—— 
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' Later bright Brown 


. Is taken from the Sixteenth, to the 
Tench of Apri}, Dubbing ro be. got. out of || ts 
a Skinners Lime-pits, and of the Hair of an || 0 
abortive Calf, which the Lime will turn to he || e 
ſo bright, as to ſhine like Gold. Wings of the || Þ: 
Feather of a Brown Hen is beſt. 


| , Dub- flies for April. 0 


All the fame Hackles and Flies that are 
taken in March, will be taken in April alſo, 
with this diſtinction only, concerning the Flies, 
that all the Browns be lap'd with Red Silk, | N 
and the Duns with Yellow Silk. 


13 


Small bright Brown, 


S x. Made of Spaniels Fur, with a light 
Grey Wing, in a bright Day and clear Water, 
is very Well taken. 


Little dark Brown, 


| _{ 2. The Dubbing of dark Brown, and 
Violet Camlet mix*d, Grey Feather of a wild 
Mallard for Wings. 
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Great whirling Dun. 


d 3. From the Twelfth of this Month, is 
taken all the Month through about mid time 
of the Day, and by fits, from thence to the 
end of Fwune; and 1s one of the beſt Flies we 
have ; it is commonly made of the Down of . 
a Fox Cub, which is of an Aſh colour, at the 
Roots,next the Skin, and rib'd about with Yel- 
low Silk, the Wings of the pale Grey Feather 
of a wild Mallard. 


Violet-fly, 


d 4. From the Sixth to the Tenth of this 
Month is taken, made of a dark Violet Stuff, 
and a very little Dun Bears Hair mix'd there- 
with, wild Mallards Grey Feather for Wings. 


Tellow Dan, 


$ Fg. Dubbing of Camels Hair, and Yellow 
Camlet, or Yellow Wooll of a Blanket, well 
mix*'d, ( and fome add Bears Hair ) and a 
White Grey Wing. Others dub it of Dun 
Hair of a Bear, and ſome Yellow Far of a 
Martern mix*d therewith , and dub it with 
Yellow Silk, and the Wings of the Feather, 


. got from the Quill of a Shepſtares Wing. And 


it's an excellent Fly both for April and May. 
P Horſe- 
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 Horſe-Fleſh-fly 


dC 6. Is taken beſt in an Evening, and kills 
beſt from 2 Hours before Sun-ſer until Twi- 
light, and is taken the Month through. Dub- 
bing of Blew Mohair with Pink coloured, 
"and Red Tammy mix*'d, a light coloured 
VVing, and a dark Brown Head. Ir begins 
' to be taken beſt about the Twentieth of the 

onth. T 


Dub-flies for May. 


All the ſame Hackles and Flies, the Hackles 
only brighter, and the Flies ſmaller, that are 
taken in April, will alſo be taken in May; like» 
wiſe all Browns and Duns. 

Next, follow 7 of the very prime Flies for 
May, and indeed of all the Year, eſpecially 


the Duncut, Green-drake and Stone fly ; and. 


then 9 of ſmall eſteem, in comp.::riſfon with 
the firſt 7, yet ſuch as will kill Fiſh too. 


Dune-cat 


{ x. Is the firſt of the 7, its Dubbing is of 


Bears Dun Hair, with a little Blew and Yel- 
low mix*d with it, a large Dun VVing, and 2 
Horns at the Head, made of the Hair of a 
Squirrels Tail; and is a very killing Fly. _ 
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' The next are 4 Flies which contend for the 
Title of May-fly, but the Green-drake, which 
is taken both in ftreams and ſtills, and that at 
all Hours of the Day, whileſt in Seaſon, and 
the Stone-fly taken early and late, but not 
very well in the mid time of the Day , have 
the preheminence of the Black May-fly, and 
little Yellow May-fly, by the general vogue 
of Anglers. 


Green-drake deſcribed. 


( 2. At full maturity his VVings ſtand high, 
and cloſed exact upon his Back, like the Bur- 
ter-fly, and his motion in flying 1s the ſame, 
his Body is in ſome of a paler, in others of a 
darker Yellow ( for they are not all exactly 
of a colour ) rib'd with rows of Green, long, 
ſlender, and growing ſharp towards the Tail ; 
at the end of which, he has three long, ſmall 


| VVhisks, of a very dark colour, almoſt Black ; 


and this Tail turns up towards his Back, like 
a Mallard, from whence he has his name of 
Green-drake. 


Green-drakes ſeaſon, and Dulbing. 


He comes in about mid May,and is taken un- 
till M;d/urmer in Mountainous Stony Rivers; 
far earlier in others, and that at all Hours, as 
aAorefaid, as Is made thus, wiz. on a large 
Hook the Dubbing Camels Hair, bright Bears 

| T 2 Hair, 
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Hair, the ſoft Down combed from a Hog's 
Briſtles, and yellow Camlet well mixt toge- 
ther, the Body long, and rib'd about with 
green Silk, or rather yellow Silk waxt with 
green Wax, the Whisks of the Tail of the long 


Hair of Sables, or Fitchet; and the Wings of 


the white-grey Feather of a wild Mallard dyed 
yellow, which is dyed thus : Vx. 

Take the Root of a Barberry-Tree, and 
ſhave ir, and put to it Wood-Ivrs, With as 
much Allum as a Waſinut, and boyl the Fea- 
thers in it with Rain-water, and they will be 
of a very fine and Curious Yellow. You may 
try whether the inner Bark of a Crab-tree 
boyPd with ſome Allum in Water, will not &do 
*12 ſame, 'and make a fine Yellow ; which 1 
an informd it will, but never experienced 
If, 


Stone-fly deſcribed. 


$ 3. The Stone-fly lies under hollow Stones, 
at the Rivers ſide, bis Body 1s long, and Ppret- 
ry thick, and as broad at the Tail almoſt as 
in the middle, his Colour of a very fine brown, 
rib®d with yellow, and much yellower on the 
Belly, than on the Back, he hath two or three 
Whisks alſo at the tag of his Tail, and two 
little Horns on his Head, his Wings, when full 
grown, are double, and flat down his Back, 
of the ſame colour, but rather darkey than his 


Body, and longer than it, though he makes 
| »-. + 
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but little uſe of them; for he rarely flies, . 
though often ſwims and paddles with ſeveral 
Feet he has under his Belly, upon the Water 
without ſtirring a Wing ; but the Drake will 
mount Steeple height into the Air, though he's 
found upon Flags and Graſs too, and indeed 
every where high and low near the River. 


The Stone-fly's Seaſon and Dubbing. 


The Stone-fly comes in about middle of 
April, and continues until the end of Fune or 
Midſummer ; it's proper for Streams, rather 
than ſtills, and taken beſt early and late, bnc 
not ſo well at the mid time of the day; if there 
be a whiſtling Wind, then it may be taken in 
the deep itills of the River : I's a very killing 
Fly, and you may Angle with the Natural 


' one within the Water at bottom, or near ir, 


or at mid Water, if you pull away the Wings 
from the Body, and in that manner, it will 
ſometimes be better taken than one with Wings 
on. The Artificial Stone-fly is made of Bears 
dun Hair, with a little brown and yellow - 
Camlet well mixt, bur ſo placed, that the Fly 
may be. more yellow on the Belly, and to- 
wards the Tail underneath, than.in any other 
part, and you are to place two or three Hairs 
of a black Cars Beard on the top of the Hgok, 
in the arming or whipping, fo as to be turn'd 
mp when you warp on your Dubbing, and to 
ftand almoſt upright, and ſtairing one from 
| P'3 another : 


o 
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another :. And note, that” this Fly is to be 
rib'd with yellow Silk, and Wings long and 
very large, of che dark- -grey Feather of the 
wild Mallard, or ( which I intend to try ) of 
the brown, ſoft Feather of a Kite, or rather 
of the Feather got out of the Wing of a 
Throſtle, or Feather of a Quill in a Throſtle. 
- wing. Sometimes you may dibble with an 
Artificial Stone-fly, in the ſtill deeps, in an 


Evening, if any gentle gale of Wind or Breeze 


furl them. 
Black Maysfiy 


( 4. Is the next May-fly made. with a black 
body of the Whirl of an Oltridge-feather , 
Tibd with Silver Twiſt, and the black Hackle 
of a Cock, or Capon, over all; and is a kil. 
ling Fly, but not to be compared with the 
Green-drake, or Stone-fly. 


Little yellow May-fiy, 


$ 5. Being the laſt of the four, of the ſame 
ſhape of the Green-drake, bur a very little 
one, of as bright a yellow as can be ſeen, 
made of a bright yellow Camlet, Wings of a 
white-grey Feather dyed yellow. But ſome. 
dub i It with yellow Fur of a Martern. 


Grey 
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Grey Drake. 


$6. Isin all ſhapes and dimenſions perfectly 
the ſame with the Green-drake, but quite al- 
moſt of another colour, being of a paler and 
more livid Yellow, and green and rib%d with 
black, quite down his Body, With black ſhin- 
ning Wings, diaphanous and very tender, Cob. 


Þ| web-like, it comes in, and is taken after the 


Green-drake . and in a Dub-fly, kills very 
well. It's made of the whitiſh Down of a 


'| Hog's Briſtles, and black Spaniels Far mixr, 


and rib*d down the body with black Silk, the 
Whisks of the Tail, of the Hair of the Beard 
of a black Cat, and the Wings of the black- 
grey Feather of the wild Mallard. 


Camlet-fiy. 


$7. Is taken from the middle of 24ay, until 
the end of Fe, is in ſhape like a Moth, with 
fine Diapred or Water Wings, and made of a 
dark-brown ſhining Camler, rib'd over-with 
very ſmall light-green Silk, and the Wings of 
the: double grey Feather of a wild Mallard, 
and isa very killing Fly for Graylings and 


| ſmall Fiſh. 


I had thought here to haye put a period to 
the deſcription of any more Flies for May; yer 
ſince there are nine Flies of ſmall eſteem com- 
paratively with the foregoing 7, I will inſert 
| P 4 them 
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them for the Readers ſake, who is at Li 
berty either to uſe or reject them, as his fan- 
CY is. 


Turk y-fly, 


$8. Dubbing raveld out of ſome blew Stuff, 
and lap'd about with yellow Silk, the Wing 
of a grey wild Mallard's Feather. 


7; ellow Palmer 


$9. Made with a yellow body, rib'd with | 
Gold Twiſt, and large Wings of a wild Mal. 
lard's Feather dyed yellow,with the red Hackle 
of a Capon over all. 


_ Black Fly, 


( Io. Dubbing of black Spaniels Fur, and 
the Wings of a grey wild Mallard's Feather. 


Light Brown 


I 11. Made of a light Brown with a ſlen. 
der Body,the Dubbing twirFd upon ſmall Red 
Silk, and' raiſed with the point of a Needle, 
that the ribs or rows of Silk may appear 
through, the VVings of the Grey Feather of 
2 wild Mallard. | 


Litth 
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Little Dun, 


' I x2. Dubbing of Bears Dun Hair whirled 
upon Yellow Silk, Wings of a wild Mallards, 
Grey Feather. 


White Gnat, 
$ 13. VVith a pale VVing, and a black 
Head. 
Peacock-fly, 


C 1x4. Body made of the: whirle of a Pea- 
cocks Feather with a Red Head, and VVings 
of a wild Mallards Feather. 


Cowelady, 


6 I5. Alittle Fly, the Body of a Peacocks 
Feather, the Wings of a Red Feather, or 
ſtripes of the Red Hackle of a Cock. 


Cow-turd-fiy, 


d 16. Dubbing lighe Brown and Yellow 
mix'd, the VVings of tit dark Grey Feather 
of a wild Mallard. | 


Dub- 
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Dub-flies for June. 


From the Firſt to the Twenty fourth are 
taken the Green-drake, and Stone-fly ; and 
all the Month the Camler-fly. 


Owt-fly 


F x. Is taken from the Twelfth to the 
Twenty fourth, late at Night ; Dubbing of a 
White Weaſels Tail, and White Grey Wing. 


Bargsfl, 


$ 2. Dubbing of the Fur of a Yellow Dun 
Cat, and the Grey Wings of a wild Mal- 
lards Feather. 


Purple Fackle, 


| F 3. Made with a Purple Body, whip'd a- 
bout with a Red Capons Feather. 


Purple Gold-Hackle, 


$ 4 Made with a Purple Body, Gold twiſt 
over that, aſl whip'd about with a Red Ca- 
pons Feather. 


Fleſh: 
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Fleſh-fly. 


Ss. Dubbing of a Black Spaniels Fur, and 
Blew VVooll mix*d, and a Grey VVing. 


Little Fleſh-fly, 


$ 6. The Body made of the Whirle of a 
Peacocks Feather, and the VVings of. the 
Grey Feather of a wild Drake. 


Peacock-fly, 


I 7. The Body and VVings, both made of 
the Feather of that Bird. 


Ant-fly, 


$ 8. Dubbing of Brown and Red Camlets 
mix*d with a light Grey VVing. 


Brown Gnat, 


) 9. Made with a very ſlender Body, of 
Brown and Violet Camlets mix*d well toge- 
ther with a light Grey VVing. 


Little Black Guat. 


) xo. Dubbing of Black Mohair, and a 
YVhite Grey VVing. 


Greey 
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Green Graſhopper. 


C 17. Dubbing of Green and Yellow 
VVooll mix'd, rib*d over with Green Silk, and 
a Red Capons Feather over all, 


Dun Graſhopper. 


d 12. The Body ſlender, made of Dun 
Camlert, and a Pun Hacklc ar top. 


Brown Fackle. 


$ x3. Made: of the light Brown Hair of a 
far Colr, with a Red Hackle over all, wrap'd 
with Afh coloured, or Hair coloured Silk. 


Dub: flies for July. 
Badzer-fly. 


C x. Dubbing of the ſoft Brown Fur of a 
Badgers Skin {( that has been tewed in the 
Skinners Lime-pits ) twirPd upon Red Silk, 
with a Red Head, and a ſad Grey Wing of a 
wild Mallards Feather ; ; an excellent Fly for 
this Month in many Rivers, and it's alſo taken 
m many Rwers in Azarch, and April. 


Orange- 
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Orange-fiy, 


$ 2. Dubbing' of Orange coloured Wooll, 
and the Wings of the Feather of a Black-birds 


Quill. 


Little White Dan, 


' I 3. Body made.of White Mohair, and the 
Wings of a Herons Blew Feather. 


Waſp fir, 


$ 4. Made either of dark Brown Dubbing, 
or elſe of the Fur of a Black Cars lail, rib'd 
about with Yellow Silk, Wings of the Grey 
Feather of a wild Mallard. 


Black Hackle, 


$ 5. The Body made of the Whirle of a 
Peacocks Feather, and a Black Hackle Fea- 
ther on the top ; there 1s alſo another, made 
of a Peacocks Herle without any Wings. 


Shell-fly, 


C 6. Dubbing of Yellow Green , Jerſey 
Wooll, and a little VVhite Hogs Hair mixt. 


Black 


The Angler's 


Black Blew Dun, 
C 7. The Dubbing of the Fur of a black Rab- 


bet, mix*d with a little Yellow, the VVings of 


the Feather of a Blew Pidgeons VVing. 


Dub-flies for Auguſt. 


Firſt, all the ſame Flies with uy, alſo all 
Browns and Duns are taken, that were taken 
in May. 


Late Ant<fly, 


I x. Dubbing of the Black Brown Hair of 
a Cow, ſome Red warp'd in for the tag of the 
Tail, and a dark VVing ; a very killing Fly. 


Pern-fly, 


( 2. Dubbing of the Fur of a Hares Neck, 
that is of the colour of Fern, or Brackin, 
with a darkiſh Grey VVing of a wild Mal- 
lards Feather. 


White Hackle, 


( 3. The Body of White Mohair, and wrap- 
ped abour with a VVhite Hackle Feather. 


Farry 


yu 
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Harry Long-Legs, 


| $4. The Body made of Bears Dun and 
Blew Wooll mixt, and a Brown Hackle Fea- 
ther over all. 


Daub-flies for September. 


This Month the fame Flies are taken, that 
were taken in April, and alſo the 


Camel Brown Fly, 


C x. The Dubbing pulPd out of the Lime of 
a Wall, whipt about with Red Silk, and a 
darkiſh Grey wild Mallards Feather for 
Wings. 


Late Badger Fly, 


$ 2. Made of the Black Hair of a Badgers 
Skin, mixt with the Yellow ſofteſt Down of a 
ſanded Hog. | 


October's Dub- flies. 


The fame Flies are taken in O&ober, that 
were taken in March. 
Notwithſtanding the wild Mallards Feather 


IS 
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| is generally preſcribed for the Wings of Dub- 
flies in the precedent Catalogue of Flies; yet 


_— 


the Wings of the Shepſtare, Stare, or Starling 
is to be prefer'd, and better by many degrees 
than the Mallards Feather ; and ſometimes for 
Brown Wings, the Feathers got from the Quills 
of a Throfſtle-wing, 1s excetfent. 


%, 


Another Catalogue of Flies, prafliſed by a wery 
good Angler, and uſefull to be known by 
the young Zinglers in clear, Steny Rivers. 


Dub-flies for February. 
Prime Dan, 


6 1. Dubbing of the Down of a Fox Cub, 
dub'd with ſad Aſh-coloured Silk, Wings of the 
Feather got from the Quill of a Shepfſtares 
Wing. This Fly is made little, but there is a- 
nother made of the ſame Dubbing but larger 
by far. 


Dub-flies for March, 


The ſame Flies taken in February, will be 
taken in March, and alſo the fubiequent, 


Mooriſh 


the Feathers got from the Pens and Quills of 


al 


wo » Oo US 
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Mooriſh Brown. 


'' It. Dub'd of the Wooll of a Black Sheep, 
and Red'Silk, Wings of the Feather got from 
a Partridge Wings. 


Palm-fiy, 


( 2. Made of Hair of a Brown Spaniel got 
on the ourfide of che Ear, and a little Sea-green 
Wooll mixt, Dub'd with Brown Cloth-colon- 
red Silk, Wings of the Feather of a Shepſtarc 
Quill got out of the Wing. : 


Green Tail, 


{ 3. Made of the Brown Hair of a Spaniel, 
rot on the outſide of the Ear, but a liccle in 
the end of the Tail, muſt be all of Sca-green 
Wooll without mixture, Wings as the laſt. 


Dub-ſflies for April. 
Bright Bear, 


\ x. Made of Bright Bears Hair, Dub*d 
with ſad Cloth coloured Silk, Wings of the Fea- 
ther of a Shepſtares Quill ; others Dub the Bo- 
dy with Yellow Sk, which is better. 


Q - Telbow 
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Tellow Dun 


$ 2. Made of Yetlow Wooll, and Afſh-co- 
loured Fox Cub Down mixt together, Dub'd 
with Yellow Silk, Wings of the. Feather of a 
Shepſtares Quill : others Nub it with Dun 
Bears Hair, and the Yellow Fur got from a 
Marterns Skin mixt together, and with Yellow 
Silk, Wings of the Fcather of a Shepftares 
Quill. Make two other Flics their Bodies, 
Dub'd as the laſt, but inthe one mingle ſand- 
ed Hogs Down, and in the other Black Hogs 
Down, and the Wings of the Feather of a 
Shepſtares Quill. And there is alſo caken an 
excellent Fly made of Dun Bears Hair, Yel. 
_ Jow Marterns Fur, fanded Hogs Down, and 
Black Hogs Down, all mixt in an equal pro- 
portion together Dub*d with Yellow Silk, and 
the Wings of the Feather of a Shepſtares Quill 
got one of the Wing : theſe Flies mentioned 
for April are very good, and will be taken 
almoit all the Spring and Summer. 

Note once for all, That the Yellow Fur got 
from a Marterns Skin is abſolutely the very 
beſt Yellow of any whatſoever, either to Dub 
with, or mingle with other Dubbing. 


OO my, tu, frac tans 
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Dub-flies for May. 


Thorn-fly 


C xr. Dubbing of Black Lambs Wooll, and 
Dub'd with Black Silk, Wings of a Mallards 
light Grey.; Note that all the Feathers got 
from Mallards for Wings, ought to be got 
from a wild Mallard, and not from a tame 
one. © 


Fnop-fly 


$ 2. Made of the Down of an Otter Cub, 
warpt about with the Herle of a Peacock, 


- and Dub'd with Black Silk, Wings of the light 


Grey Feather of a Mallard. 


Fern-Bud. 


I 3. This Fly is got on Fern, and the na- 
tural one is a very good Fly to dib with ; 
Itis but ofa ſhort thick Body, of a very ſad 
Greeniſh colour, and harch two pair of VVings ; 
the uppermoſt are hard, and ſometimes taken 
off, but the undermoſt are diaphanous and 
tender ; it's Dub'd with the Herle of a Pea- 
cock,and very ſad Green-colour'd Silk, VVings 
of the Feather of a Felfare Quill got out of 
the VVing. 


Q 3 Little 


—___. 
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-- | Lithe Dun. 


6 4. Dubbing of an Otters Fur, Dub'd 
with Aſh-coloured Silk, A_ of the Fea- 
ther of a Shepſtares Quill, 


Tellow May:-foy, 


C 5. The Body made of Yellow VVooll 
mixt with Yellow Fur of a Martern, Dub'd 
with Yellow Silk, VVings of the lighteit - co- 
lour'd Feather of a Throſtle. 


Dub-flies for June. 


Black Midge, or Gnat, 


d x. Made of the Down of a Mole, Dub'd 
with Black Silk, Wings of the light Grey Fea- 
ther of a Shepſtares Quill. 


Grey Midge, or Guat. 


6 2. Dubbing of the Down of a fad Grey 
Cat, or ſad Grey Camels Hair, Dub'd with 


Grey Siik, VVings of the Grey Feather of a 
Mallard: 


F urple 


B 
B 
a 
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Parple-fly, 


| ) 3. Made of Purple VVooll, and a little 
d f gears Hair mixt with it, and ſometimes no 
Bears Hair at all; VVings of the: Feather of 
a Shepſtares Quill, Dub'd with _ Silk; 


Sand-fly 


| \ 4. Made of the VVooll gotten of the 
Flank of a Black Sheep, Dub'd with Black 

" | Silk, VVings . of the ſad coloured Feather of 
2 Throſtle . Quill ; :others make the Body of 
the Feather of a Herons Neck. 


Mackerill 


Dubbing of light Brown Camels Hair, Dub'd 
with Black Silk, VVings of a Red Cacks 
Feather. | | 


$>- 
" 


Pub-flies þs Talk. 
Blue Dun, 


Q r. Made of the Down of a VVater- 
Mouſe, and the Blewiſh Dun of an Old Fox 
mixt rogerher, Dub'd with ſad Aſh-coloured 
Silk; VVings of the Feather of a Shepſtare 
Quill, 


2 DW Aigult 
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Auguſt Flies. 


Buſs Brown, 


C x. Made of the light Brown Hair of the 
Ear ofa Cur, the Head Black, VVings of the 
Feather of a Red Hen whipt with Orange co- 
loured Silk. | 


Hearth-fly 


$ 2. Madeof the VVooll of an Old Black 
Sheep with ſome Grey Hairs in it, for the Bo- 
dy and Head, VVings Dub'd with Black Silk, 
VVings of the light Feather of a Shepſtares 


Quill. . 
|  Piſmiresfly.. 
$ 3. Make the Body of bright Brown Bears 
Hair twrrl'd upon Red Silk, VVings of the fad- 


deſt colour'd Feather got from the Quill of a 
ShepſtaresVVing, a good Fly. 


September's Fly. 


Little Blue Dun. 


d x. Made of the Down of a Mouſe for 
Body and Head, dub'd with fad Aſh-coloured 
: Silk; 
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Silk ; Wings of the ſad coloured Feather of a 
Shepſtares Quill. 

Note, that the Feather got from the Quills, 
or Pens of Shepſtares Wings, Throſtle Wings, 
Fieldfare Wings are generally better (the 2 
firſt eſpecially ) to uſe far Dub-fly Wings, 
than thoſe got from a wild Mallard, or Drake. 

Thus have I preſented you with 2 Cata- 
logues of Flies, the one conſiſting of about 
65 Flies, the other of about 20 Flies, pro- 
per for Trouts, Graylings and Salmon Smelts, 
in Mountainous, Stony Rivers z which , al- 
though the Liſts be large and numerous, yet a 
few of them will be ſufficient to be ſtored 
with, and will ſerve all the'Year for almoſt 


any River. 


— 


CH AP. XXXVL 
How to Angle for the great Trout 
with a Minnow, or Loach. 


{ x. On may Angle with a Minnow, or 

ſmall Loach thus, to be baited on a 
large ſizzd Hook, vis. put the Hook in at 
his Mouth, and out at his Guill, then having 
drawn the Hook 2 or: 3 inches beyond, or 
through his Guill, put it again into his Mouth, 
and the point and beard out at his Tail, then 


_ eraw your Line ſtraight, ſo that the Body of 
Q 4 the 
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the Minnow will be almoſt ſtraight on. the 
Hook ; and cloſe his Month that no. Water 
get "in, Which you muſt avoid, or, you 
may ſtitch up. his Mouth, 'or you may ( when 
you ſet 'on the Hook ) faſten ſome Hogs 
Briſtles under - the 'Silk-, leaving the' points 
above a Straws breadth and a half, or al- 
moſt half an inch ſtanding out towards the 
Line, which will keep:him from ſlipping back; 
this done, try how. it will tarn by drawing it I 
croſs rhe Water, or:againſt a Stream, and if 
it do.not- turn nimbly., then tnrn the Tail a- 
little to- the right or left Hand, till it turn 
quick, otherwiſe .yowlF catch nothing; you 
muſt alfo have a Swivel or Turn in this way, | 
as well as for Pikes -( the Swivel makes the 
Minnow play better, and preſerves the Line 
from ſnarling by turning) placed about a 
yard or more from the Hook ; you need no 
Lead on your Line: You muſt continually 
draw your. Bait up.the Stream, within half a 
foot, or a foot of the ſiperficies of the Water; 
in the 'fame manner, Angle.with a ſmall Loach, 
or Bull-head, - his Guill fins cut off And you 
are always to Angle this way in a clear Water, 
'and .in the Stream, .or-on. very windy days, 
that will fur] rhe Water, in the plain deeps, 
and only in the Months of March, April, Sep- 
tember and Ofober. - You may thus alſo Angle 
for the Pike and Pearch. | 
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CHAP. XXXVII 


The various Ways of Angling for 


the Pike. 


(x. Rowling for Pike is very pleaſant, 
| ' and the Trowl may be bought rea- 
dy made,only let it havea Winch to wind it up 
withal; and you muſt always Angle therewith 


_ ina clear Water, and, if poſſible, on a win- 
dy day. And ſome prefer a ſingle Hook be- 


fore the double Pike-hook, and bait with a 
Minnow, as well to catch Pearch as Pike, by 
Trowling. 


Trowling Tackle, &c. 


$ 2. For this Fiſh, vour Tackle muſt be 
ſtrong, your Rod muſt be long, and not very 
{lender art the top, where you mult place a 
ſmall ſlender Ring for your Line to run 
through. Let your Line be Silk, for at leaf 
2 yards next the Hook, and the reſt 4 or 6 
folds of the very beſt and neatlieſt ſpun Hemp- 
yarn, and curioully twiſted, 18 or 3o yards 
long, your Hook double and ſtrongly armed 
with Wire, for above a foot; then, with a 


Probe or Needle, you muſt draw the Wire in 


at the Fiſhes Mouth, and out at his Tail, that 
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ſo the Hook may lye in the Mouth of the Fiſh, 
and both the points on either ſide ; upon the 
ſhank of che Hook ; faſten ſome Lead very 
ſmooth, that it go into the Fiſhes Mouth, 
and fink her with the head downwards, as 
though ſhe had been playing on the top of 
the Water, and were returning to the bottom: 
Your Bait may be a large Gudgeon, Bleak, 
Minnow, ſmall Trout, ſmall Roch or Dace, 
ſmaſl falmon Smelts, Pearch , his uppermoſt 
Back-fins cut off, a piece of an Ee], Loach, 
or ſometimes a Frog, in Hay time. Your 
Hook-thus baited, you muſt tye the Tail of 
the Fiſh cloſe and faſt to the Wire, or elſe 
with drawing to and again, the Fiſh will rend 
off the Hook ; or, which is neater, with a 
Needle and ſtrong Thread, ſtitch throngh the 
Fiſh on either ſides of the Wire, and tye it very 
faſt. Weeds are deſtructive to Baits, eſpeci- 
ally when they are ſtrong and tough, ſo that if 
you be not careful in tying the Tail of the 
Bait faſt to the joint of the Wire, the Weeds 
will ſpoil it before the Pike come. 


Flow to Trowp. 


$ 3. All being thus fitted, caſt your Fiſh up 

and down in ſuch places as you know the Pike 
frequents, obſerving ſtill that he ſink ſome 
2pth before you pull him up again; when 
the Pike cometh (if it be not ſunk deep) you 
may ſee the Water move, at leaſt you my 
, » fee 
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feel him, then ſlack your Line, and vive him - 
length enough to fun away to his hold, whi- 
ther hell go direftly, and there pouch or 
ſwallow it ; ever beginning ( as you may per- 
ceive ) with the Head, ſwallowing that firſt ; 
thus let him lye until you ſee the Line move in 
the Water, and then you may certainly con- 
clude, he hath ponched or ſwallowed the Bair, 
and ranged abroad for more ; then, with the 
Trowl, wind up your Line ( which ſhonld al- 
ways be 20 or 30 yards at leaſt ) till you think 
you have it almoſt ſtraight; then, with a ſmart 
jerk, hook him, and make your Pleaſtre and 
Paſtime to your content and ſatisfaction. 

$ 4. Some uſe no Rod at all, but holding 
the Line on Links on their hand, uſing Lead 
and Float. 

) 5. Others uſe a very great Hook, with 
the Hook at the Tail of the Fiſh, and when 
the Pike cometh, they ſtrike at the firſt pull 
of the Pike. 

I 6. Others uſe to. put | a ſtrong String or 
Thread in at the Mouth of the Bait, and out 
at one of the Guills, and ſo over *the Head, 
and in at the other Guills, and fo tye the Bait 
to the Hook, leaving a little length of Thread 
or String betwixt the Fiſh and Hook, that ſo 
the Pike may turn the head of the Bair the 
better to ſwallow it, and then, as before, af. 
ter ſome pauſe, ſtrike pretty ſmartly. If any 
Weed hang on your Bait, the Pike will re- 
fuſe it, 

| Q 7. Some 
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$7. Some ule. to. tye the Bait, Hook and 
Line to a Bladder, or bundle of Flags, or Bull- 
Tuſhes,faſtening the Line very gently in the cleft 
of a ſmall Stick, to hold the Bait from ſinking 
more than (its allowed length) halfa yard, and 
the. Stick muſt be faſtened ro the Bladder or 
lags, to which the Line being tyed, that it 
might eaſily unfold, and run to its length, and 
ſo give the Pike liberty to run away With the 


Bait, and by che Bladder or Flags recover | 


their Line again; you muſt obſerve -this way 
roturn off your Bait, with the Wind or Stream, 
that they may carry it away, or ſome uſe 
( for more ſport ) if the Pike be a great one, 
and 1 in a Pond, to tye the ſame to the Foot of 

Gooſe, which the Pike, if large, will ſome- 
crimes pull under the Water. 


Angling for the Pike at Snap. 


CLE G5 


''$ 8. When you Fiſh for the Pike at Snap, 
you mnſt giye him leave to run -a_ little, then 
ſtrike; bur be ſure to ſttike the contrary way 
to that, which, he runneth; a ,double ſpring 
Hook is PrincipaJy,, if not only uſeful in this 


way of- Angling, and auch to be preferred _ 


before all. Haghg; tpp the Pike: will uſually 
hold the Batg ſoFfitgin his Teeth that you may 
fail ro pull it outs Mouth, and alfo ſtrike 
him; whereas Juha ſpring Hook though he 

old it never ſo. faſt, the Wire - will. :draw 
_—_ the Bait, and fo the ſpring will _ 


and 
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and you will very frequently Hook him -on 
the onrſide of his Mouth : Angling with 'Trowl 
is a ſurer, at leaſt a more eaſy way for a lear- 
ner to practiſe, (who wants an Inſtructer ) 
than the Snap ;' beſides, the Snap 1s chiefly uſe- 
ful ro take a Pike, which: often pricking with 
the Trowl hath made wary and cunning. ( for 
one that hath not been ſcared will ſwallow 
the Bait boldly ) ſuch an one is beſt taken at 
Snap, and the Snap is beſt for March, when 
the Pike bites 11], becauſe they Spawn then, 
and are ſick. 


How to Bait for the Snap. 


Q 9. In this way of Angling put on your 
Bait thus, vis. make a hole with the point of 
your Hook or Probe, in the Fiſhes fide, ag 
near the middle as you can, put in your Ar- 
med Wire, and draw it out at the Mouth, and 
with a Needle and Thread ſew up the Fiſhes 
Mouth. 

- Others uſe the Probe to draw the Arming 
Wire under the Skin only (not the Ribs by 
any means) and ont at the Bone behind the 
Guills, then-again under the Gwlls and out 
at the Mouth ; this latter way 1s much better, 
becauſe there is only. the: Skin to hinder the 
drawing and piercing of the Hook ; whereas 
the former way, if the Pike hold faſt ( as 
commonly he doth ) all the Fleſh on the our- 
ide of the Fiſh will be drawn 1nto a heap or 

” lump, 
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lump, ſo thick, that the Hook ( except very 
large). can hardly reach through it to pierce 
che Pikes Chaps. 

Obſerve that the Pike will feed to that ex. 
ceſs and fulneſs that he cannot gorge your 
Bait, yet will he riſe and ſhew himlſelf,, and 
make many offers, having ſuch a good will to 
ir, that you may often catch him with the 
Snap. * 


Rutes for Pike Angling. 


( 1. Afﬀer he hath taken your Bait if he 
move ſlowly, and make no ſtop, give him time, 
and yowll ſeldom miſs him ; caſt not the Bait 
in one and the ſame place above once or twice 
at moſt; for he commonly takes the Bait ar 
firſt or ſecond throw. 

d 2. Orifhe lye after he hath taken the Bait 
( as ſometimes he will) gently move your 
hand, to try which way his Head lieth ; if you 
cannot diſcover thar, then ſtrike directly up- 
wards, otherwiſe you may ( inſtead of Hook. 
ing him ) piuck tne Bait out of his Mouth. 

\ 3. If he take it upon the top of the Wa- 
ter, and lie ſtill, you ſee which way his Head 
lieth, and may order vour ſelf accordingly. 

d 4. At the Snap your Tackle muſt be ſtrong- 
er than for the Trow], in regard you muſt 
ſtrike much more forceably z; your beſt Lines 
are made of Green or Sky-colour'd Silk, 30 
- yards 
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yards long for the Trow]. Next are thoſe of 
Green Thread or Hemp. 

'N 5. Ar the Snap you muſt give two luſty 
jerks one after the other, and be ſure you ever 
ſtrike contrary to the way his Head lieth, leſt 
you pull che Baic from him only. 

) 6. Faſten your Swivel to the end of your 
Line ( for you muſt uſe a Swivel both at Trowl 
and Snap ) and Hook your Armed Wire up- 
on the Swivel. 

) 7. For the Snap caſt a piece of Lead hol- 
low, and fo wide as to go over the Wire, and 
the end of the Hook, which you draw within 
the Fiſhes Mouth ; ler it lie there to fink his 
Head downwards, make it ſo rough that it ſlip 
not out, or ſew up the Fiſhes Mouth, which 
1s better than to place the Lead upon the Line, 
( as ſome uſe) for the Lead will very often 
ſlip further,and alſo entangle the Bait and Line 
together. 

) 8. Both at Snap and with Trow], cut a- 
way one of the Fins of the Bait cloſe *ar the. 
Guills, and alſo behind the vent, another on 
the contrary fide ; the Bait will play better. 

d 9. In caſting with Trowling, or at .Snap, 
be ſure to raiſe your. Hand a little when you 
ſee the Bait ready to fall into the Water; this 
will prevent that the Bait daſh not violently 
into the Water in its fall, which afirights the 
Pike (though he be a bold Fiſh ) when it falls 
behind and near unto him: After your Bair is 
in, then let it tink alittle then draw it towards 

you, 
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you, near to the top, then let it link a- 
gain, ec. 


$ to. Make your Lead for the Trowl four 


Square, and much thicker and ſhorter than 
. moſt uſe, the Square will keep the Hook in 
the ſame place as you ſet it, and the thick 
ſhort Lead ſinkshim with his Head downwards, 

ſo that he will not ſhoot ſlopewiſe, as he doth 
when the Lead is long. 

$ xx. Join your Wire Links together with 
a Steel Ring ; the Bait will play and fink 
better, ifit lie only in the Baits Month, it will 
not entangle in the Line ſo ofcen. February, 
April, beginning of May, September, and Oo- 
ber, are the chief Months for Trowling, and 
March for the Snap. : 

$ 12. A larger Bait doth more invite the 
Pike, but a lefler rakes him more ſurely, as 
ſooneſt gorged or ſwallowed, and the Hook 
certainly taken into his Mouth both at Snap 
and Trowl. Two or three Baits will ſerve all 
the day, and Bait them before you go to An- 
ple, and uſt one until it be Water-ſopr. 

\ 13. Uſe a large white Minnow, or large 
Loach, put on with the Hook in his Mouth, 
Angle with him fora Pike as you do for a Trout, 
and let your Hook be ſmall; uſe not a great 
Hook with a ſmall Bait, nor a great Bait with 
a ſmall Hook. Yon may catch both Pikes 
and Pearches, if you Trowl with a Minnow or 
Loach, or ſmall Gudgeon, and have not too 


lig a Hook. You mult always Trowl in a 
clear 
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Clear Water, and if poſſible in a windy day. 
When the Water is Tranſparent and the day 
clear and bright, a large Gudgeon is the bett 
Bait for Pike, but if the day be dark or clou- 
dy, Roch, Dace, or a Bleak new taken, are 
the beit Baits can be made uſe of. 


Angling for Pike with a Minnow.” 


Get a ſingle Hook, long and ſlender in the 
ſhank, put Lead upon it, as thick near the 
bent as will go into the Minnow's Mouth , 
place the point of the Hook directly up the 
Face of the Fiſh, let che Rod be as long as 
you can handiomly mannage, with a Line 
of the ſame length, caſt up and down, and 
mannage it as when you trowl with any other 
Bait ; if, when the Pike hath taken it, he run 
to the end of. the Line before he hath gorged 
or ſwallowed ir, do not ſtrike, but hold ſtill 
only, and he will return back ana ſwallow it ; 
but if you uſe that Bait with a Trowl, ſome 
eſteem it the very beſt for Pike, eſpecially if 
you uſe a Swivel. You may uſe a large Loach 
after the ſame manner for the Pike, as alſo a 
Gudgeon, Bleak, &c. 


The manner of Snaring young, P ikes or Tacks. 


| In May, June and July, in a clear, calm, hot, 
gloomy day, Pikes ſoar'on the Waters ſurface, 


or near it, then fix a Snare or Running-nooſe 
| of 
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of Wire to the end of a ſtrong Pack-thread, 


a yard and half long, and the other end of the 
Pack-thread to a long Pole or Goad that is 
mannageable : Your Snare or Running-nooſe, 
aforeſaid, being open, you may obſerve Jacks 
to lie on the cop of the Water, and yon may 
eaſily put the Snare over tiem, and, With a 
quick and ſmart jerk, hoiſt them amain co Land, 
This way I have taken many, near Oxford. 


FTooking Pikes in Ditches. 


Or yon may, at that time, take a Line of 
7 or 8 foot, and thereunto arm or whip a 
Hook of the largeſt ſize, and lead the ſhank 
of the Hook neatly, that the weight may 
guide it at pleafiire, and you may itrike rhe 
Pike with the bare Hook where you pleaſe, 
when they go a Frogging into Ditches, in 
May, Fune and Fuly ; and you ſee them ſoar- 
ing on the ſaperficies of the Water. ' Or you 
may whip four Hooks to fuch a Line, the 
points of. each a quarter of a circle diſtant 
from each'other, and all whipt together, &c. 
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Of Fiſh-ponds. 


7 Hen the Ground: is drained, and the 
Earth made firm, where the Ponds 
head- muſt be, in that place drive two or 
three rows of Oak or Elm Piles, and lay Fag- 
gots of ſmaller Wood betwixt them, and 
Earth betwixt and above them, very well 
rammed; and then ſer another row of Piles 
as the firſt were; which ſhould be abont the 
height you intend to make the Sluice or Flood- 
gate, or the Vent conveying the over-flow- 
ings of your Pond, in any Flood, that may 
endanger the breakings of the Ponds Dam. 
The de -pth of the Pond ſhould be about 7 foor, 
except at ſome one end or lide it be very 
ſhallow, which is neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of the Spawn and Fry of Fiſh. 

y 2. Plant Willows or Alders about the 
Pond, and caſt in ſome Faggots in ſandy pla- 
ces, not far from the ſide, for Fiſh to ſpawn 
In, and defend their Spawn and young Fry 
fron Ducks, Herons, Geeſe, Frogs, Kings- 
hihers and Vermin, eſpecially the Spawn of 
Carp and Tench. 

d 3. Contrive the Pond >, as the Water 
may be continually renewed by ſome Rill or 

R 2 Rain- 
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Rain-water, which inclines Fiſh both to breed 
and fecd better, and makes them be of a ber- 
ter and pleafanter taſt : So Pools that are 
large, have gravelly bottoms and ſhallows 
for Fiſh to ſport themſelves on, make them 
purely taſted : So hollow Banks, Shelves and 
Roots of Trees fave and preſerve them from 
their Enemies and Devourers, and Shades de- 
fend them in the Summer from heat, and in 
the Winter from cold: But many Trees grow- 
ing about the Pond, is ill for Fiſh ; becauſe 
the falling and rotting of the Leaves makes 
the Water ſtink and four , and the Fiſh 1l}- 
taſted. 

(d 4. The Carp loves and delights in gravel- 
ly, fandy Ground and bottoms ; and breed 
beft in Marle-pits, or Pits that have clean, 
clay bottoms, or in new Ponds, or Ponds that 
are not very deep, and in ſich hkewife that 
Iye dry a Winter ſeaſon; bur not fo well in 
old Ponds that be full of Mad and Weeds: And 
they would have their Ponds warm, and free 
from Wind, with Graſs growing on the bot- 
rom or ſides, vwhereon, in the hot Months, 
they'll feed and ear, and would-alſo have WE 
lows grow on the ſidesof the Ponds. In Sum- 


mer, when great droughts are, ſow Hay-ſecds | 


round the ſides of your Ponds, and rake the 
ſame with an Iron-rake, and Graſs will quick- 
ly grow, and when Rain repleniſhes the Pond, 
Carps will feed thereon. | 


} 


Carps 
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Carps are very great and numerous breed- 
ers, and often over-ſtore. the Ponds where they 
like well, and delight, fo do Breams, and that 
makes them both be lean, and not thrive ſo 
welt. 

Cleanſe and drain your Ponds every four 
or five years, letting them. lye dry fix or nine 
Months, to kill the Water-weeds, as Water- 
lillies, Candocks, Reat and Bull-ruſhes, that 
breed there ; and as theſe die, ſow Oats, 
Parſley-ſegds, and Hay-ſeeds, and let Graſs 
grow on the bottom and ſides of the Ponds, 
for Carps to feed on; and obſerve what kind 
of Fiſh ſoever either feed beſt, or thrive in the 
Water of the reſpective Ponds, and ſuit them 
accordingly. The Tench and Eel love and de- 
light in Mud, and foul Waters and Ponds, 

d 5. Often feed the Fiſh by throwing into 
them chippings of Bread, Ale-grains, Curds, 
or the Intrails of Chickens, or of any Fowl or 
Beaſt you kill for your ſeIf : So Garden-earth 
and Parſley thrown into a Pond, very well re- 
covers and refreſhes ſick Fiſh. When you ſtore 
a breeding Pond, put in two. or three Males 
r one Female ; but in a feeding Pond, take 
no care Whether there be more Male or Fe- 


. male Carps: Others adviſe to put in two Fe- 


males for one Male into the breeding Pond. 
If there be great ſtore of Rubbiſh in a Pond, 
there needs a leſs ſupply of adventitious Feed. 
$ 6. Carps and Tenches thrive and breed ' 
beit, when no other Fiſh is put with'them into 
| R 3 _ 
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the ſame Pond; for all other Fiſh devour their 
Spawn. Others ſay, that Carp, Tench -and 
Bream will breed and like well in the ſame 
Pond ; but ſince Breams are ſuch exceflive 
breeders, I ſhoald keep them out of the Pond 
wherein Carp and Tench are. So likewiſe 
Roches are prodigious breeders for number, 
and ( like Sheep in a paſture ) devour and 
conſume all the ſweet Feed in Ponds, and 
thereby pinch and ftarve all other Fiſh: 

Q 7. Pike, Pearch , Roch, Dacg, Bream 
and Minnows, may be put into one and: the 
ſame Pond; the two firlt will feed on, and 
mightily devour the Fry : and Spawn of all 
the others, which are numerous breeders. 
Breams will like very well in fair and Iarge 
Ponds, or Mill-dams. Let your Pikes be ' all 
of a length you ſtore your Ponds with; for 
one of 30 inches will devour one of 15. 

y 8. In Winter break the Ice, if a great 
Froſt, and make ſeveral holes in the- Ice of 
your reſpeCtive Fiſh-ponds for Fiſh to breathe, 
and take the Air at, and throw Bean-ſtraw 
into the Pond, it you ſuſpect a hard Froſt to 
approach. 

d 9. Kill and deftroy all Herons, Cormo- 
rants, Sea-gulls, Kings-fifhers, V Vater-coots, 
VVater-rats, VVater-mice, Bitterns, VVild- 
ducks and Otters, that frequent the Pond; 
and ſuffer not much ſhooting at V Vild-fowl; 
for that aftrightens, harms 'and deſtroys Fiſh. 
Your Tame-ducks are great Enemies to your 
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Fiſh in the Fiſh-ponds; for they devour ail the 
ſpawn, and the young fry of Fiſh : The like 
do Geeſe, but not to much as Ducks. 

) 10. You may carry or” Carps, Or 
Tenches alive 40, or 60 Miles, if you lay one 
layr of Fiſh, and another of very wer Moſs in 
a Pannier, and retreſh them with freſh Water 
every Io Miles, which way ts: to be uſed for 
thoſe yowll preſerve alive, to ſtore Ponds 
with. 

I 11. The Age of Fiſhes is more uncertain, 
than that of Terreſtrial Creatures, becauſe li- 
ving under the Water they are nogy ſo eaſily 
obſerved. Many of them breathe not, by 
which means, their vital Spirits are more 
cloſed in; and therefore, though they receive 
ſome refrigeration by their Guills, yer that re- 
frigeration is not ſo continual, as when it is by 
breathing. . 

They are free from the Deſiceation, and 
Depredation of tae Ambient Air, becauſe they 
live in the Water. Yet there 1s no doubt, but 
the Water Ambient piercing and receiv*d into 
the Pores of their Body, doth more hurt to 
long life than the Air. 

It is affirnd too, that their Blood is not 
warm , ſome of them are great devourers, 
even of their own kind. Their Fleſh is ſofter, 
more watery, and tender than that of Ter- 
reſtrial Creatures. 

That which they report of ſome Fiſhes, is 
itrange ; that after a certain Age their Bodies 
R 4 will 
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will waſte, and grow very ſlender, only their 
Head and Tail retaining their former great. 
neſs. 

The Pike, amongſt Fiſhes living. in freſh 
Water, is found to laſt longeſt, ſometimes to 
40 Years, though others think 10 Years to 
be the extent of his Age ; he*s a Ravener, of a 
Fleſh ſomewhat dry and firm. . The Pike, 
Chub, Pearch, Trout and Eel amongſt freſh 
Wartcr Fiſh, are the greateit devourers of other 
Fiſh. The Carp, Bream, Tench, Eel, Chub, 
and the like, .are by my Lord Bacon held not 
to live ahove ro Years, yet others on: their 
own Obſervations, affirm the Carp to live 30, 
or 40 Years. Salmons are quick of growth, 
ſhort of life : But the Pearch is ſlow of growth, 
long of life. As Terreſtrial Creatures can- 
not bear 'the Air that is too hot, or-too cloſe; 
ſo Fiſhes are ſuffocated in Waters, if they be 
totally and long frozen. 

) 12. Salmons ſpawn in moſt Rivers in 
Auguſt ; then they dig a hole, or grave in a 
ſafe place in the Gravel, and there place their 
Eggs, or Spawn (after the Melter hath done 
his natural Office )- and cunningly hide, and 
Cover It OVET cb Gravel and Stones. So 
leaving it to be enlivened by the Suns heat, 
and fo they become Smelts early in the next 
Spring. 

QC 13. In Lorrain in a Lake there, there's 
ſuch abundance of Carps, that the preſent 
French King Yearly receives a great Revenue 
there- 
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thereby. In Perfi2 there are neither Pikes nor 
Eels, and in Mu{covy no Carps are cither in 
their Rivers, Lakes , or. Ponds. In Spam 
there are no Pikes. 

( 14. All forts of Creatures whatever have 


their Reductives, and Corrections , elſe the 


Univerſe would be over-ſtock'd with every par- 
ticular Species: Man hath his Wars, Plagues, 
Famins, Foreign Plantations, Sea Vor ages, De- 
baucheries and Excelies, which, were it not 
for theſe Mankind would grow {0 numerous, 
that the whote Earth and Sca conid not pro- 
duce ſufficient Food, aiid Aliment for his nu- 
trition ; and among{t other Creatures, Fiſhes 
are infinitely more numerous, or increating 
than Beafts, or Birds, as appears by the nu- 
merous ſpawn of any one Fith, though ordl- 
nariiy they breed but once a Year ; and if all 
theſe ſhould come, even the Ocean it ſelf 
would long ſince have been over-ſtored with 
Fiſh. Now the Correctives and Rediuctives of 


'theſe are very :many. I. Ariſtotle Obterves in 


his Sixth de Hiſtoria Animalium, cap. 13. theſe 
Eggs that are not ſprinkled, Aſpergine Semings 
genitalis maris, prove unfruitul ; a great. part 
are devoured by the Male, and much more 
by other Fiſh ; ſome of their Eggs are buried 
in the ſlime, and Corrupted. 2. Many are 
taken by Men and imployed for Food. 3. As 
among Birds and Beaſts, there are Bir?s and 
Beaſts of Prey , ſo eſpecially amongſt Fiſh : 
And though the Wiſdom of .Providence hath 
| given 
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given certain Expedients to Animals, eſpe cially 


Fiſhes of the weaker Nature,to eſcape the vora- 
cious, as ſwiftneſs to ſame, ſmnalneſs to others, 
whereby they eſcape to ſhallows, and. thoars 
unaccellable to the greater : And to thoſe 
that are not able to move, or ac leaſt to move 
ſwiſtly, the Protection of Shells, as Oyiters, 


Eſcallops, Crabs, Lobſters, and other Shell- 


fiſh, y2t- a very great number are devoured 
by the voracious kind. 

My Lord Chief Jaitice Hales tells us in his 
Moral Ewvidences, that a Friend of his, having 
ſtored a very great Pond of 3, or 4. Acres af 
Ground with Carps, Tenca and other Pond- 
fiſh, of a very great number, only put in 2 
very little ſmall Pikes; at 7 Years end upon 
the draught of his Pond, not one Fiſh was. left, 
but the 2 Pikes grown to an exceſlive bigneſs, 
and all the reſt, together with their Millions of 
Fry, devoured by thoſe pair of Tyrants. 
4. Beaſts alſo and Birds of Prey, as Otters, 
_ -Water-Rats, Bitteriis, Herons, Ducks, Geele, 
Kings-fiſhers, Sea-gulls, Cormorants and o- 
_ ther Fowl of that kind, deſtroy many both in 
S2a, Rivers, Ponds and Lakes. 5. Extream 
Frots, eſpecially in Rivers, Ponds and Lakes 
mak? a great deſtruction of Fiſh, partly by 
freezing them, partly by the exclufion of the 
Ambient Air, waich inſinuates it ſelf into the 
Water, and is necellary for the preſervation of 
the hves of thoſe watery Inhabitants. 6. By 


great hcats and droughts, not only drying up 
Lakes, 
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Lakes, Ponds and Rivcrs, 'but alfo tainting 
the Water with: exceſtive heat, and though 
thoſe two do not ſo much concern Sea-fiſh, 
who have more {ſcop2 and room, yet they 
have a great influx upon Rivers, Ponds and 
Lakes. 

) If. Fanu Dubravins ſays, Carps begin to 
ſpawn at the Age of 3 Years, and cortinue to 
do ſo *rill 30, both they and moſt other Fiſh 
ſpawn in the Spring, or Summer, except 
Tronts ; Carps , Loaches, and Gudgeons 
ſpawn ſeveral rimes in the Summer, and then 
3 or 4. Male Carps will follow a Female, but 
ſhe difſembling a Coyneſs, - they force her 
through Weeds and Flags, where ſhe lets fall 
her Eggs or Spawn, which ſticks fait to the 
VVeeds, and then they let fali their melt upon 
it, and ſo it becomes in a ſhort time a living 
Fiſh ; and is thought that moit Fiſh breed af- 
ter this manner, except the Eel. And when 
the Spawner hath weakened her fe!r by doing 
that Natural Office, 2 or three melters have 
| helped her off from the VVeeds, by bearing 
her up on both ſides, and guarding her into 
the deep, 
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CHAT. XXX. 


The manner, and chief ways of 


dreſſing freſh Water Fiſh. 


Lthongh 1 cannot pretend to the leaſt 

 $ki11 in Cookery ; yet 1 will nor deny, 
but that ( as the times phraſe It) | underſtand 
ſomething of eatirg, and very well know that 
the Angler when from home, and would plea- 
fare his Friends with the fruit of his recreati. 
ons, frequently meets with ſuch 11] Huſwives 
at ordinary Inns, or Alehouſes ( being often 
enforced to take 'vpÞ his Quarters, at ſich 
Places, for the. conveniences of the River he 
Angles at ) as renders by their ill dreſſing the 
moſt delicate Fiſh, not only ingrateful to the 
Palate, but even nauſeous to the Stomach ; to 
obviate which inconvenience, I will here fur- 
niſh the Angler ( out of Mr. Walton, Ingenious 
Mr. Cotton, and others ) wirh the eaſielt, and 
beſt ways of drefling all manner of freſh Wa- 
_ ter Fiſh, fo that upon ſuch ſtreſs, he. may di- 
rect his Land- lady fo well, (if ſhell but ob- 
ſerve him) as neither to ſhame her ſelf, ner 
ſpoil a good diſh of Fiſh. And, I will firſt 
teach how to dreſs the Chub, he being a Fiſh 
cthat-has loſt much Repurarion, for want of 
good drefling. 


How 
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How to dreſs a Chub. 


$ x. Firſt ſcale him, and then waſh him 
clean, and take out his Guills; and to that 
end make the hole as little, and near to his 
Guills as you may conveniently, and eſpecial- 
ly make clean his Throat from Graſs and 
Weeds that are uſually in 1t, ( for if that be 
not very clean, it will make him to raſt very 
ſour ) chen with your Krite cut away all his 
Guills, having ſo done, pur ſome ſiveet Herbs 
( which are the rops of Roſemary, Thyme, 
Sweet Marjoram, Parſly and Winter Savory ) 
info his Belly, and then tye him with 2 or 3 
ſplinters to a Sptt, and roit him, baſted often 
with Vinegar, or rather Verjuice and Butter, 
with good itore of Salt mixt with it. This. 
way makes him a good diſh of Meat, and 
dries up the fluid watery humour, with 
which all Chubs abound. © Other Fith may 
be drefſt thus, as Barbel, Tench, Bream, &c. 
only baſt them with Butter only, and Salt tirſt 
ſtrewed on. 


Another way to dreſs a Chub. 


d 2. When yon have ſcaled a Chub, and 
cut off his Tail, Fins and Guills, and waſhed 
him very clean. and taken our the Guts, &c. 
then chine or fſlic him- throngh the middle, 
as a Salr-fiſh is uſually cur, then give him 3, 

| or 
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or 4. cuts, or {Cotches on the Back with your 
Knite, and broil him leiſarely on clear Char. 
coal, or Wood-coal Fire that are free from 
ſmoak, and all the time he is broyling, baſt 
him with the beſt ſweer Butter, and good 
| ftore of Salt mixt with it, and to this add a 

little Thyme cut exceeding ſmall, or bruiſed 
Into the Butter ; and he's often to be turr'd 
whilſt he's broiling. Dreit.in this manner the 
watry taft is taken away, for which many 
except againſt him. Hes to be caren the 
ſame Day he's carnght, and forget not to cat 
his Guills, and waſh his Throat very clean ; 
and his Body 1s not to be waſhed after gutted, 
( as indeed no other Fiſh ſhould be ) but 
wiped clean with a Linnen- Cloth. Afﬀeer this 
manner you may dreſs other Fiſh, as Tronts, 
Barbels and Tenches, &*c. 


Another way to dreſs a Chub. 


d 3. Set a Kettle over the fire with ſome 
Water, and a little Beer Vinegar, ſo much of 
both as will cover the Fiſh, and therein put 
Fennel and good Store of Salt ; and when 
the Water boils put in the Chab, ( he being 
firſt ſcaled, gutted, Throat made clean, and 
wipcd clean, and Guills cut away ) and let 
him boil up but afterwards very leiſurely, 
and when boiPd enongh, take him out, and 
lay tim on a Board for the Water to run 
from him ; having (o refted one Hour, pick 
(all 
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all the Fiſh from the Bones, and lay it on a 
Pewrer diſh, which ſet on a Chafing diſh of 
Coais, and put good ſtore of Butter to ir, 


which when the Fiſh is exceeding hot, ſerve 


it vp, and: eat it as minced Veal, and ſcald 
ſome Parſly, and ſhred it and mix it with 
the Fiſh. 


To dreſs Trouts, &c. the common way. 


4. Firſt with a Knife gently ſcrape all the 
ſlime off them, then waſh them clean in Salt 
and Water, and cut away all their Guills, 
then gut them, and wipe them very clean 
with a Linnen Cloth, then flower them on one 
ſide with the fineſt Wheat flower, then lay 
them in the Frying-pan, with that fide down- 
wards which was flowered, and fry them very 
well, but leiftirely in good {weer Butter, un- 
til they be brown and criſp; then flower that 
ide which is uppermolt, and tura it down- 

wards, and fry as aforeſaid, e&c. then take 
hom out of che Frying-pan, and ! Ay them on 
a Pewter diſh, firſt very well heatrcd before 
the fire ; then pour off the Butrer the Trouts 
were fry*d in, into the Greaſe-pot, and not 
on the Fiſh; then fry good ſtore of Parſly 
and young Sage in other {weet Butter, until 
they be a lictie criſp, then take out the Herbs 
and lay them on the Fiſh, but put not any 
of the Butter wherein the Herbs were iry*d, 
on the Fiſh ; Then beat up. ſome ſweet Butter, 
| with 
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with 3, or 4 Spoonfuls of boyling hot Spring 
Water ( an Anchovis being firſt therein dit- 
ſolved, if you can eaſily have an Anchovis ) 
and pour it on the Fiſh, or Diſh where they 
are, and ſerve them up, garniſhing your diſh 
with ſome StraW-berries , or ; other Green 
Leaves. This is the way to fry Trouts, .Sal- 
- mon Smelts under a foot long, ſimall Pikes, 
Pearches, Graylings, Roches, Daces, Breams, 
Gudgeons, only thoſe that have fcales are to 
be clean ſcaled , which 'muſt be done very 
lightly and carefully with a Knife for bruiſing 
the Fiſh, and thoſe that have no ſcales mult 
be well waſhed, and rubbed in Salt and Water 
before they are gutted, and the Guills of 
every Fiſh is to be cut clean out, and of the 
Fiſh before gutted; for the Guills eaſily con- 
tract an 11] favour, taſt and ſmell. This way 
alſo you may fry ſmall Eels, after they are 
flead, gntted, wiped clean, and Cut into Pocns 
4,.0r 5 inches long. g 


" The beſt way of dreſſing a Trout, &c. 


& 5. Take your Trout, waſh, and dry him 
with a clean Napkin ; then open- him, and 
having taken out his Gurs, and all the Blood, 
and cur and taken away his Guills, wipe him 
very clean within, but waſh him not, and 
give him three ſcorches with the Knife to the 
Bone, on one ſide only; after which. take a 
Clean Kettle, and pur in as much hard ſtale 
Beer 
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Beer Vinegar, (. but-it muſt not be dead Vi- 
negar ) and a little White-wine and Warter, as 
will cover the Fiſh you intend to boil ; then 
throw into the Liquor a good quantity of Salt, 
the rind of a Limon, a Handful of licd 
Horſe-Radiſh-root , with a handſome lIntle 
faggot of Roſemary, Thyme, Sweet Marjo- 
ram , Parſly, and Winter Savory. Then {et 
your Kettle upon a quick fire of Wood, and 
let your Liquor boil up to the height before 
you put in your Fiſh, and then, if there be 
many, put them in one by one, that they 
may not ſo cool the Liquor, as to make it 
fall, and whilſt your Fiſh is boiling, beat up 
the Butter for your Satice With a Ladleful or 
two of the Liquor it is boiling in, ( one Ancho- 
vy being diſlolv'd in the Liquor if you have 
Anchovis ) and being boiPd enough, immediate-' 
ly pour the Liquor from the Fiſh, and being 
laid in a Pewter Diſh ( firſt weli warnyd be- 
fore the fire ) pour your Butter upon it, and 
ſtrewing it plentifully over with ſhaved Horſe- 
Radiſh-root, and a little. pounded Ginger ; 

Garniſh the ſides of your Diſh, and the Fiſh 
it ſelf with a ſlic'd Limon or two, and ſerve it 
vp. Moſt omit the Anchovis in the Sauce. 

In the ſame manner you may dreſs. a Salmon 
Moat ; likewiſe a Grayling, Carp, Bream, 
Roch, "Dace may be dreit after the ſame man- 
ner, only they are to be ſcaled, which a Trout 
never is, and that muit be done very lightly 
and carefully, with a Knife, for bruiſing the 
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Fiſh : 
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Fiſh : alſo a Pike may be thus dreſt, the ſlime 


being firſt well ſcoured off with Water and 
Salt, ſo likewiſe may a Pearch and Tench. be 
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dreſt, bur before you pour on the Sawce, 


blanch off very neatly the Skins of the Pearch 

and Tench. For want of Horſe-Rad:ſh-roor, 

uſe ſlic*t Ginger and ſome grefly bruited Pep- 
r. Or rather long Pepper, which is good 
r to boil Fiſh with. 


To dreſs Salmox. 


F 6. You may fry pieces of Salmon, or a 
Chine of Salmon, as you are directed for the 
Trout, at y.4. of this Chapter. 


To ſtew Salmon, or other Fiſh. 


$ 7. Take a Salmon, draw ir, e#c. ſcotch 
the Back, put it whole, or in pieces, into a 
Stew-pan, and thereunto put fome Beer-Vine- 
gar, White-wine and Water, as much as will 
cover the Fiſh, put alſo to it ſome whole 
Cloves, large Mace, ſlic'd Nutmeg, flic'd 
Ginger, a Bay. leaf, a bundle of the tops of 
Roſemary, ſtripped Thyme, ſweet Marjoram, 
Winter-ſavory, and pick'd Parſley, ſome whole 
Pepper, Currans, Salt, Butter, and an Orange 
in halts, ſtew all leiſurely together, and, when 
well ſtewed, diſh them with carved Sippers, 
lay on the Spices, and flicd Limon, run it 
over with Butter beaten up in ſome of the Li- 
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quor it was ſtewed' in,. Farniſh the Diſh with 


ſearſed Mancher, e&c. Thus you may ſtew 
| any other Fiſh,as Carp,Pike,Bream,Pearch,&c: 


The beſt way to dreſs a: Carp, &c. 


d 8. Take a Carp (alive, if poſſible) ſcour 
him, and rub him clean with Water and Salt, 
but ſcale him not, fay ſome, others icale him, 
then open him, and put him with his Blood 
and his Liver ( which you muſt ſave when 
you open him) into a ſmaſl Pot or Kettle, 
then take ſweet Marjoram, Thyme and Parſley, 
of each half a handfu], a Sprig of Roſemary, 
and another of Savory, bind them into two or 
three ſmall bundles, and put them fo your 
Carp, with four or five whole Onions, twen- 
ty pickled Oyſters, and three Anchovis. Then 
pour upon your Carp as much Claret-wine 
as will cover him, and ſeaſon your .Claret 
well with Salr, Cloves, Mace, ſliced Nutmegs, 
and the rinds of Oranges and Limons ; that 
done, cover your Por, and fet it over a quick 
fire, till it be ſufficiently boiled ; then take 
out the Carp, and lay it with the Broth in the 
Diſh, and pour upon it a quarter of a Pound 
of the beſt freſh Butter melted and beaten, 
with half a dozen ſpoonfuls of the Broth, the 
Yolks of two or three Eggs, and fome of the 
Herbs ſhred ; garnith your Diſh with Limons, 
and fo ſerve it up, and youll find it a noble 
Diſh thus dreft. Bur if yorr be not willing to 
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be ar 'the'charges of the Clarec-wine, and for 
want of that, ſome White-wine, good Beer. 
vinegar and Water may ſerve very well in- 
ſtead of the Claret-wine. And if you cannot 
have the Oyſters and Anchovis, and thereby 
are enforc'd to omit them, it will notwith- 
ſtanding ſich omiſſion, eat well. In the ſame 
manner, you may dreſs other Fiſh, only you 
muſt for others, omit the Blood and Liver: 
As Salmon, Pike, Trout , Pearch , Bream, 
Grayling, &c. thoſe "that. have Scales, being 
ſcaPd, and if you ufe' Wine only, put in the 
Fiſh: before the Liquor boils , otherwife af- 
terwards. 


The common way of boiling " Fiſh. 


C 9. The common way of boiling Fiſh, is to 
draw them, cut out their Guills, and ſcale 
them, if Scales, and wipe them clean, and 
then to ſet over the Fire a Kettle, with as 
much Water as will cover the Fiſh, and to 
put therein ſome Beer-vinegar, good ſtore of 
Salt, ſweet Fenne], a bundle or two of ſweet 
Herbs, and when the Liquor boils very well 
up, to. put in the Fiſh, but then ler it boll 
very leiſurely, until the Fiſh be perfectly 
boiPd ; then let the Water run off, and lay 
them on a hot Pewter Diſh, and ſer it on a 
Chafing-diſh of Coals, and when all the Wa- 
ter is perfectly run from the Fiſh, then ſerve 


chem up with beaten Butter, ſome m_— 
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boilPd by. it ſelf, then ſhred and mingled with 
the beaten Butter; let the Parſley not be too 
much boiPd, but greeniſh. The putting in 
Vinegar into the Water you boil Fiſh in, cauſes 
the Fiſh to harden, and ſo. does Wine. OTE 


How to fry Eels. 


6 T0. Firſt take the Eel, flea him, guthim, 
and waſh him clean,” then” cut him inrd the 
lengths of 3 or 4. inches a-piece, then-ſet over 
Water in a Skillet or Poſnet, and let it boxl, and 
therein you -muſt put good ſtore of Salt, and 
ſome Fennel ; when this Water boils, put in 
the pieces of Eel, and let them therein be al- 
moſt half boiled, then take them our, putting 
them into a Cullender, then, after the Water 
is well drained, flour them with the fineſt 
Wheat-flower, and fry them as you are in- 
ſtructed to fry a Trout, at \ 4. of this Chap- 
ter. This is a curious way for frying-large 
pieces of Ee],” and they will be very tender. 


The beſt- way of dreſſing a large Fel. 


$ Ir. Firſt: waſh him in Water and Salt, 
then pull off his Skin below his Vent or Navel, 
and not much further ; having done thar, rake 
out his Guts as clean as you can, bur waſh 
him not, then give him three or four ſcotches 
with a Knife, and then put into his Belly and 
thoſe ſcotches, ſweet Herbs, (which are the 
* 4 tops 
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rops of Roſemary, ſweet Marjorarn, Winter- 
ſavory, ſtripped Thyme, and pick*d Parſley ) 
an Anchoyy. and a; little Nutmeg grated, or 
cut very. ſmall, and. your Herbs and Anchovis 
muſt alſo be cut very ſmall, and mixt with 
good Butter and Salt; having done this, then 
pull his Skin over him. all but his head, which 
you are to cut off, to'the end you may tye 
his.:Skin abqut that part where his head grew, 
and is muſt be ſo tyed as to keep all his moi- 
ftuge within his Skin; and having. done this, 
tye. ham with Tape or Pack-rhread to a Spit, 
and roſt him leifurely, and ' baſte him with 
Water and Salt, tit] his Skin breaks, and then 
with Butter; and baving roſted him enough, 
let what was pat into his Belly, be. mixed with 
beaten Butter for his Sawce. 


The common way of roſting Eels. 


"hana, Take Eels, flea, gut, and wipe them 
clean, and cut them in- pieces 4.0F, 5 inches 
| long, put them on a ſmall Spit croſs-ways, 
and between each plece, .put ſome large Sage- 
leaves, or Bay-leaves ; then roſt them, and 
baſte rthem- with Butter, and, when enough, 
ſerye them up with Butter, bearen up in three 
or. four ſpoonfuls of boiling Water, and the 
Yolk of an Egg beaten in the Butter likewiſe, 
if you like Eggs. If you pur the pieces of 
Fel in boiling Water and Salr, before you roſt 
them, and let them be a quarter boiPd, and 
then 
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then roſt them, they*ll eat far better. Your 
Eels that are roſted, ſhouid be pretty large. 

VVhether you thus roſt, fry or broil Eels, 
par-boil them in Water, vSalt, ans ſome 
Fennel. 


Spitch-cock , or broiled Eels. 


C x3. Take a large Eel,ſplat it down the Back 
and joynt the Bone, being drawn, and the 
Blood waſhed out, leave on the Skin, and cut 
it in four pieces equally, falr chem, and broil 
them on a ſoft, clear Fire, free from Smoke, 
and baſte them with Butter, and being enough, 
and finely broiPd ; ſerve them on a clean Diſh, 
with beaten Butter, or inſtead of Butter, you 
may baſte them with pure ſweer Saller Oyl 
and Vinegar ; and often in broiling, turn them. 


Stewed Eels. 


$ x4. Flay them, draw them, and wipe 
them hn, and cut them in pieces 3 or 4 
inches long, and put them into a Poſner or 
Skillet, with fair Water, a little White-wine, 
Verjuice , or , inſtead thereof, Beer-vinegar, 
as much altogether as will well cover them, 
Butter , ſome large Mace, Cloves, Pepper, 
ſlic*d Nutmee, almoſt half a pound of Cur- 
rans, Salr, two or three Onions, three or four 
Spoonfuls of Yeaſt or Barm, and a bundle of 


{weet Herbs, viz, {tripped Thyme, ſweet Mar- 
9 4 joram, 
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joram , - Winter-ſavory,' Parſley, and one or 


two tops of Roſemary. Stew all theſe-toge- 


ther. leiſurely, till the Fiſh be very tender , 
then diſh them, and pur to the Broth a quar- 
ter of a pound of Butter, pour it on the Fiſh, 
Sipper it, and ſerve it up. 

Or you may ſtew them in an Oven, cutting 
them in pieces, and ſetting them on the end, 
being firſt ſeaſor'd with Pepper, Salt, Cloves 
and Nutmeg, and caſt in Currans amongſt 
them, and at the top of all, lay good ſtore 
of Butter, and ſome Sage-leaves, and pur in 
four or five ſpoonfuls of White-wine, and fo 
bake them, and. ſerve them. on Sippets; In- 
ſtead of White-wine, you may put three or 
four ſpoonfuls of Water, but it's not fo good. 
You are to put them in a gaod glazed, ear- 
then Pot. for this way. And you may ftew 
them thus without putting any other ſeaſon to 
them, but a very little Salt, and good ſtore 
- of Butter and Sage-leaves at top. 


How to make an Eel-pye. 


$ x5. Firſt flay, gut, draw and wipe the 
Eel very clean, both inſide and outſide, with 
a Napkin; then cut the Eel into pieces 3 or 4 
inches long, then take Cloves, Mace, Nut- 
meg all powderd, and Pepper powder'd, but 
not ſo ſmall as the other Spices ; mix all the 
Spices together with Salt , chen ſeaſon the 
Pieces of your Eel all over on each fide, _ 
en 
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end very highly with the Spices and Salt. Then 
take fine Wheat-flower, and to every quart 
of Flower you uſe, boil three Ounces of good 
Butter in fair Spring- -water,. and make the 
Paſte for your Pye ſpeedily and quick there. 
with :. Your Pye ſhould either be round, or 
long, like a Brick , but round at the ends. 
Then lay the pieces of Eel in your Pye, with 
ſtore of the beſt Currans (firſt well waſhed 
in Spring-water, and Cullender'd; ) at top 
of all lay great ſtore of Butter, and cover It 
with the Lid; in which ( if the Pye be to be 
eaten hot ) make a hole, and pour therein 
6 or 8 Spoonfuls of Whire-wine immediatly 
before you ſet it in the Oven, then ſetit in 
the Oven, and let it be very well baked and _ 
ſoaked. Let your Cruſt for the Pye be well 
made; for if either it drench, or run in the 
Oven, it will be worth very little: And if 
the Pye be to be eaten cold, it ſhould be. 
eaten Within 2 Days after baking , elſe it 
dries, and is not ſo good. Inſtead of the 
White-wine, you may put in 3, or 4 Spoon- 
fuls of Warer, but it's not ſo good as the 
Wine by much, though it will do well. 

Some put boiling hot White-wine, and a 
lictle grated Nutmeg into the Pye, a little be- 
fore it's drawn our of the Oven, and at ſet- 
ting into the Oven only a liccle fair Spring- 
water. You muſt not put any Wine in, if 
you intend it to keep, but Butter only. 


To 
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To collar Eels to be eat cold. 


$ 16. Take large Eels, flay, draw, and 
wipe them clean with a Linnen Cloth, part 
them down the Back, and take out the Bone, 
then take Thyme, Parſley, Sweet Marjoram, 
a little Winter Savory, and a few of the tops 
of Roſemary ; mince them all ſmall, and 
mingle them with Nutmeg, Cloves, Ginger, 
Pepper, all beaten into Powder, and Salt ; 
then ſtrew them on the inſide of the Eels ; 
then rowl up the Ecis like a Collar of Brawn, 
and put them in a clean Linnen Cloth tied ar 
both ends, and bound cloſe with Pack-thread ; 
and boil them in Water, ſome Beer Vinegar, 
and Salt, until they be very tender and 
enough : Bur let the Liquour boil before you 
put in the Eels; when boil'd enough, take 
them .out. of the Liquor, and let them and 
the Liquor be cold, and then put them in the 
fame Liquor again, and you may therein 
l:;eep them F, or 6 Days, or more ; and you 
may ſerve it either in collars, or in round 
ſlices with Sawcers of Vinegar. 
But if you'll have the collar*d Eel to keep 
a Month, or more, put no Herbs to it, nor 
into the Liquor it's boiPd 1n, but very high- 
ly ſeaſon the Eels only with Cloves, Mace, 
Nutmeg, Pepper and Salt, without any Herbs 
amonglit them ; then proceed as before, ec. 
boil the pickle they are kept in every 
14 Days, 
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14 Days, and if it waſte, add Water and Vi- 
negar to it at the boiling. 


How to fry Pikes, or Facks, not above 
I5 inches loug. 


( 17. Let them firſt be fryed, as at Q 4. of 
this Chap. brown and criſp ; being fryed, 
drain all che Butter from them, and wipe the 
Pan very clean; then put them again into 
the Pan with Nutmeg, and Ginger ſliced, an 
Anchovy , Salt, and Clarer-wine; fry them 
ttll half be. conſumed, then put in a-piece of 
Butter, ſhake chem well rogether wich a min- 
ced Limon, or ſICd Or-nge, and diſh it, 
garniſh with Limon, or ſl@d Orange, and 
rub the diſh with Sha'or. You may fry other 
Fiſh thus if you like the way. 


To dreſs a Pike by boiling it, &c. 


d 18. Take a large Pike, rub off all his 
ſhme with Water and Salr, cut away his 
Guills, and Fins ; then gut and draw him, and 
caſt away his Blood, then pur 3 parts Water, 
and one White-wine, and a Pint of Beer Vi- 
negar, as much of all as will cover lim, into 
a.clean ſcoured Kettle, with a Handful of 
Salt', Cloves, and large Mace of each two 
Drams, two ſlic'd Nutmegs, one Limeon-peel, 
four races of Ginger pared and flic'd, two 
Droms of whole Pepper, four or five great 
Onions 
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Onions whole, then make a Faggot of ſweet 
Herbs, viz. 6 tops of Roſemary, Sweet Mar- 
joram, Thyme, Winter Savory, and Parſley, 
of each as Mich, all bound up together, 
put them with. tie Spices and Salt into the 
Kettle, and make them boil a-pace upon a 
quick and ſtrong fire, and when it boils at 
the height then pur in the Fiſh , but after- 
wards lect it boil very leiſurely ; being well 
boiled, drain- the Liquor from it, and lay it 
on a large diſh, lay on the Herbs and Spices 
on the Fiſh, with fliced Limons and Limon- 
peels, beat up good ſtore of Butter in a 
Ladlcful, or two of boiling Liquor the . Fiſh 
was boiled in ; Sippet it, and garniſh the diſh 
with ſearſed Manchetr. 

Or, Make Sauce with Butter beaten thick 
with flices of Limon, and ſome of the Liquor 
the Fiſh was boiled in, an Anchovy or. two 
firſt diflolved therein, and garniſh the diſh 
with beaten Ginger. 

Or, For Sance, take 3 or 4 Anchovis, dif- 
folve them in White-win, put: them in a Pip- 
kin with ſome ſliced Horſe-radiſh-root, groſs 
Pepper , ſome of the Liquor the Fiſh was 
botled in, ſome pickled Oyſters and their Li- 
quor, Jarge Mace, one Onion, or two, the 
Sauce being well ſtewed, dillolve and beat 
in the Sauce 2, or 3 yolks of Eggs, pour it 
on the Fiſh with ſome beaten Butter , the 
ſtewed Oyſters and ſlic*d Limon. 

Or, Put ſome of the Liquor wherein the 


Fiſh 
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Fiſh was boiled, with 2 or 2 Anchovis cleanſed 
and minced, a little White-wine, ſome grated 
Nutmeg, and ſtew it on a Chafing-diſh,and bear 
it up thick with ſome ſweet Butter, the yolk 
of an Egg, or 2 diſſolved with ſome Vinegar, 
give it a walm, and put to it 3 or 4 ſlices of 
Limon ; pour on the Sauce, and garniſh the 
Fiſh with flic'd Limons, the Spices, Herbs and 
botled Onions. 

Note, that you may dreſs a Salmon, great 
Trout, or Carp after the ſame manner, only 
for the Carp add his Blood- and Liver, to the 
Liquor he's boiled m : 

Note alſo, that you may boil ſeveral Fiſh 
in the ſame Liquor the firſt was boiled in, 
-and it will be ſtronger and better,” what is 
wanting for the ſecond, being repleniſhed 
with Water, Wine, and Vinegar. 


Fiow to-roſt a Pike. 


\ 19. Firſt open your Pike at the Guille, 
and if need be, cut allo a little flir rowards 
the Belly, out of theſe take his Guts and 
keep his Liver, which you are to ſhred very 
ſmall with Thyme, Sweet Marjoram , Par- 
ſley, and a little Winter Savory ; to theſe 
pur ſome pickled Oylters, ard ſome Ancho- 
vsi, two or three, both theſe laſt whole ( for 
the Anchovis will melr, and the Oyſters ſhould 
not ) to theſe you muſt add allo a Pound of 


ſweer Butter, Which you are to. mix with the 
Herbs 


—— - 
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Herbs that are ſhred, and ler them all be 


well Salted ( if the Pike be more than a 
yard Jong, then you may put into theſe 
Herbs more than a Pound of Butter, or if 
be be leſs, then lefs Burrer will ſuffice ; ) theſe 
being thus mixt with a blade, or two of Mace, 
muſt be pur into”'the Pikes Belly, and then 
bis Belly ſo ſowed up, as to keep al!l the 
Butter in his Belly, it it be poflible, if nor, 
then as much of it as you poſlibly can, but 
eake not off the ſcales; then you are to 
thruſt the Spit through his Mouth, and out at 
his Tail, and then take 4, F, or 6 ſplit Sticks, 
or very thin Laths, and a convenient quan- 
tity of Tape or Filleting ; theſe Laths are 
to be tyed round about the Pikes Body, from 

his Head to his Tail, and the Tape tyed ſome- 

whar thick, to prevent his breaking, or falling 

off from the Spit ; let him be rofted very lei- 

ſurely, and often baſted with Claret-wine, and 

Anchovis, and Butter mixt together, and alſo 

with what moiſture falls from him into the 

Pan : When you have roſted him ſuthciently, 

you are to hold under him ( when you un- 

wind. or cut the Tape that ties him ) ſuch a 

dith as you purpoſe to eat him out of, and ler 

bim fall into it with the Sance that 1s roſted in 

his Belly, and by this means the Pike will be 
Kept unbroken, and compleat, Then to 
the Sauce that was within ( and alfo that 
Sauce in the Pan) you are to add a fit 


quantity of the beſt Butter, and therein to_ 
ſqueeze 
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ſqueeze the juice of three, or four Oranges. 
Laſtly, you may either put into the Pike with 
the Oyſters, rwo Cloves of Garlick, and take 
it whole out, when the Pike is cut. off the 
Spit, or to give the Sauce a Hogo ( let the 
diſh into which you let the Pike fall) be rub- 
bed with it : The ufing, or not uſing of this 
Garlick 1s left to your diſcretion ; becaule it is 
offerſive to ſome. 


To ſtew Carp, Bream, Mullet , or River 
large Roch, or Dace. 


($ 20. Scale, cut out the Guills, waſh them 
clean, and wipe them dry with a clean Lin- 
nen Cloth , flower and fry them in good 
ſweet Butter, as before at F 4. of this Chap. 
Being finely fryed, put them in a Pewter- 
diſh with half a Pint of Claret-wine, grated 
Nutmeg, a blade or two of large Mace, an 
Anchovy ſhred, Salt, a little {lic'd Ginger, 3, 
or 4. Cloves, ſome Butter, 3, or 4 ſlices of an 
Orange, ſet it on a Chating-diſh of Coals 
( the Liquor being at boiling before you pur 
In the Fiſh )-then cover it cloſe, and ftew ic 
up quick, and turn it ; being ſtewed, diſh it on 
fine carved Sippets, beat up Butter for the 
Sauce, with the Liquor the .Fiſh was ſtewed 
In, and- run it over therewith, laying on the 
Spices and ſlices of a freth Orange; garnith 


the diſh with dry Manchet , grated and 


fearſed. ws 
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To roft a Carp, Bream, Chub, or 
Tench. 


— 


| $ 2x. Take a Carp alive, guill, draw, 
waſh it, and let the ſcales be on, and take a- 
way the Gall and Milt, or Spawn, then make 
a Pudding with ſome grated Manchet, Al- 
mond Paſte, Cream, Currans, grated Nut- 
meg, raw yolks. of Eggs, candied Limon- 
peel ,. or any peel, ſome Limon and Salt, 
make the Pudding ſtiff, and put it through the 
_ -Guills into the Belly of the Fiſh, bur fill it not 
roo full, then roſt it in the Oven on 2, or 3 
Sticks laid croſs a Braſs-diſh, turn it and let 
the Gravy drop into the diſh; being finely 
roſted, make Sauce with the Gravy juice of 
* Orange, or Limon, and ſome Cinnamon ; 
beat all up thick with Butcer, and diſh it, 
putting the- Sauce over ic with ſlices of Li- 
mon. 


To broil a Carp,&c. with Sallet Oyl. 


) 22. Take a live Cap, Guill it, draw it, 
and ſcrape off the flime, and wipe. it dry 
with a clean Linnen Cloth both inſide and 
outſide, and lay it in a diſh with Vinegar, Cla- 
ret-wine , pure good Sallet Oyl, Salt, and 
ſome ſtraight ſprigs of Roſemary, Sweer Mar- 
joram, Thyme, and Parſley, ſome flic'd Ginger, 
*Pepper groſly bruiſed, a few Cloves, _ a 
| ittle 


— 
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little large Mace ; let it ſteep there for about 
2 Hours, then gently broilit on a clean Grid- 
iron, laid on a clear. ſoft fire, and turn it of- 
ten, and baſt it very often with the Liquour it 
was ſteeped in, and the Herbs. The Fiſh be- 
ing well broiled, ſerve it on a clean diſh with 
the Liquour, Herbs and Spices it was ſteeped 
in, the ſame being firſt well boiled up toge- 
ther ; with or without pickled Oyſter Liquour, 
lay the Spices on the .Fiſh, and Herbs abour 
the diſh, and run it over either with Butter 
beaten up with the juices of Oranges, or Li- 
mons ;- or, elſe with pure . good and ſweet 
Sallet Oyl. Broil che Milr, or Spawn by it (elf 
and lay it on the Carp. 

Or, You may make a Sauce with pickled 
Oyſter Liquour , White-wine , grated Nut- 
meg, juice of Oranges, and a little Wine Vi- 
negar all well broiPd together, beating up But. 
ter therewich, and with the yolk of an Egg, 
and ſerve up the Fiſh therewith. 

In the ſame manner you- may dreſs Pike, 
Muller, Roch , Dace, or Bream; only uſe 
not their Blood , Milt, or Spawn, and you 
may broil them either with their ſcales on or 
off: And inghe tame manner you may broil 
a Jole, Rand, Chine, or Slices of Salmon. In 
the fame manner dreſs a Conger, cut in pie- 
ces and flead. And, note that you may chine; 
or ſlic the Carp, ec. through the. middle, as a 
Salt-fiſh is uſtally cut, then give him 3, or 
4 ſcotches on the Back with your Knife, and. 

| then 
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then proceed to: your broiling, Oc. Some be- 
fore they broil a Conger thus, firſt very well 


par-boil it in Water with ftore of Salt and 
ſweet Herbs, and then ſteep the pieces in the 
Liquor, &c. aforeſaid, and then broil it, e*c. 


To broil a C onger, or bake it. 


$ 23. Flay it, draw it, and cut it in pieces, 
and wipe them clean, then 'par-boil very well 
the pieces of Conger in Water, with good 
ſtore of Salt, and fweet Herbs, which are 
Parſley , Sweet Marjoram , Winter Savory, 
Roſemary, and Thyme ; then lay the pieces 
of Conger on a clean Grid-iron, laid over a 
clear ſoft fire, turn the pieces often, baſting 
them with Butter, wherein are tops of Roſe. 
mary, ſtripped Thyme, pickled Parſley, and 


Sweet Marjoram ſhred, and mingled there. 


with ; when broiled enough, ſerve them with 
Butter beat up-in 4, or 5 Spoonfuls of boil. 
mg -hot Spring-water, ( which keeps the But- 
ter from becoming Oyly and being Nauſeous) 
and the yolk of an Egg being alſo beaten 
therewith. 

You. may alſo bake a Conger, as before you 
are directed for an Ecl, at \ x5;but let the pieces 
before you ſeaſon them, be well par-boiled in 
Water, Salt, and ſweet Herbs, and when you 
ſeaſon them let them be very highly ſeaſoned. 
In the like manner you may bake them, in a 
well glazed Earthen-pot, the inſide and bot- 

” tom 


(C 
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tom being farſt well dawbed with But- 
(er. 


How to bake a Lamprey. 


( 24. Flay it, draw it, and ſplit the Back 
bn the inſide, from the Mouth to the end of 
the Tail, be ſure you take out the String in 
the Back,and truſs her round ; par-boil it well 
in Water with ſtore of Salt and ſweet Herbs ; 
then ſeaſon it, when cold, with Nutmeg, Pep- 
per and Salr, put ſome Butter in the bot- 
tom of the Pye, and lay on the Lamprey 
with 2, or 3 great Onions, a few whole 
Cloves, Currans and fiore of Butter ; cloſe it 
up and bake it, and being well ſoaked and 
baked, fill it up with clarified Butter, ftop it 
ip with Butter in the vent hole,- and you may 


- Ffirſt put it in ſome boiling Claret-wine,bur then 


It will not keep long, nor if you put Currans 
In it. 

You may bake either large Eel, Conger, or 
lamprey, in a well glaz'd round Earthen-por 
Inſtead of a Cruſt ; but rub on the inſide and 
bottom thereof, great ſtore of Butter, and 
ſeaſon the Fiſh, if to keep long , only with 
Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, Pepper and Salt, and 
that pretty highly. 

Let me here inſert, though improperly, 
ather than forget to tell you, That if at any 
ime you boil Fiſh, and pat only good ſtore 
of Fennel and Salt in the Water the Fiſh is 
EL... FT 2 boiled 
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boiled in, and about a Pint of Beer Vinegar, 
or rather half a Pinr, that you need not put 
your ſelf ro the charges of Wine, to put in 
the Liquour you boil the Fiſh in, exCept it be 
on ſome extraordinary Occaſion ; and pur 
no more Water in than will cover the Fiſh, 
and let the Liquour boil well up- before you 
put in the Fiſh.; bur after the Fiſh is pur into 
the boiling Liquour, then ler the Liquour boil 
very leiſurely, and ſimmering]y only, elſe the 
Fiſh will be apt to break and fall in Lins, 

and not be fo truly boiled. 


— 


To make excellent French. Bread to eat 
Fiſh with. 


( 25. Take a Gallon of fine Wheat-flower, 
and a Pint cf good new Ale-Barm, or Yeaſt,and 
put the Flower with the whites of 6 new 
laid Eggs well beaten in a diſh, and mix with 
the Barm in the middle of the* Flower , and 
alſo one Spoonful of fine Salt ; then warm 
ſome Milk and fair Water, and put to it, and 
make it up pretty ſtiff, being well wrought 
and worked up, cover it in a Bowl, or Tray, 
with a warm Cloth till your Oven be hot, 
then make it up either in Rolls, or Faſhion it in 
little Wooden-diſhes, and bake it abour an 
Hour in a quick Oven, and chip it hot. This 
is the very beſt way of making French Bread. 


To 
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To ſouce a Carp, Pike, Bream, Tench, 
Trout, QC. 


$ 26. Draw your Fiſh, but ſcale it not, 
and ſave the Liver of it, waih it: very well ; 
then take one part of White-wine, and four 
parts of Water, boil them together with ſome 
whole Spice, as Cloves, Mace, ficed Nut- 
meg, Salt and a bundle of ſweet Heri:s, and 
when it boils par in your Fiſh, and juit before 
t fome Vinegar, for that will make 1t criſp ; 
when the Fiſh 1s enough, take it up, and put 
It into a Tray, then put into tae Liquour ſome 
whole long Pepper and races of bruiſed Gin- 
Jer, and let the Liquour boil, till, till. it be 
enough, then take it off and let it cool, and 
when it's quite cold put in your Fiſh again, 
and therein keep it ; but if to keep above 4, 
or 5 Days, you muſt not put in any of the 
fiveet Herbs, but omit them , -becaufe they 
will quickly cauſe it four ; and when. you ſerve 
t, have ſome Saucers of Vinegar and Fennel. 
For. ordinary uſe, you. may- omit the Wine, 


{Cloves, Mace and Nutmeg ; and 'only uſe 


Water, Vinegar, long Pepper , Ginger and 


. I valr. 


To ſtew Trouts, or other Fiſh. 


27. Put two Trouts into a fair diſh with 
ſome White-wine, ſweet Butter, a little whole 
| po Mace, 
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Mace, and ſome ſliced Nutmeg, a little Parſ- 
ley, Thyme ' and Savory minced, then put in 
an Anchovy, and the yolks of hard Eggs; 
when your Fiſh is enough ſtewed on a Cha- 
fing-diſh of Coals, betwixt two Pewter-diſhes, {| { 
ſerve it on Sippets, and pour the Liquourf] a 
over it; and you may add Capers to it,if you f| jt 
pleaſe. Garmfſh with Limon and Barberries, I x; 
Note, the firſt thing you are to do, is to gut, || 4 
draw, guill and wipe the Fiſh, both inſideand}] 4 
outſide clean, with a clean Linnen Cloth, q 


Ul 


and then proceed as above. 0 ni 
To ſtew Carps in their own Blood. 


$ 28. Take two fair Carps, and ſcour them 
very well from ſlime, with Water ,and Salt, I a 
then lay them in a difh, and open their Bellies, | 
and take away their Guts and Guills, : 
and fave: the Blood and Rows in the Diſh, a 
then put in a Pint of Claret-wine, ſome wholef cc 
Spice ( which is Cloves, Mace and flicedf to 
Nutmeg ) and ſome Salt, with a little fliced}] jn 
Horſe-radiſh-root ; then caver them cloſe, and] 1, 
let them ſtew over a Chafing-diſh of Coals,] . 
and when ' they are enough, lay: them in a 
warm- diſh rubbed with a Shalot , and Sippets|. 
laid in, then take a little of the Liquour, and 
therein diſſolve an Anchovy or two, and beat ce 
up Butter therewith, and pour it on the Fiſh, ſ| of 
and ſerve it hot. Garniſh with Capers, Oran- 
ges, or Limons fliced. go 7 
i / _ g 
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To boil freſh Salmon, Ge. 


F 29. Take a Joll,or a Tail of freſh Salmon, 
then take Water, Salt, Vinegar, whole Spice, 
and Fennel, and boil them together, and when 
it boils put in your Fiſh, and when it is boiled, 
take ſome of the Liquour, an Anchovy or 
two,: and a little White-wine ; boil theſe toge- 
ther, and beat therein ſome Butter, and fo 
diſh your Fiſh, and pour this over it 5 Gar- 
niſhing with Anchovis, or ſlices of Limon. 


To flew Fiſh in the Oven. 


$ 30. Take Soals, Whitings, or Flounders, 
and put them into a Stew-pan, with ſo much 
Water as will cover them, with a little Spice, 
Salt, White or Claret-wine, ſome Butter, two 
Anchovis, and a bundle of fweet Herbs ; 
cover them, and ſer them into an Oven not 
too hot ; when they are enough, ſerve them 
in, laying in Sippets. Garmſh with Green 
Leaves, &c. | 


To make a ſallad with freſh Salmox. 
$ 3r. Your Salmon being boiled and ſou- 


ced,mince ſome of it ſmall with Apples and Oni. 


ons, put thereto pure Sallet Oyl, Vinegar and 
Pepper, fo ſerve it ; Garniſhing with Limons 
and Capers, A Salt White-Herring thus dreſt, 

Cn T4 is 
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is called a Pickled Herring, bur the Herring is 
not to be boiled, but the Fiſh only pick'd 
from the Bones. In the fame manner you 


may dreſs cold Turkey, or Capon, that is 
either boiled or roſted before. 


To make. a Carp, Or A Pye: 


d 32-\Take a Carp, and.'ſcale him, gut 
him, guill-bim, waſh him. clean, and dry him 
with a clean Linnen Cloth, both inſide and 
outſide, then lay Butter in your Pye, and lay 
him therein with ſome whole Cloves, Mace, 
and ſliced Nutmeg,with 2 Handfuls of Capers, 
and Currans waſhed clean, and cullender'd ; 
then mix ſome Butter with Salt , and lay ir 
over, then Gloſe it, and at the-vent hole in 
the middle,put in ſome White-wine immediatly 
before it's ſet in the. _—_ pion bake 1t, This 
js ed bot. or cold... | 


ot *To make « aw. F-91 ths | 


py 33. Take the largeſt Eels, flay them; gut 
them, and cut them in pieces 3 or 4. inches 
long, .having: your Pye\ready with Butter in 
the bottom , ſeaſon your Eel with Pepper, 
Nutmeg, { Mace, and' Salt,, then lay then in 
with good ſtore of Currans, well waſl'd: and 
eullender'd, and cover, them with —— ſo 

cloſe it and bake If. 
? 79 


pieces about 3 inches long;then put them into a 
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To make a Pricaſte of Eels. 


6 34. Take a midling ſort of Eels, ſcour 
them well, and cut off the Heads and throw 
them away, then gut them, and cut them into . 


Frying-pan,with ſo much White-wire and Wa- 
ter as will cover them, then pur in wl:oleSpice, 
as Cloves, Mace, ſlic'd Nutmeg, and Pepper, 
a bundle of ſweer Herbs, and ſome Salt; then 
let them boil well, and when they be very 
render, rake them up, and lay them in a warny 
diſh ,- then add to their Liquour 2 Anchovis, 
ſome yolks of Eggs, and Butter, all well bear 
together, and pour over them, and ſerye 
them, &c. 


To dreſs Neats-T, OngHES to carry with you, 


$ 25. Take to every Pound of Salt you 
uſe finely beaten, one Ounce and half of Salt- 
peter, mix them, and rub your Tongues very 
well therewith, and cover them all over there. 
with,and-as it waſts put on more;when they are 
hard and ſtiff they are enough ; then rowl 
them in Bran, and dry them before a ſoft Fire, 
or hang them in the Chimney-corner ; before 
you boil them Jay them in Pump-water one 
Night, then boil them in Pump-water : The 
Salt-peter gives them the Red colour. 

i 

Obſervaticns 


ws. 
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Obſervations on dreſſing of Fiſh. - 


I x. When you dreſs any Fiſh that have 
Scales on them, they are firſt to be ſcaPd, and 
that muſt be done very lightly and carefully 
with a Knife, for fear of bruiſing the Fiſh ; 
then they are to be well waſhed in Salt and 
Water all the Slime off, then the Gnifls and 
Fins are to be cut away, then open their Bel- 
ties,and take? out afl their Guts, very Clean, 
then rub and wipe them very clean both infide 
and outſide with a Linnen Cloth ; then ( if to 
fry ) Flower them, &c. as at Sect. 4. ante. 

) 2. If your Fiſh have no Scales, then you 
muſt proceed as before, only the ſcaling can- 
not be done. 

(3. If the Fiſh are to be boiled, the wiping 
with Linnen Cloath may be omitted, but after 
they are gutted and the Guills and Fins cut 
away, and ſcaled, if Scales be on them, let 
them be waſhed and rub*d with Water and 
Salt, and then to be boiPd, &c. | 
$4. When any Fiſh is to be boiPd, put it 
not into the Liquor before it has boiPd to the 
heighth for half a quarter of an Hour, and pur 

it in when it boils, but after 1t hath been in 
the boiling Liquor , then let it boil very lei- 
ſurely till enough. Whether you roſf, fry, 
- broi}, boil, bake or ſtew your Fiſh, -let it be 
done thoroughly and enongh , though leiſure- 
ly : For if ſhort baked, rotted, boiwd, fryed, 
Is | broiled 
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broiled or. ftewed, your Fiſh is ſpoifd , and + 
becomes both ' very unwholeſom and unplea- 
ſant Mear. 

& 5. The broiling of Fiſh is a very excellent 
way, and you are firſt to give the Fiſh a ſcotch 
OF tWo on the back ( after they are ſcaled, if 
Scales, Guills and Fins cut away, gutted and 
wiped clean, or waſhed clean in Water and 
Salt ) and then to ſtrew fome Salt on the 
Fiſh, and. lay ic on a Grid-iron Iaid upon a 
ſoft and clear Fire, free from Smoke ; you 
are to turn them, and baſt them-with Butter, 
and they are to broil very leiſurely , and to be 
often turd. 

d 6. Theſe are accounted ſweet Herbs whictlz 
are much uſed in boiling Fiſh, &c. - viz. Sweet 
Marjoram-, Winter Savory , pick*d Parſly , 
ſtripped Thyme, and tops of Roſemary. Gin- 
ger bruiſed is good to put in the Liquor Fiſh | 
is boiled in, when you boil them, and ſo is 
long Pepper. | 

) 7. The beſt ſeaſoning Spices for Fiſh are 
Cloves , Mace, Nutmeg , Pepper and Sale, 
The Roots of Horſe-radiſh ſliced is very good 
to put into the Liquour you boil Fiſh in, and 
good to uſe in Fiſh Sauce; 1t having a ſharp 
biting taſt, is the more proper for Fiſh. Afﬀeer 
you have pur your Fiſh into the boiling Li- 
quour, ( which is to boil up to the very 
heighth at putting them in) let the Liquour 
boil then very gently, and leiſurely, other- 
"Wiſe the Fiſh will fall to pieces, and break. 
pr Bs Uſe 
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Uſe for want of Horſe-radiſh-root, ſliced Gin- 
ger, and long Pepper to boil Fiſh with. 

d 8. The beſt general Sauce for Fiſh is But- 
ter, beat up with 3 or 4 Spoonfuls of boil- 
ing. hot Spring-water, to keep it from be- 
coming Oyly : And, you may ſcald, or fome- 
thing more than haif boil Parſley, and ſhred 
it, and mingle it with the Butter ; or, inſtead 
thereof, pur ſome ſlices of Horſe-radiſh-root 
ito 40r 5 Spoonfuls of Water,and let them ma- 
cerate therein one Hour or two, then boil upthe 
Water,and take out the Horſe- radiſh, and beat 
up your Butter in the Water , or which is 
beſt, diſfolve an Anchovy or-2, 10 4 or F 
Spoonfuls of boiling Water; then beat up 
your Butter for Sauce with the boiling Water ; 
and beat alfo the yolk of an Egg in the 
Butter, if you like Eggs. 

C 9. If you bake any Fiſh, let them be 
well ſeaſoned with Cloves , Mace , Nutmeg, 
all powdered ſmall, and Pepper groſly 
powdered, and Salt; and likewiſe put a- 
mong the Fiſh ſtore of Currans, well waſh- 
ed and cullendered, and on the top of all, 
great ſtore of good Butter. 

d 10. Trouts, Chubs, Carps , Pearches, 
Breams , Roches, Daces, Gudgeons, and 
Graylings, ſhould be eat the very ſame day 
chey are caught ; elſe they are not ſo good 
by many degrees. 

$ 11. Salmons, Pikes, Trouts, Carps, and 
River large Breams, of the biggeſt ſize, are 
accognted 
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accounted ſtately Fiſh : Bur Salmons, Trouts, 
Pearches of the River, Graylings, Gudgeons, 
and Rutts are reputed the beſt Fiſh ; next to 
them, the Pike, Carp, Bream, and Tench 
are of eſtimation ; then -the Roch, and Dace 
caught in Rivers ; but the Barbel, and Chub 
are the leaſt valued, being thought to be the 
worſt of all freſh Water Fiſh ; though good 
Cookery will make them excellent mear. ' 
The Loach is as pleaſant and good a Fiſh as 
any, and the Eel is ranked by ſome in the 
firit Claſs for deliciouſneſs, but not wholſome- 
neſs. 

$ 12. If you defire your Butter for - Fiſh 
Sauce to be thicker than ordinary, after you 
have beat up the Butter in Water, as afore- 
ſaid, then beat the yolk of an Egg or 2 in 
Butter, and it reliſhes well. 

( 13. Finally, ler me tell you that in the 
courſe of my Obſervations, I know amonegtt 
all ſorts of Fiſh, none ditter amongit them- 
ſelves in taſt more than Eels; for [| have eac 
of them, taken out of above 3o ſeveral Ri- 
vers, and among(t the reſt of the Thames, 
Severn, and Trent Eel ; yet none that I ever met 
with, were to be compared for goodneſs (al- 
though not very large) and deliciouſneſs of 
traſt, to the Eels caught in a ſmall River in 
Lancaſhire called Ir&, which is compoſed of 3 
ſmall Brooks, that have their conflux near 
unto Middleton Hall, where it- aflumes the 
Name of. Irk, and thence deſcends through 
— Blakely. 
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Blakely and Crumpſall, &C. to Mancheſter ; - 
where under Chetham's Hoſpital, it mingles 
its Waters with the Iryel, and thereunto pays 
the Tribute of its Name. Neither are the In- 
habitants on its Banks partial in their Judg- 
ments, by reaſon of their Vicinity , but it's 
highly applauded for its excellent taſt, by Per- 
\ fons meer Strangers, and ſuch as have the 
eſtimation of curions Pallats, and having of- 
ten enquired of the Neighbonring People to 
it, what might be the reaſon, they have unani- 
mouſly aſcribed it to the numerouſneſs of Ful- 
ling Mills that ſtand on that River; and fay 
that the Fat, Oyl, and Greaſe ſcoured out of 
the Cloath, makes the Eels Pallatable and Fart, 
above other River Eels. And, perhaps their 
Opinion may come nearer Truth, than any 
Philoſophical reafon, or cauſe can poſſibly be 
aſſigned : For I have frequently reflefted on 
. the Rivers running pretty ſwift, and upon a 
Canker'd, and very Maigre, Hungry Soll , 

Pebble Stones, and Gravel, and not to run 
flow, nor upon a Far, Marly, or Chalky Soil : 

So conſequently the Water, not thereby im- 
pregnated with any Unctuous, Fattening Spi- 
Tit, In the Tame River there are Irouts, 
though not ſo many as formerly, yet thoſe 
that are caught in it, are not inferior for 
goodneſs and exceliency of taſt, to any that 
_ ever I eat of; notwithſtanding that I have ear 
of the Derbyſhire Trouts, caught in Dove, We, 
and Lathkin 5 and of Trouts taken in many 
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other Parts of England. Burt its time I put a 
period to .this Diſcourſe, and my Chapter of 
Cookery of Fiſh. 

The Romans when arrived at their greateſt 
Glory and heiglith of Luxury, had ftrange and 
prodigious Excefſes abont their Fiſh, as well 
as in other things : they had Fiſh- ponds, ouc 
of which they raiſed 400000 Selterces An- 
nual Rent ( each Sefterce being a Penny half 
Penny Farthing and half Farthing of our 
Sterling, and every Thouſand Seſterces 7 tb 
I6s. 4d. Sterling ) which is about 3165 tb 
Stcrling. 

At their Feaſts they cauſed their Fiſh in an 
oſtentous manner to be weighed, and their 
Gueſts and Notaries in their Table-Books 
would inſert the weight of each Fiſh, which 
gave occaſion to Horace in his 2.1. Sat. 2. to fay, 


Laudas inſane trilibrem 


Mullum, 


And they would not bogle to give 1000 
Seſterces for each Pound weight of a large 
Muller, as appears by Fuvenal Sat. 4. 


Mullum Sex millibus emit, 
e/Equantem ſane paribus Seftercia libris. 


But another gave more , for, Tres Mullos 
trigints millibis nummum weniſſ graviter con- 
Lis eft, ſays. Suetonizs, Cap. 34, of the Em- 
Perour 


' 
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perour 7zberizzs, which is about 237 15 Sterl- 
ing. They Exhauſted, by their Monſtrous 
Luxury, the Fiſh out of their own adjacent 
Seas, and had them brought a-far off, as ap- 
pears by Fuvenal Sat. 5. 


Aullus erat Domine quem miſit Corſica, 
| vel quem 
Tauromenetana rupes , quando omne fera- 
tum eff, | 
Et jam defecit noſtrum mare 


And of the Lamprey to the like purpoſe, 
in the ſame Sat. 


Virron; Murena datur, que maxima wvenit 
Gurgite de Siculo —— 


They were ſo Nice and Delicate, that they 
- Eauſed their Fiſh to be brought alive to their 
Tables, in Glaſs Bottles filled with Water, 
ſcarce believing tiem to be alive, unleſs they 
expired in their Gueits Hands ; In cubils natant 
Piſces, & ſub ipſa men[/a capitur, qui ftatim tran;- 
eratur m menſam. Sen. Nat. Quzſt. 3. 17. 

Ad Mullum expirantem werſicolore quedam & 
mumeroſa warietate ſpeffars Proces gulie narrant. 
Plin. 9. x7. | 

Nay, they pretended to ſich curious Palats, 
that they could tell either by their Taft, or 
Eye, on what Coaſt the Fiſh they eat on were 
bred, as appcars by Fuvenal Sat. 4. ſpeaking 
of Curtizzs Montanzs. | 

| —— Cir- 
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= Circais nata forent, an | 
Lucrinum ad Saxum Rutinipove edita funds 
Oftrea, callebat primo deprendere morſu, 
Et ſemel aſpeGti dicebat littus Echini. 


Demitian'the Emperour,could cauſe his Lam- 
preys in his Fiſh-ponds at Baje, to come at his 
call, and they would lick his Hands, as teſti- 
hes Martial, Jib. 4. Epig. 30. | 


Piſcator fuge, ne nocens recedas, 

Sacris piſcibus ha natantur unde, 

ui norunt Dominum, manumq,; lambunt 
Illam, qua nihil eft in orbe majus 

LDuid quod nomen habent, & ad magiſtri 
Vacem quiſq, ſui venit, citatus ! 


Which latter part is confirnd by Plmy /b.10. 
70. Spell antur & mn piſcinis C e(aris genera piſ- 
cium ad nomen venire, quoſaamq; ſmpgulos. Mon- 
fieur Bernier in his Hiſtory of Indol/#an, reports 
the like of the great Mogul. 

Amonia the Wife of Druſas, at Baulos hung 
Jewels like Ear-rings, at the Neck of a Lam- 
prey Which ſhe fancied ; and Horten/izs the 
Oratour wept for the death of a Lamprey 
which he dearly affected, as teſtifies Plmy 9.s . 

The render-heartedneſs of this Oratour , 
puts me in mind of the Piety of a Cardinal, 
who cauſed a Pompous Funeral to be made for 


a Dog of .his which: died, and at the Inter- 
Joo Ul ment, 
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ment, Prieſt ſolemnly to Maſs , which ar- 
gued the Cardinal to be a true Mahometan, 
( who believed Dogs to have Souls, and are 
very Charitable to them) as well as a Zealous 


Catholick in freeing his Dogs Soul from Pur- 
gacory. # 


4 ah. 
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CHAP: XL. 


Treats of the Laws of Angling, 
and the preſervation of Fiſh. 


d 1. pas Ignorance of the Laws excuſes 
'none ; it will not be amiſs to ſay 
ſomething of thoſe which concern the Angler, 
that he may have a little knowledge, how 
without Offence, to demean himſelf amongſt 
his Neighbours, when he goes about his Sport, 
And as Angling is of great Antiquity, ſo it's 
not meanly favoured, both by the Common 
and Statute Laws of this Realm. For by the 
Statute of x Eliz. Cap. 17. Prohibiting the 
taking of Fiſh with Nets, not of ſich and 
fuch a ſize ; yer, by a proviſo therein, the An- 
gler is at liberty to catch, either as big, or 
little as he can. | 
( 2. Though this Recreation be ſimply in it 
felf Lawful; yet none can go on anothers 
Ground, without the Licenſe of the inme- 
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diate Owner, of the Law, but he*s a Treſj patler; : 
bur if one have Licenſe to enter tmto a Cloſe, 


_— — 


or Groufid for ſich. a-ſpace of time, : there, 


though he praQtice Angling *all thar cime, be 
is not' a Treſpaſſer, becauſe his fiſhing is no 
abuſe of his Licenſe; but this 1s to' be under- 
ſtood of running Streams, and- not -of Pits, 
Ponds, 'or -ftanding Pools : For, in caſe of a 
Pit, Pond, or ſtanding Poo], the Owner there- 
of hath a property in the Fiſh, and:they are 
ſo far faid to be piſces ſu0s,"OT bY zrs, his, that he 
may have an Attion of Treſpaſs for the Fiſh, 
againſt any one- that ſhall take them: withour 
his-Licenſe, though it be upon a Common, or 
adjoyning to the King's Highway, - or adjoyn- 
ng to another Man's Ground who gives Li- 
cenſe; but in caſe of a River, where ' one or 
more have Libera Piſcaria only, it is otherwiſe ; 
for there the Fiſhes are ſaid to be fer nature, 
and the taking of them with an Angle is nor 
Treſpaſs; for that none is ſaid to have a pro- 
perty in them, til] he have caught them : And 
then it is a Treſpaſs for any to take them from 
him. 'Bur, this is not to be underſtood of Fiſhes 
confined to a Mans own Ground by Gates, 
Grates, or otherwiſe, ſo that they. cannot pats 
away, but may be taken out, or put in at 
Pleaftre : For in 'tijat caſe the Party hath a 
property in them, as in the caſe of a ſtanding 
Pool: Brook T3tle wn Fitz. Tre} paſs, F.N. B. 
86,' 87, 88. - + 

"$ 3. None cart evect a Park, Chaſe, or War- 
U 2z ren 
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ren but by the King's Licenſe under the great 


oe n———— 


. Seal; buc Fiſh-ponds being a matter of profit, 


and encreaſe of Victuals, ,any Man may erect, 
Coke 2 Inſti. 'f. 199, ' | 

$ 4. No Larceny can be Committed of Fiſh, 

| that be at their natural-Liberty in Rivers, or 
great Waters; becauſe they are Nullins in bo 
_ mis, but Larceny may be committed of Fiſhes 
in a Trunk, Net, or Pond ; becauſe they are 
not art. their natural Liberty, Coke's 3 Inſti. 
f. 109, Io. Stanford Plac.-Cor. f. 25. C. Hales 
Pleas of Croun 67. But I ſuppoſe it 1s not 
meant by theſe Judges, that the taking of Fiſh 
out of a Pond, where they continually live and 
breed, ( for that ſhould ſeem to be only a 
Treſpaſs) ſhould be Felony, but I think. they 
mean, that in caſe you put Fiſh ( as many do) 
into a Net, or Trunk, and lay the ſame in a 
Pond, and to be ready for the Owners uſe; 
that, to take ſuch Fiſh is Felony. | 

) F. If a Man ſfeiſed of a River, and do 
grant by Deed Separalem Pi[cariam in the ſame, 
and make Livery and Seifin [ecundur forman 
Charte,neither the Soil nor Water do paſs; for 
the-Grantor may take Water there, and if the 
River . become dry, he may. take the benefit 
of the Soil. And if a Man grant aquam ſuam, 
the Soil ſhall not paſs, but the P:/cery. Coke ſur. 
Litt. f. 4, 6. 

{ 6. One 'may preſcribe to have Separalem 
P;{cariam in ſuch a Water, and the Owner of 
the Soil ſhall not Fiſh there 3 but if "on claim 
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communiam Pilcarie, or liberam Piſcariam, the 
Owner of the Soil ſhall Fiſh chere, Coke ſur. 
Litt. f. 122. a. 

Q 7. If one hath a Fiſh-pool,, and grant me 
all the;Fiſh therein , I may not dig the Ground 
to make a Trench , but muſt take the Fiſh 
with Nets, or other Engines, Perk: \ 110. 

($8. If one grant all his Fiſh in his Pond, by 
this is granted a power to come and Fiſh for 
them ; but the Grantee may not hereby dig 
a Trench, and let out the Water to: take the 
Fiſh, albeit they cannot be otherwiſe taken, 
Fitz, \ Bar. 237. "i 

$£'g. One grants, totam Piſcariam , [aluo 
fagno molendini.ſui, by this the Piſcary paſleth, 
and the Stagnum, and not the Pifcary, is ex- 
cepted, Plowd. 161. - | 
' '$ To. Treſpaſs for fiſhing in his ſeveral fiſh- 
ing, the Defendant preſcribes to have a Com- 
mon of fiſhing there, and may preſcribe to 
have 'that Appendant to Land, as well as 
Common Appendant, 4 Ed. 4. f. 29. 

C 1x. One may bave a free fiſhing in the 
Soil of another, but a ſeveral fiſhing muſt be 
in his own Soil, 4 Ed. 3. Title Treſpaſs, 222. 
43 H. 3. Title 441. B. Aſſize. 17 Ed. 4, 6. 
18 Ed. 4. f. 5. 18 H. 6,29. 7 
 {F x2. There are but two Writs in rhe Re- 
viſter for fiſhing, viz. in a ſeveral fiſhing, and 
a free fiſhing. Vid. Regiſter 34, 95, 103- 

I 13. There are diverſe manner of Forms 
of Writs for fiſhing, one ware, fc. in Viva- 
U 3 ris 
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"Is ſuis piſcatzs fuit, &c. another Luare, &c. in 
Separals Piſcaria ipſins A. piſcatus fuit,&c. and 
another, as before, Luare im libera piſcar. ipſius 
A. apud N. piſcatus fuit. F. N.:B. 88. * 

 { 14.. Treſpaſs, . 2yare clauſum fregit & piſ- 


— 


ces ſuos cepit,, without ſpecifying- their Num- 


ber, or Nature is bad, and inſufficient ; and 
is not made good by the Verdict, although the 
Jury found for the Plaintiff, and although the 
Writ be fo, yet the Declaration ought to. re- 


:Separalis Piſcaria, 


there the Fiſh may, be. Fi to be His, be- 


Law, 1ama Treſpaſſer ; for which, the Qwn- 
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er may have an Action of Treſpaſs againſt me; 
and if I continue there after warning, by the 
Owner, or his Servant thereunto Authorized, 


the Owner, or his Servant, by his Command, 
may put me off by force, but not beat me, 


| but in caſe of Reſiſtance by me: For then I 


(by reſiſting ) make the Allault , but if he 
beat me, I not reſiſting, in that caſe he makes 
the Aſſault, and 1 may beat him in-defence of 
my Perſon, and to .free my ſelf from his Vio- 
lence. F. N. B. Treſpaſs 9 Ed. 4. 21. 19 
H. 6. 31. 65. Io Ed. 4. 6. 5 H.4.9.11. H. 6, 
33. ib. Intr. 611. Coke's 2. Inſt. 316, 

S 18. If | leave my Angle-rod behind; in 
another's Ground, he may take it Damage 
feaſant, but he can neither take it from my 
Perſon by force, nor break it, but heis a Treſ- 
paſſer to me. Vid. Reyne and Champernoow's 
Caſe, - Croke's Rep. tempore Caroli, f. 228. 

$19. Our Anceſtors confider'd, That, Ho- 
mo homini Lupe, therefore they made that ex- 
cellent Law of 43 Ekz. cap. 6. which pro- 
vides, That in Pexſonal Actions, in the Courts 
at Weſtminſter ( being not for Land or Bar- 
tery) when it ſhall appear to the Judges (and 
be fo by them ſignified ) That che Debt or 
Damages to be recovered, amount not to 
40's. or above, the Judges ſhall award ro 
the Plaintiff, no more, bur leſs, if-they pleaſe, 
Coſts than Damages. This Law 1s inlarged 
by another - made 22 ard 23 Car. 2. cap. 9. 
wherein it's Enacted, That in all Actions of 

= 2s U 4 Treſ- 
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Treſpaſs, Aſſault and Battery, and other Per- 
ſonal Actions, wherein the Judge, at the Try- 
al, ſhall not find and certify under his Hand, 


upon the back of the Record, that an Aſfault 
and Battery was ſufficiently proved, or that 


"the Free-hold, or Title of the Land mention- 


ed in the Declaration, was chiefly in queſtion, 
the Plaintiff in ſuch Action, in caſe the Jury 
ſhall find the Damages under 40 s. ſhall not 
recover more Colts of Suit, than the Dama- 
ges fo found amount unto : And if any more 
Coſts be' awarded, the Judgment ſhall be void, 
and the Defendant acquitted from the ſame, 
and may have an Action, and recover Colts 

and Damages for ſich vexatious Suit. 
$ 20. Thus the Angler may ſee how to de- 
fend himſelf, in caſe any be quarrelſome and 
vexatious to him: However, there are many 
Statutes made for preſervation of Fiſh, and 
ſome very ſevere againſt any that takes Fiſh 
out of another's Pond, Pit, Poo), or ſeveral 
fiſhing : Therefore I ſhall give him their A- 
bridgment, and caution him not to offend, 
therein; for the Penalties. in ſome are ( and 
not without reafon) very ſevere and ſharp : 
Therefore it will be. moſt prudent not to 
Angle any where- but in Rivers and+Srreams, 
in which none can claim ' a. ſeveral Fiſhing, 
otherwiſe hell ſubject himſelf, and become li- 
able to great Puniſhments; and when he has 
occaſion, let bim conſult the Statutes at large, 
for his more clearer ſatisfaction; inthe in- 
] _ rerim 
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terim, he muſt c content himſelf with the ſub- 
ſequent Abridgment. 

$ 21. Treſpaſſors in Parks' or Ponds ſhall 
give treble Damages to the Party grieved , 


ſuffer three years Impriſonment, be fined ar 


the King's Pleaſure, and give Surety never to 
offend in the like kind again; and if they can- 
not find Surety, they ſhall abjure the Realm, 
or being Fugitive, ſhall be Outlawed. eſtm. 
I. cap. 20. 3 Ed. x. Coke's 2, Inſtit. 199, 200. 

I 22, None ſhall take Salmons betwixt the 
8 of September, and the 11 of November, nor 
young Salmons with Nets or other Engines, 
at Mill-pools, betwixt the midſt of April, and 
the 24 of Fure, in pain of having their Nets 
and Engines burnt for the firſt Otfence ; for 
the ſecond, to ſuffer a quarter of a years Im- 
priſonment ; for the third, a years Impriſon- 
ment; and after to have their Puniſhment in- 
creaſed according to the Tretpþaſs; and in pla- 
ces where freſh Waters be, Overſeers of this 
Statute ſhall be aſligned and ſworn to enquire 
of the Offenders.Yeftm. 2. 47. 13 Ed. 1. cap.47. 
Coke's 2. Inſtit. 

$ 23. No Fiſher ſhall uſe any Engine where- 
by the Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, upon 
the pains mentioned in the Stat. of Weir. 2. 
Cap. 47- 

Salmons in Lancaſhire ſhall not be taken be- 
twixt Michaelmas and Candlemas ; Conferva- 
tors ſhall be ſworn to ſee this Statute obſerved, 
and the Otfenders puniſhed , 13 R. 2. cap. 19. 

X Y 24. None 
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$ 24. None ſhall uſe. any Net, Device or 
Engine whatſoever, to deſtroy, kill, or take 
the Spawn or Fry of Ezl1s, Pike, Pickerel, Sal- 
mon, or cf any other Fiſh, or take Salmons 
or Trouts, not being in Seaſon, nor ſhall cake 
or kill Pikes ſhorcer than 10 inches, Salmons 
than 16, Tronts than 8, or Barbels than 12, 
OF. more , or ſhall uſe any Engine or Device 
whatſoever, to take Fisb, other than and ex- 
cept. an Angle, .or -a. Net or Tramel of 2 in- 
ches and an haif mesh or mask ; in pain to 
forfeit 20s. the Fish ſo wrongfully taken, and 
the Net or Engine fo wrongfully uſed. 

All perſons having Juriſdiction of Conſer- 
vancy upon Streams or Waters, and Lords of 
Leets have power, \i pon the Oaths of Twelve 
Men , to hear and determin theſe Offences, 
ard fhall have all the Forfeitures which ſhall 
accrue thereypon. 

the Steward of a Leer ſhall give this Statute 
in charge to the Jury, in pain of 40s, to be 
divided betwixt the King and Informer. 

Here if the Jury witfully forbear to. preſent 
Oftzeaces of this kind, the Steward. or Bailiff 
ſhall mpannel another Jury, ro enquire of 
their Defaulr, which being found, the firſt 
Jury ſhall forfeit 208: a-piece. 

Upon Default of Preſentment within one 
| year, in Leets, Juſtices of Peace in Seſſions, 
Ju'.1ces of Oyer and Ferminer, and Juſtices of 
Afſize in Circuits, - have power to hear and 
. dctermin the ſaid Offences. | 

| | This 
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. This A&t ſhall not reſtrain: the raking of 
Smelss,”. Loaches, Minnows, Bull-heads, Gud- 
geons,. Or. Eels, with Nets or Engines former- 
\ly uſed, ſo that no 6ther Fiſh be taken*rhere- 
with, nor” ſhall extend to abridge” any former 
Priviledge of Conſervancy lawfully enjoyed, 
or fiſhing:in; Tweed, Usk or Wye, or in Waters 
let, ceo Faxm by the Queen;fo that the Spawnor 
Fxy of: Fiſts be not therein wilfully dettroyed. 
Stat. 1 Eliz. 17. 

) 25. None ſhall unlawfully break, cut 
down , cut out,'or deſtroy any Head, or 
Heads, Dam, or Dams, of any Ponds, Pools, 
Moats, Stagnes, Stews, or ſeveral Pits, where- 
in -Fiſh' are, or ſhall happen to be put in, or 
| ſtored withal by the Owners or Polleſſioners 
thereof,: or do or ſhall wrongfully fish 'in the 
ſame,to the-intent to deftroy, kill, take or ſteal 
away any .of: the ſame Fiſh againſt the Mind 
of the Qwners, or Pofleſſioners thereof, with- 
out. Licence of the Owner, in pain: to” ſaffer 
three Months Impriſonment;- and to be found 
with good Sureties to the good:Behaviour, for 
ſeven years after. 

The Party- ſhall in- Seffions or. elſewhere, 
recover treble Damages againſt the Delin- 
quent, and upon fatisfaction, ſhall have liber- 
ty to procure his Releaſe of the Behaviour. 

Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, Aſſize, Peace: 
and Goal Delivery, have power to hear and 
determin theſe Otfences. 

, Juſtices of Peace, upon the Offenders Ac- 
know- 
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knowledgement in Seflions , and Satisfaction 
to the Party grieved, ſhall have power. to re- 
| leaſe the Behaviour. Vid. Stat. 5 Eliz. cap.21. 

$..26;, None ſhall ere .a_ Weir or Weirs 
along the Sea-ſhore, or in ahy Haven or 
Creek, or within five Miles of the mouth of 
any Haven or Creek,: or ſhall willingly take 
or deſtroy any Spawn, Fry, or Brood of any 
Sea-fish, in pain of; '1o i to be divided be- 
tween the King and Proſecutor ; neither ſhall 
any. fiſh in any. of the faid places, with any 
Net of a leſs mesh than 3 inches and an half 
berwixt knot and knot ( except for the taking 
of Smoulds in Norfolk only ) or with a Can- 
vas Net, or other Engine, whereby the Spawn 


or Fry of Fish may be deſtroyed, 'in pain to- | 


forfeit 'the faid Net or Engine, and'10s. in' 
Mony to be divided berwixt che *Poor and 
Profecutor, and to be Levied in Corporations 
by the head Officers; and in other places by 
Diſtreſs and Sale of Goods upon aWarrant of a 
Juſtice of Peace | directed unto the Conſtable 
and Church-wardens of the ſame Pariſh for 

that purpoſe, 3 Fac. cap. 12. 
' 27. By FE Starute of 17 R. 2. cap. 9. 
Juſtices of Peace ſhall be Conſervators of the 
| Statnte of Heſtm. 2. cap. 47. and 13 R. 2. 
cap. 19. and ſhall :have powers to ſearch all 
Weirs, leſt by their ſtraitneſs, the Fry of Fish 
may be deſtroyed. 

Juſtices of Peace ſhall have power to ap- 
point and ſwear Under-Conſervators, to hear 
and 
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and determin Offences of this kind, and.to 
. puniſh the Offenders by Impriſonment. and 
Fine, Whereof the Under-Conſervator, which 
informs, is to have the half. 

The Major or Wardens of London have like 
power in Thames, from Stanes to London, 
and in Medway, as = as the City Grant ex- 
tends. 17. R. 2. cap. 

(28. If a y fo. I. ſhall ufe any Net or 
: Wh Go whatſoever, or ſhall take any Fish by 
any other Means or Device whatſoever, in 
any Pond or ſeveral Water, or ſhall be aiding 
or aſſiſting thereunto, without the Conſent of 
the Owner of the Water, and be convicted by 
Confeſſion, Oath of one Witneſs, within one 
Month, before one Juſtice of Peace, he ſhall 
recompence the Party ſuch Damages, and in 
ſuch time as the Juſtice ſhall think fit, not ex- 
ceeding treble Damages, and pay to the Over- 
ſeer of the Poor, for the uſe of the Poor, ſich 
Sum of Mony as the Juſtice ſhall think fit, not 
exceeding 105. and in Default of Payanie, 
to be levied by Diſtreſs and Sale of Goods, and 
for want of Diſtreſs, to commit the Offender to 
the Houſe of CorreCtion,for ſuch time as the Ju- 
ſtice ſhall think fit, not exceeding one Month. 
Unle6 he ſhall be bound with one or more Com- 
petent Surety's to the Party grieved, not ex- 
ing Io th. never to offend in like manner. 

Every Juſtice of Peace befare whom ſuch 
Offender ſhall be convict, may cut in pieces, 
and deſtroy all and every the Nets and Engines 
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whatſoever wherewith the Offender is appre- 
hended. | | 

Every Perſon that finds himſelf agrieved 
with the Judgment of the Juſtice of Peace, 
may Appeal to the next General Quarter- 
Seffions of Peace,” whoſe Order and Determi- 
nation thereof ſhall be Final, if no Title to any 
Land,Royalty,or Fiſhery, be therem concerr'd. 

This Act or any thing therein ſhall not rake 
away, or Abridge His Majeſties Royalty, of 
Prerogative Royal. Vid. at large the Star. of 
22 and 23 Car. Secuhdi, cap. 25. | 

{I 29. Thus you have an Abridgment of 
moſt Caſes and AQs of Parliament that ge- 
nerally concern Angling or Fiſh; now let me 
briefly inſert one or two Caſes, and conclude 
this Chapter. 
| $30. Treſpaſs for entring and breaking his 
Ctoſe and fiſhing in Separali Piſcarin ſua, and for 
taking Piſces ſuos, ibid. viz. 100 Eels, ec. after 
Verdict for the Plaintiff upon Not Gailty pleadeg, 
and Damages entirely given. Moved in Arreſt 
of [Judgment that the Declaration was. ill ; be- 
cauſe it ſays, Piſces ſuos, for he hath not any Pro- 
perty in the Fiſh until he takes them, and hath 
them in his poſſeſſion, being ferz Nature; and the 
fame being matter of ſubſtance is not helped 


by the Verdict ; but Judgment affirmed, per 


curiam, and agreed that being in, Separali Piſca- 
7ia ſua, it may well be ſaid, piſces ſuos, for there 
is not any other may rake them, wherefore 
being taken out of his feveral Piſcary, and nor, 

exing 
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extra liberam ' Piſcariam ſuam, the Aftion is 
maintainable. 

In a general ſenſe they cannot be faid, p#- 
ſees ipſexs but in a particular ſenſe they may z 
and a Man may have a ip=cial and qualified 
property in things, fere nature, three ways, 
ratione Infirmitatzs, ratione Loci, & ratione Privi- 
tegij, and in this Caſe the Plainrift hath chem 
by way of Priviledge. So for Deer in & 
Park, Conies in a Warren, Doves.in a Dove- 

coar, the owner hath a ſpecial Property in 
{ them, and may ſay, ſwos ; bur if they be nor 
in a Park, Warren, or Dove-coat, he - may 
not ſay, ſuas, unleſs he add, that they were 
Domeſtick: Vid. Crokes Rep. tempore Carols 
f.5 54- Child and Greenhills Caſe. Vid. ſame Caſe 
Rep. Marſh, f. 48, and 49, and fones Rep. 
f. 440,and Hughs Abridgment f. 1972 C.S. 26, 

Marſh ſays, that the Action was brought 
for Fiſhing i Separali Pi/caria ſua, without 
mentioning the Cloſe, and ſo doth ores in 
his Rep. 440. Thus yon may perceive what 
care and reſpect our Fore-fathers had to the 
preſervation of Fiſh, and how many Statutes 
the wiſdom of many Parliaments multiplied to 
that end ( beſides many others about Sea Fiſh 
which I donot fo much as mention) that every 
one might reap the benefit or pleaſire of their 
own Fiſh, and ſufficient ſtore be preſerved 
from the Roguiſh Tricks of Raſcally and 
looſe Fellows ; whoſe puniſhments, if they be 
taken Offending, are not mean, and ſlighr, and 
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one would think ſufficient to deter them from 


Treſpaſſing in that Nature. 


Lueriturgut creſcunt tot magneVolumina Legs ? 
In promptu cauſa eſt, creſcit in orbe dolus. 


Thad thought to have givena Deſcription of 
' the prime Rivers in England, and Wales, and 
of the Fiſh they are Furniſhed with ; butin the 
attempting thereof I found my ſelf not a lit- 
tle deceiv'd by the difficulty I mer with, and 
that the ſame was not to be accompliſhed 
by any other way than Travel : the Account 
our Chorographers give thereof being fo lame 
and imperfect, that it had been ridiculous to 
have inſerted any thing out of them ; beſides, 
to have deſcribed a few particular Rivers only, 
within the narrow compaſs of my own know- 
ledge and experience, and omitted many o- 
thers far more meriting, had been injurious, 
and a-general Deſcription uſeleſs : therefore 
ſince I am not ſo able as willing to gratify the 
Angler herein, I Queſtion nor but to have 
my Pardon paſs with more caſe, than if I had 
troubled him with a rude and inſignificant 

Diſcourſe thereof. = 
However, en paſſant, I will tell you that there 
are reputed to be in England and Wales 594 Ri- 
vers, whereof England claims 350, and Wales 
244, for her ſhare, but how the number comes 
to be ſo great, I cannot conceive, unleſs ſome 
Rivulets are taken into the Accompt, and 


then the number ſhould ſegm to be greater. 
| I As 
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As totheir diverſities, their ſituations, their 
diſtance:and remotenels, their nearneſs or- vi- 
Cinity: to the. Sea, ſo they are different both in 
the qualities of their Water, as alſo their va- 
rious kinds and ſpecies of Fiſhes : thoſe that 
have amore immediate intercourſe with the 
Ocean, participate of its influences, and have 
the- ſame Viciflitudes, 'the ſame fluxes and 
refluxes, the ſame Salt-water, and the ſame 
ſort 'of Fiſh which frequent the Sea where 
they :difembogue- themſelves ; theſe are too 
deep to. be fathom'd by the cordage of a 
Line, but-the more inland, and further  di- 
ſtant from the common receptacle of Wa- 
ters,” are the Rivers moſt proper for the An- 
glers Divertiſement. The principal Rivers in 
England, are the Thames, Severn, Trent, Tine, 
Tees, Tweed, Medway, Dove, Ifis, Tame, Wil- 
ley, Avon, Lea, Irwel, Lon, New, Welland, 
Derwens, Calder, Wharf, Nid, Don, Swale, 
Huil, Wharfe, Ouſe, and .Are. Principal Rivers 
in Wales, are the Dee, Wye, Conwy, Troy, Ched- 
laydy, Cluid, Usk, Towy, Taff, Dovy, &C. But 
the Maps will give you a better proſpect than 
any can by enumerating them, therefore let 
every ingenious' Angler, have a large Map 
of England, or at leaft of the particular Coun- 
ty where he uſually Angles, and thereby he 
may with delight view and obſerve the Spring- 
head, ſite, diſtance, various paſſages; wind- 
ings, turnings, and confluxes, of each parti- 
cular River, with what Towns, Caſtles, 

EO X Churches, 
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Churches, Gentlemens Houſes, and places 
of Noteare near or -on their Banks, and:make, 
as you Angle, Remarks proper to 'the. nature 
of each. ue | Sp 
_ --Seyeral Rivers in Enpland tun underiGround 

and then riſe again, 'as a Branch of the AMed- 
way in Kent, the Mole'in Surrey, Hans in. Staf- 
ford(bire, the little Rivers Alen in Denbyfhare, and 


Deveril in Wiltſhire: The River Recall hides its , 


felf under Ground; near unto 'Elaſley in the 
North riding of Torkfhyve. Art Aſhwell in Bed- 
' fordſhire, riſe ſo many ſources of Springs that 
they foon drive a ML : At Chedder near Ax- 
briage in Somerſetſhire, 'is a Spring that drives 
Twelve Mills in a<quafter of a Mile. In the 
midft of the River Nez, South of Peterborough in 
Northamptonſhire, is a deep Gulf calld AMede/- 
wel}, fo cold, that in-Sumimer no Swimmer is 
able to indure it, yet not Frozen, in Winter, 
but of theſe enough. 
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CHAT. ALL 


Is a Supplement to the 23, and 
37 Chap. aforegoing. 


Ecaufe the Pike is ſo noble a Fiſh, and of 
fuch magnitude, and- that many Rivers 
are plentifully ſtored therewith ; it's not in- 
convenient , if I by 'way of Supplement 


* make 
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"make a more particular Ditcourſe of of him-than 
before, which I doubr not but will be both ac- 
_ Ceptable, and delightſome to many. 

( x. You are told before that the Pike is 
very voracious, even fo greedy that hell de- 
vour thoſe of his own Species, only he ſeldom 
adventures ona Pearch, unleſs hunger compels 

| him; becauſe of the Fins and Prickles on the 
1 Pearches Back, which are not a little offenſive 
| to his Maw, therefore a Pearch is the worſt 
Bait for him, by reaſon the Pike has an Anti- 
pathy againſt him, for not being ſo eaſily de- 
vour'd as others. 

Q 2. The Shape or Figure of the Pike*s Body 
is very long, his Back broad, and almoſt 
ſquare, altogether cqual to the loweit Fins ; 
his Head is lean and very bony, his Snour i is 
long like the Bill, or Beak of a Gooſe, and his 
' | lower Jaw 1s far longer than his upper, and in 
It are placed many Teeth, not orderly diſpoſed, 
but of diverſe ranks and orders, his Eyes are 
of a Golden Colour, and very quick-fighted, 
( as are all forts of Fiſh) his Belly is always 
White, bur his Back and Sides are of a Black 
ſpeckled with Yellow, if a fat one, but the 
Sides are White and Pale in a thin, lean Fiſh, 
his Ventricle is large and capacious, and his 
Throat ſhort; as for his Age, there 1s diverſi- 
ty of Opinions ; ſome ſay he!l live 4o, or 5o 
Years, others bur to. Some grow faſter, 
ſome ſlower, according to the diverſity of 
—_ Water, and Feed. River Fiſh grow much 

X 2 faſter 
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faſter than Pond Fiſh, unleſs the Pond be very 
targe, and have a good Stream run through 


it; freſh Water being a great forwarde: «t | 


Fiſhes feeding. Jacks and Pickere!: grow 
. faiter than great ones: One ſpawrrd in a clear 
ſpringing Brook in March, will be 18 inches 
long the next March ; a River P.ke grows faſt 
cill he arrive at 24, or near 30 inches in length, 
then he ſtands a lictle more at ſtay, and 
ſpreads himſeif m thickneſs; after hell grow 
a long time, and be much longer growing to 
his fall bigneſs, ( which is about 45 inches in 
length ) from 30 inches, than he was engreaf- 
ing to that proportion. He's a great breeder, 
and ſpawns about mid Aarch, unleſs the 
Spring be mild and forward, and then gbout 
the end of February, 

\ 3. In ſtoring your Ponds, put in all your 
Jacks of a bigneſs; for a Pike of 3o inches 
ſcruples not to devour one of 15. Some are 
apt to grow more in length, others in breadth, 
and thickneſs, which latter ſort are beſt fed, 
and firmeſt Fiſhes ; for a lean, flender Pike, 
though he ſeem to advance m length; yet is 
commonly a waſter, and in a decaying condl- 
tion ; by reaſon of ſome outward Wound or 


Hurt by the Otter, or ſome ſtronger of his own. 


kind, or is inwardly pricked by the Hook, or 
ſome other Caſualty ; yet hell live and be as 
hungry and greedy as ever. A ſtill, ſhady and 
unfrequented place, thick ſhelter*d, where he 


receives no diſturbance at his feeding , and 
« where 
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where a Ditch joins upon a River, or a Spring, 
or ſmall Brook run into it, or a folitary and 
retired Corner, not beaten with Fiſhers, or his 
flattering Friends, are commodious and plea- 
fant for his growth. 

I 4. The Male is generally i in ſeaſon, firm, 
delicions and inviting to the eater, though at 
worſt from 15 of February until beginning of 
April, but the Females are out of ſeaſon from a- 
bout Candlemzs until mid May, but in ſeaſon the 
reſt of the Year, eſpecially in Auguſt, September, 
Offober and November. The middle 11ze are 
better than either tie greater, or ſmallcr ones, 
which latter always cat looſe and waſhy, by 
reaſon of their quick growth... One taken far 
out of a River is far better and ſweeter, than 
one fed fat in a Pond, except he be taken our 
of the Pond, and put into a running Stream 
to clear a while before eaten. | 

) 5. A thicker ſort of Water, if it be not 
fowl and muddy, is of a better conſiſtency, 
and the parts better diſpoſed tor. Nutrition, 
than thoſe of a more thin and rarihed Sub- 
ſtance : For Fiſh cannot live by pure Water, 


_ or by reſpiration, or ſucking in thoſe ſlender 


particles of his beloved Element, withour the 
concurrence and aſliſtance of ſome grofler 
and terrene Qualities, which are intermingled 
with thoſe liquid Bodies ; this 1s the reaſon why 
Fiſh are the fatteſt, though not altogether the 
ſ\weereſt, that live amongſt Weeds and thick 


Fog, living and thriving with a little more re- 
X 3 freſhmenr, 
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freſhment, than what they receive from the 
fatneſs the Soil imparts. Fen Fiſh brought 
up into clear and higher Waters, will thrive 
much, and be ſweeter ; but whether the con- 
trary, is a Luzr. 
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The Pikes Haunt, and Harbour. 


$ 6. His hold is uſually amongſt, or near a 
Bank of Weeds, as of Flags, Bull-ruſhes, 
Candocks, Reeds, or of Green Fog: How- 
_ ever, he often ſhoots out, and ſports m the 
clear Stream, taking his pleaftre in the nuddle 
of the Water, and in Pools full of Fry. If the 
whole River be weedy, yowll be at a loſs to 
find out his Quarters, bar if the River be free 
from Weeds, only here and there a Bank, or 
Bed of Bull-ruſhes, you may ſafely conclude 
thoſe are his retirements and baiting places. If 
your River conſiſts of Pits, have a care to the 
top and bottom thereof; he's ſometimes caught 
in the middle, but his principal Haunt 1s at the 
bottom of the Pit or Pooll; and uſually where 
one 15 taken at the upper part, another hath 
been found at the foot or bottom of the Pool]. 
In Winter, and cold Weather he lies deeper 
and nearer bottom ; but as Summer ap- 


roaches, and the Weather becomes warmer, 


ſhoots into more ſhallow places: In Marh 
they ſhoot into the Scours to ſpawn, but af- 

ter April begins, he lies in ſhallows. 
In a clear, calm, hot, ſultry, gleamy Day, 
he 
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he Toth t to the ſurface of the Water, and then 
a ſnare is moſt proper : For offer him a Bait, 
and helt immediatly retreat to his loweſt re- 
tirements. 

A Fotd that is clear and gravelly at the bot- 
tom, eſpecially having a Pool], or Pit adjoin- | 
ing to it that is indifferently deep and weedy, is 
a probable 'place ; for though they generally 
aftect a deep Water, yet they'll get near to a 
Ford or Shallow, where they'll delight them-. 
ſelves, and ſport with the fimall Fry. So are. 
Scours and Pits, or Poolls near Mills, either 
above or below them, commonly well ſtored 
with Fiſh, ſo is a Mill dam that is deep and 
weedy. 

Rivers that are ſtraight and level are not ſo 
good to Fiſh, as thoſe that are crooked and 
have many corners and turnings; for Fiſh witl 
get into thoſe Creeks and Channels, and hide 
themſelves in their private apartments. If the 
Water be narrow you may fifh both fides, and 
ſooner chop upon thern, and it's more pleaſant 
Trowling ; but where it's broad and deep, 
there is more uncertainty in their Haunt and 
Harbour, ſo that they are not eaſily found, -or 
light upon. 

If they bite at all, they commonly rake the 
Bait at firſt throw ; therefore it's needleſs to 
caſt the Bait above once, or twice at Oe 
moſt in the ſame place. 

He delights much in a middle retirement, 
the River ads about 4 foot deep, 1s a good 
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proportion for the Trowler : For- if- deeper; 
they are more difficult to ſtir, and harder ito 
find ; and if ſhallower, apt, to ſee;:youy and 
ſhun your Bait. | 

Small Jacks will often lye not above one, or 
two foot from the top of the Water, and ſome- 
times on the very ſurface ; at ſuch- tume keep 
at a diſtance, and come not nigh the River till 
the Bait is in. | | 


Trowling. time, - 


' & 7. February, if it be a dry ſeaſon and open, 
js one of the beſt Trowling Months. In March 
they ſpawn and are Sick ; therefore bite ill, 
and it's not ſo good for the Trowl as ſnap; 
for yow'll ſcarce take one then at Trowl ,- ex- 
cept it be a Male Fiſh. April, and until the 
middle of May, eſpecially if it be cold and win- 
dy, is propitious to the ſport, becauſe the 
Weeds which have couched all Winter, begin 
then to erect their heads. From'mid May un- 
til September it's bad Trowling , by reaſon of 
the Weeds ;: but if you'll Trowl in the Sum- 
mer, let the Day be dark, gloomy and windy, | 
. and rather uſe the Snap than Trowl , though 
either, way - yowll take more Weeds than 
Fiſh. From the. beginning of September until 
 Martinmas, if you be not diſturbed with Rain 
or Floods, eſpecially OFober, is good:; becauſe: 
the Weeds then fall and rot, and the Fiſh are 
fat . with the Summers feed. After .a glut of 


wed Rain, 
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Rain, or ſome great Showers, a Pike never 
bites well, nor whilſt the Water is thick, and 
any thing muddy. Pikes bite beſt in clear 
Waters and windy Days, about three in the 


. Afternoon. Mornings and Evenings are beſt 


in Summer, becauſe Fish towards Noon, get 
to the top of the Water, and are then more 
mindful of Play, than Meat. In a clear, calm, 

hot, ſultry or gleamy day, in Summer, they 
get to the top of the Water, and then a Snare 
is more proper than a Bair. In February, March, 
Ottober and November, one part of the day dif. 
fers not much from the other, but about 
Noon is beſt. All Winds are good except 
the Eaſt. A Pike will feed to that exceſs and 
fulneſs, that he cannot gorge your Bait, yet 
will he riſe and ſhew himſelf, and make many 
offers, ſo that you may often catch him with the 
SnaP. 

Baits for the Pike. 


( 8. Roch, Dace and Bleak are the prime 
Baits, eſpecially if the River be any thing 
muddy, or the Day dark and cloudy ; be- 
cauſe they are bright, and ſhine in the Water, 
and Roch and Dace are. the hardeſt, and will 
endure the longeſt on the Hook. Ina bright 
Day, and clear, tranſparent Water, a lar 82 
Gudygeon 1s the beſt Bait, and is very {wee 


though tender, and will foon burit : alſo - | 


;Frouts, Chubs and Jacks that are nall, and 
'Minngws and Loaches that are large, are 
2 EY _ | very 
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very good Baits, fo is a piece of an Eel ; for 
its very ſweet to him ; and in Hay-time, a 


yellow, bright Frog is very good, eſpecially 


for the ledger Bait. A Pearch is the worſt 
Bair, becauſe a Pike has an Antipathy againſt 
hmm, bat if ncceſſiry comp2-l you to uſe' him, 
cut off all his Fins and Prickles, and ſcrape 
off his Scales, and it's better for Snap than 
Troll, and in clear Water, than dark. 4 
Let all your Baits for Pike, be fresh and 
fiveer, and alive the ſame day you nfe them ; 
for with ſtale Baits you'll have ſmall ſicceſs, 
eſpecially in Summer, or at Trowl or ledger 
Bait. Sometimes with one fresh Bair, you may 
rake three or four Jacks, or more ; for a Fish 
rhat bires greedilv, and ſwallows the Bait pre. 
ſently, does not tear it ſo much, as one that 
plays with it in his Mouth, and then leaves 
It ; for a Bait is not much worſe for being 
chopt, and full of holes, fo that it hang well 
on the Hook, and the Lead be not ſeen : For 
one Pike will feed well after another, and 
the Bait will ſtill be the ſweeter, the more it 
15 bitten, if it be not nſed fo long to be Water- 
fopr. One fresh Bait will wear out two or 
three .ftale ones. But for the Snap, if they 
look bright, and gliſter in the Water, it's not 
material whether they be old or new; for any 
rhing. that may affe&t the Eye, may be uſed 
at Snap, which is the reaſon that Artificial 
Gudgeons and Roches are made to. uſe at 
$2ap, but are worth little for the Trowl. 
| ” Some 
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Some there are that fish with their Baits 
alive, having ſhort Hooks faſhioned accord- 
ingly with more Joints, and without Lead, 
and uſe it as a ledger Pair, only keeping it a 
foot from the bottom, with a Float of Cork, 

which 1s a very murthering way. 

If you have a Caſt-Net, you may catch 
Baits in one day, that wall ſerve a quarter of 
a year ; Chooſe out thoſe you like, and put 
them in a Trunk with holes in Ir, an if lay the 
ſame in a Pond. 

If you trowl with a middle ſized Gudgeon, 
large Minnow or Loach, you may catch 
Pearch as well as Pikes. 

If yowll uſe a ledger Bait for Pike, as ſome 
will lay forty or tifty, and begin to draw at 
the firſt was laid, let it be kept a foot from 
the bottom with a Float; and a live Bait is 
better than a dead one, and that way, though 
the Pearch be the worſt Bair, yet hell live 
longeſt on the Hook; and is to be baited thus, 
viL, having cut off his Fin on his Back with- 
out hurting him, with a ſharp Knife, betwixt 
the head and the Fin on the Back, cut or 
make an Inciſion, or ſuch a Scar as you may 
put the arming Wire of your Hook into ir, 
with as little bruifing or hurting the Fiſh as 
poſſible, and ſo carrying your arming Wire 
.a-long his Back, into or rear the Tail of your 
Fiſh , betwixt the Skin and the body of it, 
draw out the Wire or Arming of your Hook 
at another Scar near to his Tail, then tye him 
about 
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about it with Thread, but no harder than of 
neceſſity to prevent hurting the Fich. And 
{ſome uſe a kind of Probe to open the way, 
for the more ealſy entrance or paſlage of your 
Arming or Wire : And thus bait your ledger Bait 
for Pike, and keep ita foot from the bottom ; 
for a. Pike will not ſo ſoon take any Bait on the 
Ground, as if it ſwim about a foot or more 
from the bottom. 

To bait a Frog for the Pike, do it thus; 
viz. put your arming Wirc in at his Mouth 
( which you may do betwixt May-day and the 
end of Auguſt ; for afterwards his Mouth clo- 
ſes up) and out at his Guills, and then, with 
a fine Needle and Silk, ſow the upper part of 
his Leg with only one ſtitch to the arming 
Wire, or tye the Frogs Leg to the upper 
joint of the Wire. Uſe him gently, and per- 
form your operation neatly, and hell live the 
longer on your Hook. | 


Hooks for the Pike. 


6 9. There are ſeveral ſorts of Pike-hooks 
both. for Snap, and Pouch or Trowl ; your 
Spring-hooks are excellent for Snap , and 
ſtrike ſure, yet the ordinary plain Snap-hook 
will as often miſs as hit. Of Pouch-hooks 
[there are many faſhions, ſome with a round 
bent, almoſt after the Figure of a Pearch- 
hook, which may be good ; but there are 
anotner ſort having a floping bent outwards, 
| | * tyrning 
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turning a little inward under the Beard ; yet 
withal, bending towards the Lead at the point 
of it, which point muſt be very ſharp, which 
is the betrer Hook ; the ſingle Hook ſtrikes as 
ſure, and is as good for the Trow], if not bet- 
ter, than the double Hook, only for a great 
Bait, the double Hook 1s beſt. 

There are two or three ſorts of double 
Hooks, beſides that of the Snap, ſome of theny 
are flat, and are bent back to back, another 
ſort there is that is more ſloped, and the bents . 


. Cloſer together, others there are that have 


a round bent much after the form of the Snap, 


. which muſt always have a full bent, and very 


large. | 
Hooks uſed for ledger Baits, with live Fiſh, 


' are not leaded, but rather ſhorter than the 


other, and the Wire hath uſually more joints ; 
bur all other Hooks are neatly leaded on the 
ſhank ; let them be made of well temper'd 
Steel, that will rather break, than ſtand 
bent. | | 

Lines for the Pike. 


( 10.. The Trowling-line ought to be ſtrong, 
and either of green or Sky-coloured Silk, and 
thirty yards long, but the Line for Snap may 
be about ten yards long ; next unto Silk fine 


Spun, Hemp Yarn Died Green, or Sky-co- 


lour, 4, 5, or 6 fold neatiy Twiited ; bur for 
a Ledger Bait Shoocmal:ers Thread well Twilt- 


ed is good enough. Let your Lines always 
| be 


/ 
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be dried immediately after you have uſed 
them. Snap Line muſt be ſtronger than the 
Trowling Line. As for the managing of the 
Line and fitting it for your ſport, yon may 
 winde it upon a:Roll that rurns upon a Ring 
of Iron, with your Finger in it, having no more 
in your Hand than you make uſe of at pre- 
ſent ; ſo thar if occaſion be you may unwind 
it at your leiſure. 


The Rod or Pole for the Pike. 


”— x1. The Pole ſhould be about 3 yards and 
a half long, and made either of Cane, dried 
Wirchy Bark*c Fir, or dried Hazle, with a 
Ring at top for the Line to run through, and 
the Pole muſt be ſtronger for Snap 'than 
Trow]: for Trowl you-may take oft your 
Hazle top, and;put on a Ring, and uſe it, and 
fo it will ſerve either for Pikes or other F ſh. 


How to Bait the Flook, and play the Bait 
at Troml!. 


( 12. Your Baits being ready, t take a couple 
of Hooks at leaſt with you, and you may 
Bait them before you fer out, eſpecially in 
cold Weather : the way then to Bait your 
Hook for Trowl is thus, viz, firſt thruſt your 
Wire into the Moutir of the Fiſh quite through 
his Belly, and out at his Tail, fome have be- 
files the Wire a Knitting-needle on purpoſe, 

| » - bur 
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but if the firſt joint of the Wire be ſtiff and 
ſtrong, it may very well be done with that ; 
the point of the Hook muſt be! even with the 
Belly of the Bait, for if it hang on either ſide, 
it may hinder ind check the Pike, who will 
probably lay his Mouth upon it, for when 
he chops croſs the Fiſh, he may be pricked, 
and 1o leave the Bait; when you have fo put 
through the Fiſh, then tye the Tail of the Bair 
faſt to the joint of the Wire with ſtrong Thread, 
which-will both make it hang ſtraight on the 
Hook, and preſerve it from outward violence, 
for if it be not well faſtned, the Weeds will 
ſoon tear it down to the Guills, and fo. ſepa« 
rate the Hook from the Bair ; ſome falten it 
_ with a Needle. 

The very beſt and chief way of faſtning 
your Hook co the Line is with a Swivel. 


How to Trowl, 


C 13. Thus fixed drop in your Bait firſt e- 
ven before you, rhen caſt it on each ſide to 
find him, and let- the third -throw be before 
you into the middle, afterwards caſt about all 
places where you conceive your Game lies, 
or any where you can Fiſh without Annoyance 
of Weeds, Roots, &c. for if the place be 
Weedy, &c. you cannot caſt out fo far, but 
only drop in the Bair, here and there by the 
{ides, and in holes char are clear and deep. 
The Weeds are very troubleſome and great 

\- Enemies ; 
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Enemies; for if the ſmalleſt bit of Weed hang 
on your Hook or Bate, a Pike will be very 
ſqueamiſh to Gorge it. 
Having caſt out a fair throw; it may be 
I2or ſometimes 20 yarde, ( which may. eaſily 
' be doneif the River requires it, ) let 'it firſt 
have a little time to ſink, then feel it'by draw- 
ing gently towards you; for a Pike often takes 
' Itat firſt ſight before it get to the bottom, and 
. if you ſnatch ir haſtily you both diſcourage 
him and deprive your ſelf of your expected 
ſport ; after you have given it an eaſy motion 
rowards you, let it have the liberty of ſinking 
again, then draw it ſlowly and ſoftly towards 
you, for if you jerk it quickly and haſtily, he 
has not time to lay hold on the Bait : for he's 
fo quick-ſighted that hell ofren ſhoot himſelf 
from the fartheſt ſides, and at a great diſtance, 
rowards your Bait ; when the Bait comes near 
the Bank, then play it longer there, firſt deep, 
for the deeper the better, if cold Weather, after- 
wards raiſe it higher, and higher, by degrees, 
eiil you have it ſo near the top that you fee it 


gliſter; rhen take it out, not haſtily, becauſe he 


often takes it near the top. 
When a Pike is once ftird hell Iye watch- 
ing for the Bait, and catch greedily at it, if he 
does not ſee you; therefore keep at a lirtle di- 
ſtance upon the Bank: for they*ll often take 
it at the very top, and ſometimes leap out of 
_ the Water at it, but then they are fo affright- 

ed that they?ll bite no more. 
| F Caſt 
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Caft not your Bait above once in one and 


the ſame place, for they are fo greedy, that 
they commonly imbrace che firſt opportunity 


to lay hold on the Bair. 


Some Trowl keeping the Bait at leaſt a 
Foot by a Float from the bottom, but chat is 
better for a Ledger Bait, becauſe of the Weeds; 
neither is it good to Trowl without a Pole by 
caſting your Bait with your Hand ; when he 
has taken your Bait he'll run to his hold, and 
there lyetill he bas pouched it, and then range 
about for more, then Hook him with a ſmall 
jerk, and give him Line and make your plea- 
fure to your content. 

If he takes the Bait greedily at bottom, 
and marches up the Stream with it, or ſtrike 
croſs the River towards his hold, he will then 
probably lye ſtill a little time while be is pouch- 
ing, as you may feel him check and tug art it, 
from which place if he goes quick, you may 
let him alone a little longer; fox you may 
come to loſe all for want of 2 or 3 Minutes 
forbearance ; if he hath lain ftill a while the 
ſecond time, and then runs with it, then draw 
your Line ftraight, and with your Pole give 
him an eaſie ſtroke , and fo feel him by de- 
orees, tifl you come to fee him, bur if he be 
furious and refiſt much, let him have Line 
enough, and give him his full ſwing ; hell be 
very angry at firſt, till pacified by loſing his 
Strength. 

If he be large he'll be ſtrong and unruly, 
-P | ; oF perhaps 
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perhaps ( for madneſs ) leap out of the Wa. 
ter afſoon as prick*d, but if ſmall and light, 
yowll ſcarce feel him. : 

You muſt be cautious in Landing a great; by 
one, for if the River he broad, and your Line'f 
ſhore, you may eaſily loſe him; for he1! Iaunch 
out with ſach Violence, that though he can-{ " 
not break your Line, yet hell tear out his 
hold, or own Entrails if he be there hung. = 

If he take the Bait at top and runs fiercely - 
with it into the deep, and there lye ſtill for 
ſome time, and you perceive that he does not 1 
pouch it, your Remedy for that 1s to ſtir him h 
a little, and make him run, and be more 


o 


ni 


eager of it, than after he hath lain ſtill, 2m 
and runs with it again ; there is no danger of | >" 
loſing that Fiſh: For when they leave it, they | ** 
commonly throw it up the firſt time they lye | * 
ſill : Sometimes hell take it again aſter he ] E 
hath left it, and run to his hold, and play | = 


with it more than he did at firſt, and after 
all leave it. A Fiſh thargcakes it moſt greedi- A 
ly at firſt, and carries it furtheſt, does not- : 
_ Withſtanding often forſake it; the only way h 
to come quit with ſuch 1s to uſe the Snap. | 
. When you have bit, and the Fiſh goes 
down the Stream with'it ; *ts commonly a 4 
ſmall one, but on the contrary if he fails | 
ſlowly upwards with the Bait, its a ſign of a T 
good one. For greater Fiſh bite more calm- | 
ly and moderately than the leſſer ; for the 4 
ſmall ones ſnatch and run away with it with- | 
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out any care or deliberation, but old Fiſh are 

more wary and cunning ; they are ſooner 
it | faken by a Line laid for them all Night than 
a} Þy Trowling. When the Water is clear and 
4 | Not very deep, you may ſee him riſe at it 
" JF and take ir, fo you may ſee the Bait gliſter 
J as it lies croſs his Mouth ; you may then ſee 
when he hath pouched, and know your time 
., | to ſtrike. 
y When you have firſt ſtricken him, you 
muſt be ſure to have your Line ready and 
ſlack, that he may take as much liberty as. 
he will ; for when he finds bimſelf trapan'd 
with the Hook, hell uſe all his might and 
| cunning to ger looſe ; as you feel him come 
eaſily towards you, you may be ſtill draw- 
ing, till you fee] him make reſiſtance a- 
gain, then you may let him have his ſwing 
| till his fury is over, then gather your Line 
to you again til he ſtarts away, and if 
you can get him to the top, it will the 
ſooner tire him : For the more he ſtrives 
and throws himſelf from you, the ſooner 
hel! be weary ; after this manner by draw- 
. | ing him up and letting him 4ooſe again, 
| | you may tire him and ame him till you 
. | bring him to your Hand ; then go not un- - 
x ÞTz, bu to take him out by the Back, or 
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Tail, but take him by the Head, and put 
Joor Fingers into his Eyes ( Which is che 
aſteſt hold ) but not into his Guills, leſt 
. | your Fingzrs be injured with his Bites, 

| Y 2 which 
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which are venemous ; but if you have a 


Landing-hook; then you may eaſily and ſe- 
curely uſe that, 


Tpſe mihi plaudo ; nam Stulta 
e face popelli, 
Hic ſcriphſſe feret me bene, 


ile male. 


This 
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This Paragraph ſhould have been added 
after Chap. x. Se. xo. Viz. 


To make excellent Glews for Angling Rods 
in ſome caſes, as alſo for all manner of 
Foyners Work. 


$ xx. Take ſcummed Milk, which has 
ſtood fo long that no more Cream will ariſe 
from it, ſcum it very clean, and ſer it over 
the Fire in a Leaden Por, letting it boil 'a 
lictle, and if any Cream ariſe, take it off : 
Then put into it a ſuffictent quantity of Glew, 
cut it into ſmall bits, which will ſoon melt ; 
boil it into a body that it may neither be too 
thick, nor too thin, ( fo in thiz boiling Iyes 
much Art) then take it from the Fire, and 
uſe it as other Glew. 

Obſerve, That Firit, This Glew binds beyond 
belief, and will not be ſubject to reſolve with 
any ordinary moiſture of the Weather, be- 
cauſe the curdy part of the Milk, freed from 
its Oil, is joyned with the Glew. Sccondly, 
That you take care it burn not to the ſides of 
the Por, for then it will be deprived: of its 
Strength, to prevent which ( both in its firſt 
making, and after melting of it ) you had beſt 

- d & both 
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both make and melt it in Balneo Marie, fo will 
you prevent burning, and by that means you 
may more ſafely boil it to what Body you 
pleaſe, without danger of hurting the Glew. 
For in making any Glew it ſhould boil as lei- 
ſurely as poſſible. This hath been often ex- 
perimented to be an excellent Glew. _ 

Monſieur Lemery tells us, that if you' mix 
Quick-lime and Linſeed-oil together, and 
what you Glew with it, dry in the ſhade, that 
it will become as hard as Iron, and nor re- 
ſolve either by the heart of Fire, or moiſture 
of Water. And a Country Joyner, once told 
me, Thar if one pour ſome Water on- ſome 
Stones of Quick-lime , until they are well 
quenched, and the Ebullition ceaſeth, and then 
decant the Water, and therewith boll very lei- 
ſurely 'your Glew , that *cwill make an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong Glew. 
 Linſeed-oil is good to anoint Hazle Angle 

Rods, once in 2 or 2 vegrs With. 
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Amprey C. 4. 1 2% © 2% £6 

Limes Co Þo 


Leading Lines c.3. f. 10, I1, 12. C. 27. 
C..20. C38: 


Line Caſes C3. x5. 
Loach C. 4; $33. «a 
Lip-berries Che £27: 
Ledger-bait C. J.-C 47, KS 
 Lob-worm E 4. £2. 
Maggots 


F of 3 
[] 


| The Table. 


M. 


J 


Aggots c. 4. 116. 
Minnow &C.q. f. 22. C. 26. C. 36: 
_— or Meadow-worm C. 4 + 
Mulberries £4. {.2 
Meth ©. 4. 1. 36. 
Mifers Thumbs © C. 26. 
N. 
Ne: e.3. {.17. 
mM Angling C. 30. 
Q. 
# 0 c. 4. {. 8. 
Oak-fly Cc. 4* 1.31. 
Orntments E, 6. 
| Oat-cake Cc. 4; 1.29. 
P o 
\ 4/tes e. 6: 
Plummet £3. £13. 
Pannzer C. 3. 1.158. 
Palmer- 


" het So WAR ole thy 


The Table. 


Palmer-fly, or Worm C. 4. 1. 8. 
Pride E 4 £23 
Pike C. 4. £20 C. 23. C37. C. 39. CT. 
Pearch C.I3. 
Pope C. 14. 
Periwinckle C. 4. f. 42. 
Penck C.26. 
R. 
Od's for Auglin C. Ie 
Raſ-berries "Y C4. £28. 
Receipts C. 6. 
Ruff _ 
Roch C. 2.0 
Ranntng-line and Worm C. 27 
Red-worm c4ES 
9. 
Geet” Blood ©c. 4. £15. © 7. £% 
Salmon C. II. 
Salmon Spawn ©. 4 {. 23%: 
Snails C4 24» 
Stone-fly . © 4. 32. ©.36 
Seaſons Foun for Angling or not C.8. c.g. 
Swivel C36. 


Sniglin 
S LCLS'4 


l 


mtr, 


The Table. 


———— 
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Snigling for Eels C. 2.2. 
Shrimps C4 £43- 
Snare C. 37. 
Seven-eyes EST 25- 
+ M 
; fm 637- c 4ts £13. 
Trouts C. 10. 
Tag-tail ESL x5. 
Tench 1” 
Twatchel CS £2. 
U. 
© 9 C. 12. 
W. 
Fetſtone C3 {14 
Worms Gb £ 0,23, 46556;7 + 
Worms to bait 6. LE. ©27. 
Wooll-bed in C. 4 CS 
White grub, or White bait <. 4. 1. 9,10. 
Waſps C. 4. 1. 20. 
Water-cricket and Water-loaſe c. 4. 1.26. 
Woodcock-fly Ca $31. 


Withy Bark C.3. 1. 16. 
- Names 


ny 


| 


—_— 


Names of the Fiſh this Book treats of. 


| x. Barbel <c.19. | 12. Gudgeon c.IF. 
| 2, Bleak c.25. | 13. Lamprey c.22. 
2. Bream <c.18. | 14. Loach c.26.| 
4. Bull-head c.26. | x5. Minnow - #b. 
5. Chub, or Che- | x6. Millers Thumb #6. 
vin c.2T: | x7. Pike C.23, 
6. Carp c.16. | 18, Pearch CI Js 
7. Conger c.22. | 19. Pope,orRuifc.14. 


8. Dace and Dare | 20. Roch C.20. 
c.20. | 21. Salmon C.II, 
9. Eels c.22. | 22. Tra C.1O. 
10. Flook,or Floun- | 23. Tench e.1; 
der c.24. | 24. Umber,vid.Gray- 

II. Grayling c.12. ling. 


__—————_—RR 


Note, That there are but 19 freſh Water 
Fiſh herein treated of, the other 3, Viz. 
Flounder, Conger aud Lamprey #e- 
long to the Sea, though often taken in + 
the Mouths of freſh Rivers. There us 
omitted a very ſmall Fiſh called a Stickle- 
back, without any Scales, whoſe Body is 
fenced with ſeveral Prickles ; but he's 
of fo little value as is not worth mens 
tioning, ouly he makes up the Number 
of our freſh Water Fiſh juſt 20. 


F” ;  Adver- 


Advertiſement. 


FF A T the Stgnof the #/b in 
\ Black Horſe Alley, near 
Fleet-Bridge, liveth Will. Brown, 
who Maketh all Sorts of F:ſhing- 
Rods, and Sclleth all manner of 
Fiſbing Tackle; alſo Charles Kir- 
bys Hooks, with Worms, Gen- 
tles, and Flies; and alſo the 
Eaft-Indian Weed. 


——— 
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age 13. line 12, for or read of, p. 33. I. 3o. for 

{weat r. ſweet. p. 43. 1. 3. for ſlightly r. fiyhtly. 
P. 56. 1.9. for plate r. Bait. p- 70. 1.28, and 29. blot 
out (or for want thereof, with Oyl of Spike ) and inſert 
theſe Words; vie. and Chymical Oyl of Cammomil of 
each an equal quantity.p.$2.1.30. ſo: Back r. Bank. p.86. 
[ 29. for Grinmad r. G:ux1ad. P. 122. 1. 19. after name 
add, tz. Aſpredo. p. 132. 1.8. after Breams, add nei- 
ther large nor good. p. 191. 1.1. after Silver- Wire, add 
Gold-Wire. p. 204. 1. 14. for of all r. over all. p. 241. 
L. 27. for Gloomy r. Gleamy. p. 273. 1.19. for Broil d 
r. Boil. p. 299. 1. 23. for found r. bound, |, 


